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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WHILE the energies of our politicians are absorbed in the 
microscopic discussion of an Education Bill, of 
which the details are as trivial and wearisome as 
the principles are important, the statesmen and 
diplomatists of Europe are greatly exercised as to the foreign 
policy which this country is likely to pursue now that we are 
free from the embarrassment and anxieties of the South African 
War. It is most unfortunate that, as a people who can only take 
interest in one topic at a time, we should allow our present 
thoughts to be as completely monopolised by a single piece of 
legislation, as during the previous three years they were con- 
centrated on the critical struggle with the Boers, It is not 
merely that we exhibit a woeful want of political perspective 
and imagination, but our preoccupation is an injury to vital 
national interests. The fact that we are now immersed in 
domestic affairs gives our Government a free hand in foreign 
politics, and this probably accounts for the determined efforts 
being made by another Power to “ nobble” individual English 
statesmen as a preliminary to the “nobbling” of the Cabinet. 
Whatever the cause, it is undoubtedly the fact that sinister 
rumours are afloat in the diplomatic circles of Paris and St. 
Petersburg as to a contemplated change in our international 
relations which could not fail to be disastrous in the judgment 
of all those Englishmen who have seriously given their minds 
to such problems, while it would certainly be condemned by 
the people of this country if the subject were properly brought 
before them. We say without any fear of contradiction that, 
if the project of an Anglo-German alliance, or of anything 
remotely resembling it, were submitted to British public opinion 
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either at home or in the Colonies, it would be rejected by 
an overwhelming majority, and its promoters would become 
permanently discredited. But there will be no public dis- 
cussion of what will not bear the light of day, and the 
danger lies in the conclusion of some clandestine arrange- 
ment behind the back of the nation and the Empire without 
their knowing anything about it, which would have as grave 
an effect in compromising our European position as though 
it were proclaimed from the housetops. The Berlin Govern- 
ment has doubtless prompted the rumours to which we refer, 
and which we earnestly hope may be exaggerated, seeing 
that they are substantially to the effect that England is to 
become an informal member of the Triple Alliance—z.e. to be 
earmarked as a satellite of Germany and as an enemy of 
France and Russia. 


We consider ourselves particularly fortunate, in view of these 

, rumours—which have been gathering strength 

See Satis. ever since the retirement of ord r= a a 
was rightly recognised in Berlin as an insuperable obstacle to 
German schemes—to be able to present our readers with two 
articles, which we cannot help thinking may help to clear the 
air, to waken Englishmen out of their dangerous torpor, and to 
stimulate some effective expression of public opinion. In the first 
place, we have the pleasure of publishing a paper from the 
accomplished pen of Sir Horace Rumbold, who has lately retired 
from our diplomatic service, of which he was one of the most 
distinguished and able members, containing an eloquent tribute 
to the Emperor’Francis Joseph, at whose Court our con- 
tributor was British Ambassador until the other day. Nothing 
was required to enhance the respect entertained by the people 
of this country for the most dignified and noble of Continental 
Sovereigns, whose life has long been recognised as being as 
precious to Europe as to his owncountry. Henceforward, how- 
ever, the feeling of Englishmen towards his Majesty will be 
even warmer, for we learn on authority which cannot be 
contested what a friend in need the Emperor Francis Joseph 
proved himself to be at a time when our friends were few and 
far between, while our enemies were numerous, active, and 
vindictive. Our readers will certainly echo the regret expressed 
by Sir Horace Rumbold that this illustrious Sovereign has never 
paid a visit to these shores, where he would receive a welcome 
such as has been rarely accorded to a foreign Ruler. May we 
not also respectfully express the hope that the English nation 
may have an opportunity of greeting his Majesty at no distant 
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date? The interest of this article is accentuated by the remark- 
able searchlight it throws from the vantage-ground of the Vienna 
Embassy upon the attitude of other Powers and other potentates 
during the South African War. In the competent judgment of 
Sir Horace Rumbold, France and Russia, though not particularly 
well affected to us, and our “decided antagonists” on certain 
questions, “are not by any means to be counted irreconcilable 
enemies,” and personally he holds strong convictions “as to the 
possibility of our arriving at a settlement with Russia which 
would once and for all make our position as a world-wide 
Empire one of absolute security.” Not less instructive is his 
description of the efforts of German influences to poison 
Austria against England, and he epitomises the policy of Ger- 
many in these pregnant. sentences: ‘‘The Germans, it remains 
my firm belief, continue to be potentially our most unrelenting 
and dangerous foes. . . . I have long thought that the 
supreme danger of our times is the aspiration of the German 
race to dominion over the whole of Central Europe.” He 
points out with great force that we owe it to our Austrian 
friends no less than to ourselves to avoid “the semblance even 
of being drawn into the orbit of Germany, and thereby allowing 
it to be supposed that we are indifferent to and still less 
countenance the far-reaching designs of the powerful and daily 
increasing Pan-German party,” which aims at the “ dismember- 
ment of a great and friendly Empire vitally essential to a sound 
balance of power.” The second article to which we would also 
direct the reader’s attention is a collective contribution on British 
Foreign Policy by A. B.C. etc., embodying the views of a number 
of men who have made a special study of foreign affairs, and 
have had exceptional opportunities of forming a sound judgment. 
It is written without animus against any Power, but by a mere 
recital of facts it establishes a case against an Anglo-German 
policy which ought to put such a development outside the pale 
of practical politics. 


The subject of our foreign relations has been admirably 
The Spectator dealt with in two recent articles in the Spectator, 
‘ which can hardly be accused of being governed 

by anti-German prejudice. The Spectator (October 4) con- 
firms our information to the effect that it is “ the fixed intention 
of the German Emperor to try to entangle us in some form of 
alliance, or at any rate to make the rest of the world think that 
we are so entangled,” and it discusses his motives with convincing 
lucidity. The Triple Alliance has lost its reality, and would 
collapse at any serious crisis, Italy is doing direct business 
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with France, while Austria realises that Berlin is not the short 
cut to St. Petersburg; and with the growth of a spirit of 
self-reliance among Germany’s allies, her position as predomi- 
nant partner becomes illusory. But the main factor in com- 
promising Germany’s European position is the Pan-German 
movement, which, with its “covert encouragement from high 
quarters,” has “created throughout Europe a great deal of 
alarm and distrust.’ It is therefore only natural that a Power 
in such a very “ precarious position” as Germany should want 
our benevolent assistance, but, as the Spectator points out, we 
should ask ourselves “will it be worth our while to agree 
to her overtures ?” This question is answered in the negative. 
In the first place, Germany is not in a position to give us 
anything which we require ; in the second place, her disloyal 
conduct disentitles her to our confidence; in the third 
place, association with her would compromise our relations 
with other Powers. Finally, she is unable to harm us 
if we reject her advances. After all, she has done her best 
in this respect throughout the South African War, at the end 
of which, in spite of her desperate intrigues, we find our- 
selves on no worse terms with other Powers than before the 
war. It is true that our attitude towards Germany herself is 
altered, and that she is building a great fleet to the accom- 
paniment of menace and imprecation against ourselves ; 
but if we play our cards well and cultivate a wise detach- 
ment to-day, it is not we but Germany who may find 
herself isolated to-morrow. The Sfectator pursues this very 
topic in a masterly article (October 18) urging that, so far 
from our allowing ourselves to be entangled by the Kaiser, the 
isolation of Germany should become a cardinal feature of our 
foreign policy. The writer meets the argument of timid 
persons who might “ shrink from the idea of thus endeavouring 
to isolate Germany as too hostile and too dangerous, and as 
running the risk should it fail of making a deadly enemy of 
Germany,” by the seund observation that “in reality it would 
have a contrary effect. The Germans respect power above all 
things, and the moment they saw us take up a seriously watchful 
attitude to them, their one idea would be to try and avoid our 
enmity.” The peg on which, so to speak, this article was hung 
was the insolent speech of Herr Bassermann, the leader of the 
National Liberal Party in the Reichstag, who lately told his 
followers : “ In our attitude towards England we must keep cool, 
and wnitil (our italics) we have a strong fleet it would be a mistake 
to let ourselves be driven into a hostile policy towards England.” 
The irresistible inference from this language, which we believe 
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expresses the ideas of the Kaiser, is, “ when we have a sufficiently 
strong fleet, we can throw off the mask and reveal ourselves as 
the enemy of England.” But the Kaiser is clever enough to add : 
“ Meanwhile I will entangle England politically so as to poison 
her relations with other Powers and to render it impossible for 
her to make counter naval preparations.” 


While we recognise that the situation is serious—because 

the retirement of Lord Salisbury has deprived 
An Appeal. the Cabinet of the one man who thoroughly 
understood and appreciated German aims, as he showed so 
long ago as 1864 by his memorable article in the Quarterly 
Review—we decline to throw up the sponge. The case in 
favour of keeping clear of any German entanglement is so 
simple and so strong that we cannot believe that men of the 
intellect, the judgment and the patriotism of Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Balfour, and Lord Lansdowne will tamely allow themselves 
to become the dupes of a foreign monarch, however brilliant 
and fascinating he may be. That he has an extraordinary power 
of hypnotising Englishmen, public as well as private, has been 
abundantly manifested ; but, after all, those who have been once 
hoodwinked should be twice shy, and it can hardly, we think, 
be denied that at various periods since 1895 the Kaiser has 
succeeded in inducing some of our statesmen to adopt an 
attitude which subsequent events must have made them regret. 
We venture to hope also that Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, Sir 
Edward Grey, and Mr. Haldane, men who have succeeded in 
gaining to a remarkable degree the respect of their fellow- 
countrymen, may have a word to say on this question, and will 
refuse to stand by and allow us to be committed to a policy 
which is equally against our instincts, our traditions and our 
interests. May we not have the benefit on this occasion of the 
Liberal principle which opposes “ entangling alliances,” and 
would not Liberal silence at such a juncture make the Liberal 
leaders parties to a policy which they know to be wrong? 
Nor is it extravagant to expect that the editors of our great 
newspapers will enter their protest and will make it manifest, 
from the moment the Kaiser sets foot in England a few 
days hence, that however personally welcome he may be 
as the grandson of Queen Victoria and the nephew and guest 
of our Sovereign, and whatever luck we may wish him in the 
coverts of Sandringham, no political significance is to be 
attached to his presence among us, because it is our firm deter- 
mination to keep clear of European entanglements. We stand 
by the policy of Lord Salisbury, one of the wisest men who 
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ever directed British foreign affairs, and without unduly press- 
ing the doctrine of mandate, we declare emphatically that it is 
not open to his successors to enter upon any negotiations 
which would be repudiated if they were published. 


The reader may, perhaps, be inclined to say, “ Surely it can- 
not be denied that the Emperor showed his 
friendly disposition by refusing to receive the 
Boer Generals.” Even if true, this would be 
entirely irrelevant to the subject, and would afford no justi- 
fication for committing this country to a disastrous line of 
policy. It would be giving much for little. Moreover, we are 
disposed to think that the less said as to the Boer Generals’ visit 
to Berlin the better—from the German point of view. In the 
first place, there is every reason to believe that the original 
overture for an interview came not from the Boers to the Kaiser, 
as is commonly believed, but from the Kaiser to the Boers. 
His Majesty desired to show his sympathy for our late enemy, 
thus conciliating and gratifying the German Anglophobes, who 
would requite him by voting the increase of the German Navy, 
which is understood to be coming up in the next Session of the 
Reichstag. Owing to a calculated semi-official indiscretion, the 
news of the contemplated interview leaked out, producing a 
storm of protest from this country which amazed the Berlin 
Government, who then realised that the approaching visit to 
England would be hopelessly compromised if the interview 
took place. The next manoeuvre was to try and make our 
Government an accomplice in its own humiliation by getting 
the Boers presented to the Kaiser by the British Ambassador 
in Berlin. We will not insult Lord Lansdowne by the sugges- 
tion that he would ever have walked into such an obvious trap ; 
but the dilemma was settled by the refusal of the Boers to play 
the German game. They declined to solicit an audience on 
the revised terms, and consequently the entire German semi- 
official and demi-semi-official press were compelled to eat their 
own words, to turn and rend the Generals, and to pretend that 
it was their lack of savoir faire that was alone responsible for 
the notion that they could converse with an Emperor, The 
episode was dealt with in a cartoon in K/aderadatsch, more 
coarse than humorous, showing eight or ten of the leading 
editors of Berlin spitting in their own faces, while Count von 
Bilow, the Imperial Chancellor, arrayed as a circus master, 
stands by with a long whip. We doubt whether any European 
Government has ever been made more thoroughly ridiculous 
than the Germans have made themselves over this Boer business, 
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entirely owing to the fact that Count von Bilow suffers from 
the failing known as “ too clever by half.” The feelings of the 
Generals, who were first invited to put themselves forward quite 
irrespective of our Ambassador, and were then called upon to sub- 
mit themselves to him, may be easier imagined than described. 
The incident affords incisive comment on the view entertained 
by certain amiable persons in this country who invite us to believe 
that the German Government has no control over the German 
Press, whose Anglophobe tone during the war has been a source 
of serious concern and grief to Wilhelm II. and Count von 
Bilow! There is reason to fear that Carlyle’s view of this 
nation is held in the highest quarters in Berlin : ‘There are 
thirty million of people in Great Britain, mostly fools.” 


If the Boer Generals are not incurably deaf to sound advice 
; they would do well to take to heart the criticism 
American : : ' 
. and counsel of an American who discusses their 
Advice to the : . . 
<li recent proceedings in a temperate and obviously 
bond fide letter to the Times (October 20). As 
a friend of the late Republics, he is concerned lest their con- 
templated appeal for charitable and philanthropic assistance to 
the United States should prove as great a fiasco as their pitiful 
performance in Europe. He recognises that the dauntless three 
would meet with general admiration for the gallant fight they 
made, “and a good deal of special sympathy among imperfectly 
naturalised Americans because that fight was conducted against 
Great Britain.” But the practical American mind keenly 
resents the frequently attempted analogy between the Boers 
and the people of the thirteen American Colonies who won 
their independence and founded the United States. Nor 
are comparisons between the South African War and the 
Southern rebellion of 1861 more appreciated. They are 
“erroneous, and may even be resented.” The Boer Generals 
are frankly reminded that, in the first place, the American 
Revolution was successful, “and their war was not,” and if 
individuals are to be compared, no American can recognise 
the least resemblance between Dr. Leyds and Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, “who occupied in 1776 a position similar to 
Dr. Leyds in 1900.” Nor is the spurious likeness between 
Mr. Kruger and George Washington more attractive to the 
average American, and the writer pertinently asks: ‘“‘ What would 
have been thought of George Washington if, in the darkest 
hours of the Revolution, after the winter at Valley Forge, he 
and Robert Morris had got together all the cash they could 
realise and had then exiled themselves to Versailles, and lived 
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there in the best prevailing style?” Then, again, no American 
can conceive Lee, Johnston, Jackson, Ben Hill, or Wade 
Hampton soliciting Europe for subscriptions after the sur- 
render in 1865, and “dwelling ceaselessly on the havoc and 
misery wrought among their people by the war which they 
had begun by firing on Fort Sumter.” Nor did the champions 
of the “lost cause” ever dream of bolstering it up by seeking 
interviews with foreign Sovereigns. Those great soldiers have 
become the pride of all sections of the American nation on 
account of the manner in which, after they had bowed to the 
inevitable like the Boers, they, unlike the Boer Generals, set to 
work in their own country. 


The correspondent we have quoted reminds us _ that 
“War is hell,” and cannot be conducted as 
Bad Losers. . : ; 
seems to be supposed by certain writers in 
Boston and Manchester, “as if it were a school feast.” 
Now the Boer Generals apparently wish the world to be- 
lieve that, although the war had been going on for six 
months before a single British soldier entered the enemy’s 
country, “the inevitable savagery of war was not mani- 
fested until after that first six months had expired.” General 
Delarey is quoted as declaring that the Boer losses during the 
war amounted to £75,000,000, which it would be more honest 
for Great Britain to have paid than to have flung the miserable 
three millions in their faces. But if the burghers lost any 
such sum it would mean that nearly every one of the eighty 
thousand had nearly a thousand pounds to lose in addition to 
their town properties, which remain practically intact, “ and the 
land which, at least, has not been destroyed. Why should we 
be asked to swallow such statements?” They only prove the 
urgency for the production of accounts before subscriptions are 
collected. But there is a moral aspect of the latest develop- 
ment of Boerism which strikes the American mind even more 
forcibly than the political and financial aspects of the Generals’ 
tour. One of the supreme tests of a man is “ the way, to use 
our slang phrase, in which after defeat in any kind of game he 
stands up and takes his medicine.” Now the Boers “do not 
seem to be taking their medicine in a manly fashion.” 


Their speeches and appeals are not worthy of the sort of men we thought 
they were. To make an effective appeal to us, they must remember that they 
began their war, that they laid down their arms, and that they have been treated 
with a generosity without precedent ; and when they ask us for money they 
ought to tell us how much they have already got and what they intend to do 
with what we give them, and, above all, how they propose to build up their 
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country ; and they will not increase their chance of getting those funds by 
telling us tall stories. 


We have little doubt that, should the Boers decide on a trans- 
Atlantic tour, they will receive, as in Europe, great ovations from 
the rag-tag and bobtail and the crazy Anglophobes who consti- 
tute the backbone of Pro-Boerism across the Atlantic as else- 
where, but if they aim at the political embarrassment of Great 
Britain they will fail even more egregiously in the United States 
than in Europe. They will certainly not succeed in extracting 
any serious number of dollars from the American public that, who, 
though generous, are practical, and are not in the least disposed 
to fling away their money upon those who are evidently dancing 
to the piping of Dr. Leyds and Co. We doubt whether they 
will even succeed in diverting the hard-earned savings of the 
American servant-girl from the Irish Parliamentary Party. 


As a Russian scare was about due, it would be unreasonable 
to resent the recent excitement over the Darda- 
nelles. The Standard commenced operations 
with a telegram from Paris (or was it Berlin ?) to the effect that 
private negotiations were proceeding between Russia and 
Turkey which would probably lead to the Dardanelles being 
in future open to the ingress and egress of Russian warships, 
but closed to the squadrons of other Powers. This was 
followed by a Bucharest telegram to the Daily Mail from a 
correspondent who was prepared to “absolutely guarantee” 
the accuracy of his statement that Russia has “offered” to 
Turkey a revival of the Unkiar-Skelessi treaty which was con- 
cluded in 1833, and established an alliance between the two 
Powers, its object being described as “the most ardent desire 
to ensure the duration, the maintenance, and the entire inde- 
pendence of the Sublime Porte.” It practically reduced Turkey 
to the position of a Protectorate of Russia, and it bound the 
latter on the request of the former “to furnish by land or by 
sea as many troops and forces as the two contracting 
parties should deem necessary.” Finally, the Porte pledged 
itself not to permit any foreign warship to enter the Black Sea 
under any pretence whatever. Owing to the opposition of 
Western Europe this treaty lapsed after eight years, and we are 
asked to believe that its revival was demanded by the Grand 
Duke Nicholas during his recent visit to Constantinople after 
the Shipka Pass celebrations. ‘Consternation” was said to 
reign in the Palace, and the Porte and every one else, we were 
told, wanted to know what Great Britain would do. The 
reticence of the Berlin press in discussing this startling 
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announcement, which if well founded would affect German 
interests even more than our own, tends to confirm the view 
that the news was a red herring put forward in perfectly good 
faith by English correspondents unconscious of the fact that 
they were thereby diverting attention from the serious struggle 
now proceeding at Constantinople between Germany and Russia, 
not over the Dardanelles, but over the Baghdad Railway. We 
are disposed to doubt whether the closing of the Dardanelles 
to Russian warships is as primary a British interest as it is 
supposed to be in some quarters ; while, looking to the future, 
the closure can hardly be regarded as a permanent condition. 
But of this, at any rate, we are convinced—viz. that the con- 
struction of the Baghdad Railway, with the inevitable terminus 
on the Persian Gulf, would be a serious detriment to British 
interests, and we cordially hope that Russian opposition at 
Constantinople may succeed in frustrating this enterprise. We 
must also decline at this time of day to be “scared” over 
Manchuria, which the famous Zimes Peking correspondent. 
informs us is now “absolutely dominated” by Russia. This is 
the logical result of our past policy in the Far East, and it is no 
use crying over spilt milk. 


Owing to the hostile attitude of several correspondents in 
Paris, who cannot help to some extent reflecting 
the Nationalist atmosphere in which they live, 
the position of the Combes Government runs 
some risk of being misunderstood in this country. We publish 
this month a valuable and critical article from the pen of 
M. Cornély on the struggle with the religious Orders, and 
we are not for a moment concerned to defend the action 
of the Government in every particular, but it is as well, at 
any rate, to realise its strength as well as its weakness. We 
were warned that it would hardly survive the meeting of the 
Chamber, but, on the contrary, we find that the Premier 
triumphs in every Division, and is able to vindicate his 
policy with vigour and success whenever he mounts the 
tribune. He is clearly a first-class fighting man, and he 
has put more heart into the Republican party than any 
leader since the death of Gambetta. It would be rash to 
predict that he will remain where he is, as Paris is the home 
of the unexpected, but should his Cabinet live through the 
winter, there is no reason why it should not secure a long spell 
of power, during which its principal labour will be the fortifi- 
cation of the Republic against internal enemies. While not 
fortunate in all his colleagues (M. Camille Pelletan, for example, 
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has succeeded in getting himself too much talked about), the 
Premier has a very able Foreign Minister in the person of M. 
Delcassé, and a Chancellor of the Exchequer who will evolve 
order out of the present financial chaos, if any man can. M. 
Rouvier produced his long-expected Budget in the middle of 
October, the estimated expenditure being £144,000,000, and 
the deficit, for which, of course, he is not responsible, over 
£8,000,000. He does not pretend that there is any magical 
remedy for such a serious state of things, but hopes by such 
sums as will accrue to the Exchequer by the conversion of the 
French ventes, the Chinese indemnity, the suppression of the 
Redemption Fund of the National Savings Bank, the rigorous 
enforcement of Excise Duties on brandy distillers, the increase 
in the price of tobacco and other minor measures, to work up 
a small surplus. The immense wealth of France is once more 
illustrated by the recent publication of the statistics of the 
foreign investments of Frenchmen, which amount to a grand 
total of £1,200,000,000, of which £280,000,000 are invested 
in Russia, £1 20,000,000 in Spain, and no less than {157,000,000 
in Great Britain, South Africa and Egypt. The weak spot in 
the present financial position of France is the serious crisis 
prevailing in Russia, which is believed to be responsible for 
the recent fall in renées. 


Considerable interest was excited at the beginning of last 
T month by the announcement that the negotia- 
he Cunard ,. 
heats tions between the Cunard Company and the 

British Government, which had arisen in conse- 
quence of the Cunard remaining outside the Morgan Shipping 
Combine, had resulted in an agreement. Under this agreement, 
which remains in force for over twenty years, the company 
contracts to build two 24-knot steamers for the Atlantic trade, 
and undertakes to remain a purely British undertaking, both 
management and shares remaining in British hands, though 
how the possession of the shares is to be controlled has so far 
not been explained. The whole of the Cunard fleet is to be 
held at the disposal of the Government, and the company 
also undertakes not to unduly raise freights or to give pre- 
ferential rates to foreigners. The Government on its side is to 
lend the money to build the two new vessels at 2$ per cent., 
the loan being repaid by annual instalments extending over 
twenty years, and on the completion of the vessels the present 
Admiralty subvention to the company is to be raised to 
£150,000 per annum. Both parties are to be congratulated, 
we think, on this arrangement, not only because the Cunard 
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enters into a profitable partnership, and the nation secures 
the services of an emergency transport fleet, but mainly 
because it marks our abandonment, as is recognised abroad, 
of the obsolete shipping policy to which we became committed 
when the Cobdenite craze was atits climax. Our distinguished 
contemporary, the Spectator, while making a wry face over 
“‘ shipping subsidies,” is prepared to tolerate this agreement as 
providing us with “a piece of naval strength worth paying 
for.’ For our part, we are inclined to doubt whether such 
“naval strength” as is afforded by a somewhat ancient 
mercantile fleet is commercially worth the high price we are 
to pay for it. Far more welcome to our mind is the avowal 
that the British Government has duties towards a great national 
industry. It cannot be defended as a matter of business but as 
a nail in the coffin of the /aissez aller system. 


Not less important than the conclusion of the agreement with 
The Combine the CunardCompany was the welcome announce- 
ment made by Mr. Gerald Balfour, the President 
of the Board of Trade, at the Master Cutlers’ 
Feast at Sheffield on October 1, that the Government had also 
come to terms with the Morgan Shipping Combine. At one 
time it was feared that less sagacious counsels might prevail, 
and that we might in consequence find ourselves involved in 
an unprofitable struggle with this corporation, backed by the 
American exchequer. Now that an amicable agreement has 
been concluded, it is asserted with equal vehemence, according 
to the temperament, and nationality of the writer, that on the 
one hand our Government have bought “a pig in a poke,” 
while on the other Mr. Pierpont Morgan is taunted by some of 
his compatriots with having been hopelessly worsted by “ the 
Machiavellis of Whitehall.” These extreme views should assist 
the general public on both sides of the Atlantic to regard the 
matter dispassionately. The text of the agreement has not 
been published at the time of writing, but its essence may be 
extracted from Mr. Gerald Balfour’s speech, which was touched 
by a note of self-complacency not a little entertaining to close 
students of this question. He began with a brief sketch of the 
Combine, whose career from the first aroused considerable 
uneasiness in this country, greatly accentuated by the news 
that great British Lines, including the famous White Star, had 
passed under the control of a single corporation domiciled in 
another country, which had likewise been joined by the two 
leading German companies, the Anglo-American and the North- 
German Lloyd. Nor was public excitement allayed by the - 
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announcement that the latter had succeeded in entering the 
Combination on different, and apparently superior, terms to the 
British Lines, for while the latter were practically absorbed, the 
former were allied and preserved an independent status. Apart 
from the commercial menace there was the naval loss involved 
by the threatened withdrawal of fast steamers hitherto at the 
disposal of the Admiralty. But the chief cause of disquietude 
last summer, which was not alluded to by the President of the 
Board of Trade, was the contrast between the wakefulness of 
the Berlin Government and the evident somnolence of the 
British Government. According to the latest Ministerial version, 
however, our Cabinet was extraordinarily active. Negotiations 
were immediately opened with Lord Inverclyde, the Chairman 
of the Cunard Company, and Mr. Pierpont Morgan as repre- 
senting the Atlantic Shipping Combination, to both of whom 
Mr. Gerald Balfour pays this tribute: “It is the barest justice 
to say of both these gentlemen that they have showed the 
utmost readiness to meet the wishes of the Government.” 


After epitomising the Cunard agreement, the speaker briefly 
described the arrangement with Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, which will be no surprise to the readers 
of this Review, as many months ago we urged 
the wisdom of coming to some such terms which we under- 
stood were on offer to the British Government, The general 
effect of this agreement with the Shipping Combination— 
which has since been formally incorporated at Trenton, New 
Jersey, under the name of the International Mercantile Marine 
Company (the capital being £24,000,000)—is that British 
companies entering the Combination shall remain effectively 
British. They will retain their separate identity, and their 
boards will be mainly British. As a natural consequence, 
“every ship now flying the British flag, and half the ships here- 
after to be built for the Combination, shall continue to be 
British ships, and shall continue to fly the British flag, and they 
shall be officered by British officers, and manned in a reason- 
able proportion by British crews.” Our Government on its 
side undertakes that these companies shall continue to be 
treated on a footing of equality with other British companies 
as regards any services, postal, military, or naval, which may 
be required from the British Mercantile Marine. The agree- 
ment runs for a period of twenty years, and can be prolonged 
with five years’ notice on either side, but our Government wisely 
reserves to itself the right of revocation should the Combination 
at any time “pursue a policy hostile to the British Mercantile 
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Marine, or hostile to British trade.” There is every reason to 
be satisfied with this settlement. We have always taken a cool 
and moderate view of the Combine, for some such development 
was an inevitable result of the consolidation of railroad interests 
in the United States and of legitimate American ambitions to 
participate in the Atlantic traffic. No Protectionist country 
would permanently consent to allow its over-sea commerce to be 
monopolised by foreign bottoms. The advantage to the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine of being in quasi-partnership with 
the British Government is so obvious that we are rather sur- 
prised that intelligent Americans should suggest that Mr. 
Morgan has been “done” by Mr. Gerald Balfour, flattering as 
is the suggestion to our amour propre. It is needless at the 
moment to dwell on the politico-strategic aspects of the partner- 
ship, except to say that there are good reasons for believing 
that the Kaiser was at one time unusually active in opposing its 
conclusion, while the sullen silence of the Berlin press, now 
that it has been accomplished, tells its own tale. 


It cannot be truly said that Somaliland is a country which 
A Foreign has bulked largely in the public eye, and it was 
Office War probably a considerable surprise to the average 

* Englishman to learn that this remote place was 

the scene of aserious British military enterprise, just as it was a 
shock to him to learn that the enterprise was imperilled. The 
causes of our latest “regrettable incident,” which are political 
rather than military, are set forth in an excellent article in the 
Morning Post of October 21. Somaliland is a British Pro- 
tectorate lying between Abyssinia and the Red Sea, covering 
an area of nearly 70,000 square miles, which was transferred 
from the Indian Government to the Foreign Office, although the 
latter department ought to be fully occupied in managing our 
foreign policy. For the last three years this Protectorate has 
been threatened by the operations of a certain Mullah, officially 
described as “mad,” viz. Muhammed Abdullah, who, according 
to the vague statement of Lord Lansdowne last July, “ was 
attacking and inflicting severe punishment on some tribesmen 
over whom we had assumed a kind of protectorate.” This 
phrase, ‘‘a kind of protectorate,’ is surely worthy to rank 
with the Lord Chancellor’s ‘a sort of warfare.” The British 
authorities on the spot, it is at any rate satisfactory to note, 
had steadily recognised the danger of allowing the power of the 
Mullah to develop. So long ago as April 1899, our Consul- 
General at Berbera, Colonel Sadler, addressed a despatch to 
the Foreign Office drawing attention to the fact that the Mullah 
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“was collecting arms and men with a view to establishing his 
authority over the south-eastern portion of the Protectorate.” 
Subsequently he reported that the enemy had suddenly 
appeared at Burao, in the heart of the Protectorate, with a 
force of 1500 men, and had proclaimed himself Mahdi. 
Colonel Sadler declared that “‘the time has come when we 
must meet this movement by force, for we could not allow 
him to menace our coast towns and our supremacy over the 
Protectorate. . . . The Mullah must at all costs be turned out 
of Burao and a post established there.” This he regarded as 
the key to the position, and even after the dispersal of the 
Mullah’s forces he consistently advocated our occupation of 
Burao. But Downing Street decided otherwise—and it is only 
fair to make allowance for the fact that at the time our 
resources were seriously strained by the South African War— 
and Colonel Sadler was officially informed: “Her Majesty's 
Government are of opinion that in the circumstances described 
you should for the present confine all military measures to what 
is requisite for ensuring the security of the ports, and that any 
operations in the interior of the Protectorate should be deferred.” 


In August 1900 Colonel Sadler informed the Foreign Office 
Defini that the tribes of the Protectorate complained 
= = that we left them at the mercy of the Mullah; 
aan They look on the Mullah as being practically master of 
the situation, allowed to do as he pleases, and they do not understand our 
hesitation in taking steps to suppress him. . . . The tribes are losing confidence 
in our ability to protect them, and unless that confidence is maintained we 
shall not be able to count on their allegiance, and they will be driven to make 
the best terms they can with the Mullah for the safety of their herds and flocks, 
on which their very life depends. 


Ultimately, on November 16, Colonel Sadler was authorised to 
levy a thousand Somalis under Colonel Swayne and seventeen 
British officers, but the same hesitancy still animated Downing 
Street, and Lord Lansdowne telegraphed on March 8, 1gor, 
that “in any case his Majesty’s Government would not care that 
Swayne’s advance south should extend much further than was 
originally contemplated.” Colonel Sadler firmly replied that it 
was essential to prevent the Mullah from re-establishing his power 
in the eastern part of the Protectorate, and that our presence in 
the Dolbahanta was necessary to prevent those tribes from 
wavering. Colonel Swayne accordingly formed a strong camp 
at Burao, and declared his ability, after several minor engage- 
ments, to cope with the Mullah, who had withdrawn into Italian 
territory. The Consul-General (Colonel Sadler) expressed the 
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opinion: “If we now withdraw there will be no finality to the 
Mullah’s movement, and he may at any time return to the 
Dolbahanta and dominate that province again. . . . All things 
considered, I am of opinion that we cannot leave the Mullah at 
Mudug, so close to our Protectorate.” Lord Lansdowne refused 
to authorise the pursuit of the enemy, and suggested the evacua- 
tion of Burao and the withdrawal to the coast. Meanwhile 
Colonel Swayne had inflicted a severe defeat on the Mullah, and 
expressed his opinion on the policy of scuttle in a despatch, 
dated July 18 (1901), to Colonel Sadler: “I fear that our 
sudden return to the coast will encourage the Mullah, at a time 
when our continued pursuit would have resulted in his eventual 
capture. The tribes cannot withstand him, and as he has nowa 
number of Mijjertein riflemen with him, swelling the number of 
his rifles to some six hundred or so, he will, I have no doubt, 
overrun the Dolbahanta Country after my return.” Lord Lans- 
downe, however, declined to sanction the measures necessary 
for the protection of the neighbouring tribes, although Colonel 
Swayne reported on July 31: 

There is not at present a single Dolbahanta tribe that wishes to go back to 
its subjection to the Mullah, but all the Elders constantly, in speaking to me, 
came back to this point—they are absolutely unable to withstand without our 
assistance the riflemen of the Mullah. ‘“ What is the use of spears?” they all 
said. “ It would be as well now for us all to throw them down and take sticks ! 
If you go back now we are certain to be punished for having left the Mullah, 
and for having made a peace with you. And we shall have to do all the Mullah 
wishes us, and even again attack your tribes under his orders.” 

Colonel Sadler strongly supported this view, and urged that 
at any rate we should permanently keep a force at Burao, but 
even this proposal was rejected by the Secretary of State, who 
informed our Consul-General “after careful consideration of 
your despatch of August 1, his Majesty’s Government feel 
unable to sanction Burao being permanently occupied, or a 
new corps being formed to hold either that place or other 
posts in the interior. You may retain a force under arms, not 
exceeding the number in your despatch, as a_ provisional 
measure, and until effects of recent operations can be better 
estimated.” 


The forecasts of Colonel Sadler and Colonel Swayne were 
only too speedily verified. Within a short time 
the Mullah, with a greatly increased force, re- 
invaded the country of the Dolbahantas, and 
compelled these tribes to join his standard. Thus reinforced, 
he raided the equally friendly Ishak tribes, coming within a 
few miles of our temporary post at Burao. As the Morning Post 
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observes “the stupid persistence in a policy which no longer 
bore any relation to facts” left the Government no alternative 
but to sanction a further expedition in the spring of this year. 
Meantime the strength of the Mullah had increased immensely, 
and his prestige had grown as ours declined. There can be 
very little doubt that Colonel Swayne was allotted a well-nigh 
hopeless task, and on October 20 came the lamentable news 
expected by those who knew the facts. Colonel Cobb, Chief 
Staff Officer to Colonel Swayne, telegraphed that the Briti:h 
force, consisting of some 2300 troops, the greater part 
being scratch Somali levies, had been attacked on October 6 at 
Erigo while advancing through the thick bush, and that by dint 
of hard fighting the enemy had been twice repulsed with con- 
siderable losses, our casualties being two British officers and 
fifty men killed, and a hundred wounded. A subsequent and 
more serious telegram from Colonel Swayne announced that 
this engagement had “ considerably shaken ” the Somali levies, 
that the enemy were bringing up reinforcements from all sides, 
and that our force, much hampered by the wounded and the 
want of water, was retiring on Bohotle. After the twelfth hour 
has struck the Foreign Office realises the gravity of the situation 
but not its cause. The Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
informed the House of Commons that “the Secretary of State 
deeply regrets the lamentable loss of life which has taken place, 
and the possible results of the retirement which has followed,” 
as though the retirement of Colonel Swayne, and not the 
deafness of the Department, was responsible for the condition 
of the Protectorate. Reinforcements are being promptly 
despatched from India, where the word “ prompt” has some 
significance, and the Foreign Office recognises the need of 
“very much more prolonged operations than we had hoped, 
and a larger force than we had at first thought would be 
sufficient.” As we go to press comes the welcome news of 
Colonel Swayne’s safe arrival at Bohotle. We shall now have 
to set to work to smash the Mullah. 


When we went to press at the end of September there were 
some symptoms of an incipient panic in the 

. a Ministerial Party. Several Members of Parlia- 
; ment showed a disposition to run away from the 
Education Bill, and the atmosphere of the Carlton Club was. 
described as “electric.” This nervousness was partly attribu- 
table to the fact that while Unionists had been enjoying a well- 
earned holiday on moors and links or by the sea, the Non- 


conformist tub-thumpers were abroad darkening the firmament 
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with their outcries, lamentations, and menaces. Inaction tests 
the moral of the steadiest soldiers, and the Unionist rank and 
file were not proof against the fusillade opened upon them 
from all quarters, to which so far no adequate reply had been 
permitted, and it is not surprising that here and there a white 
flag was hoisted by unauthorised persons. The position was 
made considerably worse by the utterances of Lord London- 
derry and Sir William Walrond, the former of whom has lately 
become Minister of Education on the principle that the squarest 
peg should be put into the roundest hole. This fact made his 
dark hints at a dissolution somewhat disquieting, while the 
latter signalised his recent elevation to the Chancellorship of 
the Duchy of Lancaster by the profound and penetrating 
proposal that the no-rate Crusade against the Education Bill 
should be met by a Round Table Conference! It would 
have been as rational to propose a Round Table Conference 
with the Boers on the opening of the war. As Ministers 
showed signals of distress it was no wonder that minor poli- 
ticians wrote half-hearted letters to inquisitive constituents 
suggesting compromise with those who had declared that there 
could be no compromise, or that journalists should positively 
announce the imminent withdrawal of the Education Bill. Mr. 
Chamberlain, asso often before, came to the rescue of his col- 
leagues and his Party with a clear and emphatic pronouncement 
which completely cleared the air and acted as a magical tonic 
to the Ministerial forces. It was certainly one of his most 
notable achievements, for if there is a political question on which 
he might be supposed to be in difficulties and not to see eye to 
eye with his Conservative friends, it is an Education Bill 
denounced as “ designed to bolster up voluntary schools.” No 
Unionist would have been entitled to complain had the Colonial 
Secretary remained interned in his great department, and 
allowed the brunt of the struggle to be borne by those more 
immediately responsible for the measure. However, that is not 
his way, and he very characteristically descended into the arena 
with extraordinary effect, and reminded politicians of what they 
are so apt to forget, viz., that it is not always politic to run 
away from your opponents. 


The conference of Liberal Unionists addressed by Mr. 
Chamberlain was held at Birmingham on Oc- 
ened tober 9. After reminding his pains that 
‘‘ behind the controversy in which the country 
is now engaged there lie even deeper issues, of infinite import- 
ance to the national and imperial interest, which we ought not 
entirely to forget,” the Colonial Secretary proceeded to deal 
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with the present Bill, and thus disposed of current rumours : 
«] may say at once, and in order that we may have a clearer 
idea of the issues to be discussed, that the Government will 
not withdraw this Bill.” No Government in the world 
could introduce a measure of such importance and magnitude 
twice into the House of Commons and withdraw it for a 
second time without suffering so much in its credit and in- 
fluence as to be no longer worthy to represent the nation at 
home or abroad. The defeat of this Bill, which he did not 
believe to be possible, would inevitably be followed by the 
resignation of the Government. The next question was whether 
the Government should carry the Bill exactly as it stood, or 
whether they should be prepared to accept reasonable amend- 
ments. ‘It would be ridiculous for any member of a Government 
to introduce a Bill and say that the party and the country shall 
take this Bill line for line and word for word as it stands. No 
such suicidal and absurd notion has ever entered, I imagine, 
into the mind of any responsible statesman.” After reviewing 
our former education controversies which demonstrated once 
and for all that the country insisted on religious teaching in 
primary schools, Mr. Chamberlain approached the crux of the 
present controversy, viz. the question of taxation and repre- 
sentation. ‘1 desire as much as any one that taxation and 
representation should go together. The advocates of the Bill 
assert, and I defy any one to contradict them, that there is 
representation.” It might be argued that the representation 
was insufficient in amount, unsatisfactory in character, or 
inadequately secured, but it was evidently only a question of 
degree. The Prime Minister had declared again and again the 
Government’s intention “to give absolute popular control of 
the secular instruction in all the schools aided by the rate. 
That is the intention ; that is the object. . . . Suppose that by 
amendment . . . we make it perfectly clear beyond contention 
that the whole of the secular education of those denominational 
schools is for the first time brought under popular represen- 
tative control, will that satisfy you?” The only alternative 
was a universal undenominational system which would impose 
on the ratepayers the enormous cost of providing substantial 
buildings to accommodate the other half of the children of the 
country who now attended denominational schools. 


The remainder of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech consisted of a 
powerful plea for popular control of secular 

Test d ‘ : i odtenl mesa 
Cnintionn education in all schools, and denominational 
‘control of religious education in voluntary 
schools. Once that principle was accepted, and the way was 
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clear. Indeed, at this time of day it was the only practicable 
policy, and it was the policy which in one form or another 
every British Government would find itself forced to accept, for 
no Radical Cabinet would ever dare to face the only alternative, 
which was universal undenominationalism and the expropriation 
of the voluntary schools. At the close of the Conference 
Mr, Chamberlain submitted four questions which fairly cover 
the controversy : First, “ Are you, or are you not, in favour of 
popular control of secular instruction, whilst safeguarding the 
religious instruction in accordance with the views of the 
founders?” Answered in the affirmative by a large majority, 
the “Noes” numbering ten. Secondly, “ With the view of 
safeguarding this instruction, are you ready to leave the 
election of the head-teachers in the hands of the managers ?” 
Answered in the affirmative by a large majority, the “ Noes” 
numbering sixteen. Thirdly, “Are you in favour of the 
abolition of the Cowper-Temple Clause?” Answered in the 
negative, the “Ayes” numbering four. Fourthly, “Should 
the Council appoint a majority of the Education Committee 
from its own body ?” Answered in the affirmative, the “ Noes” 
numbering one. At the request of the Conference, the further 
question was put, ‘‘Are you in favour of the proposal that the 
majority of the Managing Committee of each of the voluntary 
schools, as far as secular instruction is concerned, should be 
popularly elected ?” This impracticable proposal was approved 
by a large majority, there being only two “ Noes.” 


Some days later Mr. Balfour, the Prime Minister, addressed 

,. @ great meeting at St. James’s Hall, Manchester, 

Mr. Balfour's in an able speech which held the attention of 
Potion. his audience for an hour and a half on the not 
very lively details of the Education Bill. Some who had the 
pleasure of hearing it, while appreciating its statesmanlike 
qualities, possibly experienced regret that the Prime Minister 
of the British Empire should have allowed himself to become 
so completely absorbed in one subject as not to have a word 
to say on any of the other great problems now exercising the 
minds of men, such as our foreign policy, Army reform, the 
reorganisation of the Admiralty, the pitiable condition of the 
loyalists in South Africa, &c. &c. It was repeatedly pointed 
out during Lord Salisbury’s Premiership that, owing to his also 
holding the exhausting office of Foreign Minister, he was unable 
to exercise that general supervision over the work of his. 
colleagues and the policy of the country which rendered the 
Premierships of Pitt and Palmertson, Peel and Gladstone so 
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memorable. It used to be said that Mr. Balfour’s succession 
would provide the country with a real Prime Minister. We 
trust this prediction may be verified, but so far the omens are 
discouraing. Mr. Balfour seems to move and live and have 
his being in the House of Commons, and manifests little or no 
interest in anything which does not affect the Parliamentary 
position of the Government. We are not for a moment under- 
rating the importance of the Education Bill, but the present 
state of things is as unsatisfactory as the preoccupied Premier- 
ship of the last few years, If it be true, as is suggested by those 
who defend present arrangements, that there is no other 
Cabinet Minister competent to pilot a big bill through the 
House of Commons, what an irresistible argument in favour of 
Reconstruction! It is because the business of the nation is 
greater than the success of any Bill that we respectfully enter 
this protest, and certainly not from any desire to depreciate 
one of the best measures drafted during the present genera- 
tion, or the skill and statesmanship which the Prime Minister 
has devoted to its defence. In the speech in question, which 


was addressed rather to the fair-minded onlooker than to the . 


passionate partisan, Mr. Balfour demonstrated that while the 
controversy has degenerated into a contemptible squabble as 
to who shall appoint the managers of the voluntary schools, 
the main aim of the Bill is to raise the whole standard of 
education, secondary as well as primary. It necessarily safe- 
guards denominational instruction in denominational schools, 
for that is the condition of any reform. No amendments 
striking at the essence of the Bill would be accepted, while 
genuine efforts to improve it without impairing essentials would 
be welcome. Indeed the speaker gave one strong hint to his 
moderate opponents by suggesting that those who desire that 
public control should be made a reality should turn their atten- 
tion “not to the balance of power among the managers for 
secular education, but to increasing the authority of the Borough 
or County Councils,” 


We do not propose to weary our readers by traversing the 
Royal Veto arid waste of speeches that have been delivered 

" against this Bill, not from any reluctance to 
present them with the other side, but because the great 
majority of these utterances are really unworthy to be re- 
corded. When intelligent Nonconformists imitate the childish 
tactics of French Nationalists and solemnly advocate a general 
strike against rates, though they have cheerfully paid taxes 
for thirty years which have found their way as grants into the 
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hands of the voluntary school managers, and when men like 
Dr. Clifford declare upon public platforms that if the Education 
Bill passes through Parliament the King should be petitioned to 
exercise the royal veto, we can imagine to what depths the small fry 
have descended or what rubbish has been poured forth by the pro- 
fessional politicians. In such competitions Sir William Harcourt 
is, of course, facile princeps. Age cannot wither nor custom 
stale his infinite variety. In addressing an audience at some 
obscure place in Wales the veteran pro-Boer complained of the 
“Laodicean tone” adopted by some people “ who call them- 
selves Liberals who are neither hot nor cold on the subject of 
this Bill—I confess I am very hot upon the subject—and talk 
and speak of it as if after all it was not such a very bad thing. 
In my opinion it is as bad a Bill as it is possible to have... . 
The main and guiding object of this Bill was the destruction of 
the School Boards. The School Boards have always been the 
favourite aversion of your Tory denominationalists. The more 
they were like the London School Board the more they have 
been detested. They were too successful rivals of the Church 
party,” &c. After much more in the same style Sir William 
Harcourt ultimately discharged his peroration, which consisted 
of this ridiculous rhodomontade : 

This is a battle which has to be fought to a finish. On our side we have 
reason and justice. They have the old Tory watchword of vested interest and 
privileged monopoly. Tothem public control is a subject of aversion because 
they know that public opinion is against them. This is one of those contests 
in which all the traditions of the Liberal Party call upon us for united action. 
No wonder that the Free Churches are banded together to-day, because they 
voice the sentiments of a free people. 


It is a relief to turn from such melancholy claptrap to the 
,. thoughtful opinion of an educational enthusiast 

an aunt's and expert, who can hardly be dismissed even 
va by Sir William Harcourt as an upholder of 
“vested interests” or a mouther of “old Tory watchwords.” 
Mr. Sidney Webb, the Chairman of the Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council, has probably rendered 
more signal services to the cause of higher education in this 
country than the whole Josse comitatus of agitators now 
on the stump. He discusses the Education Bill “from an 
Educationist point of view” in the Dazly Mail of October 17 
prefacing his criticisms with the remark that “after six months 
incessant public controversy the ordinary citizen knows less 
about the Education Bill than he did when it was introduced.” 
Briefly, it places education under the Town or County Council, 
and provides completely for all schools recognised as public 
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elementary schools, while giving the new local authority “an 
absolutely free hand to provide as much secondary, technical 
and university education as it chooses”; it leaves unchanged 
the undenominational character of the present undenominational 
schools, while preserving the denominational character of schools 
already denominational. ‘As one concerned for education,” 
the writer points out, the Bill has “three fundamentally good 
points’’: (1) It terminates the present dual control by School 
Board and Town or County Council, for it entrusts all educa- 
tion in every great town to a single spending body; (2) It 
sweeps away the restrictions now cramping School Board and 
County Council alike, for henceforward the Town Council of 
such places as Liverpool or Manchester will be able to spend 
“as much money on education as it chooses upon whatever 
subjects it chooses, for scholars of whatever age it chooses, 
allocating it to such schools as it chooses; charging such fee 
or no fee as it chooses, with whatever scholarships it chooses 
up to whatever grade it chooses.” (3) Education from the 
Kindergarten to the University now becomes part of an organic 
unity, and is a definite public function. “This renders the Bill 
of 1902 as epoch-making in the history of English education 
as that of 1870 when, after a tremendous struggle, only 
elementary education was admitted.” Like all practical 
measures it has its drawbacks, but according to Mr. Webb 
they are very different drawbacks from those we hear so 
much of at Radical meetings. In the first place London is 
excluded, and “I say it deliberately, London cannot afford to 
continue deprived of the educational freedom and the 
educational benefits conferred by this Bill on other towns.” 
Then again, women are excluded from the future local educa- 
tion authorities, though it is understood that this objection 
will be met by a Government amendment, while it must be 
recognised that in some towns the School Board might prove 
more fit to deal with education than the County Council, but one 
or the other ought to be abolished to secure unity of the spend- 
ing bodies. Mr. Webb objects also to the provision enabling 
boroughs of over 10,000 and urban districts over 20,000 to 
take themselves out of the county as regards elementary 
education. 


Mr. Sidney Webb recognises that in the minds of many the 
insuperable and overwhelming objection to the 
whole Bill is that the denominational schools in 
which half our children get their primary educa- 
tion are to be suffered to retain their special denominational 
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character ; that they are to be raised to a higher standard of 
efficiency in secular instruction at the public expense, while 
remaining under what is called the “management” of a ma- 
jority of denominational trustees. This is admittedlyan anomalous 
position, but the anomaly has been greatly exaggerated, for 
critics forget that managers who now have the spending of large 
grants will under the Bill “not have the spending of a single 
penny of public money.” All grants will be withdrawn from 
them, and the entire expenditure on every school will hence- 
forward be voted by the Town or County Council out of the 
Borough or County Fund, and will be audited like any other 
public expenditure, and will have to be spent as the local 
authority directs. It is true the managers continue to choose 
the teachers, while these will be wholly paid from local public 
funds instead of, as under the present régime, by the managers 
out of the public grant. The writer points out that this is a 
solution which is generally disliked, and is popular neither 
with the Roman Catholics nor with the Anglican Clergy, but 
‘some such solution is the only one practicable here and now 
in the England of to-day if we are to get any education reform 
at all.” In the eyes of the man who conscientiously objects 
to any State support of religious teaching it may be wrong, 
but from the standpoint of the educationist “it is by no means 
so serious a matter.” Mr. Sidney Webb closes his remarkable 
contribution to the education controversy as follows : 


Speaking solely from the standpoint of an educationist, there can be on 
doubt at all that this Bill will effect the greatest advance in our public educa- 
tion that has been made since the 1870 Act. Compared with that Act, it is far 
more democratic, far more radical, even far more socialist, proving that public 
opinion has moved far in these thirty-two years. No Cabinet that sat under 
Mr. Gladstone ever thought of giving unrestricted power to elected local 
authorities to provide out of the rates, without limit of age, or sex, or class, or 
grade, or subject, secondary and even university education for all and sundry, 
with or without fee, and with just as many maintenance scholarships as the 
democratically elected local authority chooses to vote. That is what this Bill 
does. 


Parliament reassembled for the Autumn Session on October 
a “ei meen from the silly proceedings of the 
‘ rish. Nationalists, who deem a certain number 
wae. of demonstrations necessary in order to remind 
the American subscriber of their existence, and whose object 
would be largely defeated if the Unionist press would act on 
the wise advice of the Spectator and ignore their “ ballyragging,” 
the proceedings were remarkably tame, and afforded a curious 
contrast to the turmoil which had been generated during the 
previous two months. Radical members who had breathed fire 
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and slaughter against the Government throughout the provinces 
and were never weary of declaring that the handwriting could 
be seen upon the wall, made a most miserable show in the 
House of Commons, and the first Division Lists proved that 
the party of the free people, as Sir William Harcourt termed 
his side, numbered about a hundred members. This, however, 
should be no excuse for Unionist slackness, which might enable 
the Opposition to snatch a victory on some vital clause. 
Another satisfactory element hitherto has been the abstention 
of the Nationalists from the Ministerial Lobby. If there is 
one thing which would make this Bill unpalatable to patriotic 
Englishmen, it would be the knowledge that it had been forced 
through Parliament by the assistance of a seditious Ultra- 
montane faction. Long may they continue to sulk! Having 
secured the whole time of the House for Government 
business, the Committee stage on Clause 8 was resumed, 
and a series of Opposition amendments were rejected by such 
satisfactory majorities as 112, 105 and 117 respectively. 
In the course of the discussion Mr. Balfour made it abundantly 
clear that the powers of the managers are insignificant compared 
to those of the local authority. In fact it will be fortunate for 
the Government if this measure gets through without the friends 
of denominational schools realising the extent to which denomi- 
national control has been whittled away. The interstices of 
the debates on the Education Bill which, owing to obstruction, 
has so far progresssed at the rate of about one line per diem, 
are to be filled up by the London Water Bill, which is also 
to be passed before Parliament adjourns; the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Bill; a Resolution to carry out the Sugar Bounties 
Convention; a Bill to enable the nation to accept the gift of 
Osborne by the Sovereign ; the Transvaal Taxation proposals ; 
the new Procedure Rules, which are to be converted from 
sessional into standing orders ; the Indian Budget and possibly 
proposals relating to the Uganda Railway. There is evidently 
not much time to lose if all this business is to be transacted ; 
and as soon as the Opposition have been given reasonable 
opportunities of stating their case and displaying their strength, 
we trust the Prime Minister will resort to the closure; also 
that he will be firm in resisting the Irish attempts to convert 
the august Mother of Parliaments into a bear-garden. 


A controversy has long been raging between the British 
manufacturer and the British consul as to which 
of them is most responsible for the admittedly 
unsatisfactory condition of our export trade in 
almost every part of the world. According to the former, whereas 
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the consuls of other Powers are trained and selected for the work 
of pushing the trade of their nationals, our consuls have usually 
been appointed for totally different reasons, and though many 
are able men they rarely possess the qualifications necessary. 
Their reports are alleged to be of little practical value, partly 
owing to the tardiness of their appearance, but primarily be- 
cause, through no fault of their own, the writers do not under- 
stand the complicated commercial questions with which they 
are nowadays expected to deal; consequently their “ good 
advice” to British manufacturers is so much waste of ink and 
stationery. The consul usually retorts in a similar strain, and 
declares that a comparison of the commercial capacity of the 
British manufacturer with that of the German or the American 
abundantly accounts for the success of the latter. The quarrel 
between the parties is a pretty quarrel as it stands, and we have 
no desire to take a hand in it. It is possible that each exag- 
gerates the remissness and ineptitude of the other, and that 
neither sufficiently appreciates those general causes which, in the 
opinion of many thoughtful Englishmen, are largely responsible 
for the arrest of our export trade. The disputants should 
consider, for example, the immense disadvantage under which 
we labour owing to our inability to negotiate a commercial 
treaty on a give and take basis, for the simple reason that 
we have already given everything. This fatal feature in our 
commercial policy, to which Lord Salisbury used to call atten- 
tion, is unconsciously illustrated in a batch of consular 
reports from Southern Russia discussing the relative positions 
of British and German trade in that country. The consul 
at Kieff adduces figures showing that last year German 
exports to Russia amounted to over £21,000,000, British 
exports being under {£11,000,000, the former constituting 
38 per cent. and the latter under 20 per cent. of the total 
Russian imports. The trade relations between Russia and 
Germany are regulated by a commercial treaty on a reci- 
procity basis, so it is scarcely surprising to learn that “since 
the passing of the treaty of 1894 Germany has reaped a rich 
harvest in her trade with Russia,” while “the British producer 
has not held his own with Russia since the commercial treaty 
with Germany came into force.” 


As the questions of national trade and national defence lie 
near to one another, both being governed by 
For the ; ; nage : 

Sathanah Qe. antiquated shibboleths, it is not irrelevant to 
os cite the remarkable letter contributed to the 
Wee Sane Spectator (October 18), by Mr. C. W. M. Moor- 

som, pointing out that our voluntary system of recruiting has 
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completely broken down, and that the only serious alternative 
is the general military training of our people. This should be 
coupled with a naval training for our fishing population, and 
for any others who would prefer naval to military service, 
and ‘‘we should thus rectify one of the most serious defects 
in our Navy as at present organised, the want of sufficient 
reserve.” The writer makes a striking comparison between the 
German recruiting returns for the last five years published in 
the Deutsche Landwirtschaftsrat, and the Manchester recruiting 
returns for the three years 1899, 1900, and 1go1, which is as 
melancholy reading to the Englishman as it is cheering to 
the German. The percentage of young Germans fit for service 
during the above mentioned five years was, in Berlin 38; 
while in East Prussia, an almost wholly agricultural country, it 
was 80; and for the whole of Germany 62. In Manchester, 
on the other hand, during the three years ending January 
1902, the percentage of would-be recruits fit for service was 
only 28. As the Spectator’s correspondent points out, these 
figures show how seriously a big town affects the physique of 
its inhabitants, “a direful thought for Englishmen when we 
remember that three-quarters of our people live in great cities, 
whereas only two-sevenths of the Germans and one-quarter of 
the French do so.” But they also show that even as regards 
health in cities ‘in spite of all our supposed superior sanitary 
arrangements,” the Germans are overhauling us : 

If we allow our city populations to continue their present existence with 
practically no exercise or fresh air either as children or as young men and 
women, we shall soon be so far behind our great rivals in general vitality that 


it will be almost hopeless for us to continue the struggle with them for the 
leadership of the world, whether in arms or commerce. 


While the security of the Empire demands that we recon- 
sider the voluntary principle, we are no less called upon in 
the interests of the health and vigour of our great city popula- 
tions to recognise that “some form of military training, of life 
in the open air for a few months each summer, should be made 
compulsory for all between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one.” 
Here is valuable ammunition for the National Service League. 


The Report of the one full General and four Major-Generals 
appointed to investigate the Remount Depart- 
ment of the War Office, has been issued as a 
Blue Book, and the public hardly know whether 
to laugh or to cry over it. The picture that is presented 
of a Secretary of State “becoming uneasy as to the manage- 
ment of the Department,” and as to the capacity of the Inspector- 
General of Remounts, who was described by the Quartermaster- 
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General as a man of no exceptional ability, but as “ doing work 
of unprecedented difficulty to the best of his powers,” is no less 
comic than the Committee’s description of the obscure office in 
Victoria Street which, having bought fifty horses a week in this 
country suddenly found itself compelled to scour the world for 
tens of thousands on the outbreak of an unexpected war—which 
we may add was expected, if it took place, to be an infantry war. 
It is also entertaining to be told that the man responsible for a 
transaction involving ten million pounds “had difficulty in 
grasping the gist of a question,” but a sympathetic Court points 
out that “this disability must have been prejudicial to his in- 
fluence in his interviews with many persons from the Secretary 
of State downwards.” Not a word is said as to its possible 
prejudice to the great national interests with which he was 
entrusted. The tragic element is supplied by the fact that the 
inquiring Major-Generals appear to be perfectly satisfied with 
the results of their investigation, for they tell us that the 
Remount Department has ‘on the whole come favourably out 
of a long and searching inquiry,” although it is established in 
other parts of the Report that the department was destitute of 
information as to the sources of horse-supply, and was too self- 
satisfied to seek the information it lacked. This is got over by 
the Major-Generals on the ground that “it is perhaps a not 
uncommon feature in many departments of the British Service 
that they are apt to look with suspicion on offers of assistance 
made from outside.” But it was not only outsiders whose 
assistance was scouted, for the British Military Attachés were 
equally discouraged. As the Zimes forcibly points out : 


Properly read, this Report is valuable and interesting just because it illustrates 
the inveterate attitude of the War Office mind. If round pegs are put in 
square holes, if stupid people are set to do work requiring brains, if untrained 
people are asked to perform duties requiring training, then the administration 
will be bad, although in a certain sense everybody has done his best and many 
have worked with unsparing zeal and energy. But the idea that an incompetent 
person who is doing his stupid best should be superseded, even in moments of 
national crisis, by a competent person is foreign to the whole scheme of military 
thought. The dominant notion is that, when once a man has got a post, he 
has a vested right to continue in it unless he does something unworthy ofa 
gentleman. , 


Every one is scandalised by the Report, but we do not believe 
it brings us a step nearer to any improvement. It is idle to 
throw the whole brunt of the breakdown on General Truman ; 
he was merely part of a system, and there are too many persons, 
from politicians downwards, interested in upholding that system 
to give real reform a serious chance. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY— 
RECONSIDERED 


[This time last year a paper appeared in the National Review on British 
Foreign Policy * which attracted considerable attention not only in these islands, but 
throughout the British Empire, the Continent of Europe, the United States and 
Fapan. The public are accustomed to regard the word “we” as signifying the 
Editor ef the publication in which an article appears and the writer of the article in 
which that pronoun is used. We are anxious to point out, however, that in the 
“4.B.C.” articles the“ we" has a wider meaning. They do not express merely 
the opinion of the Editor of the National Review, or of any individual contributor. 
They embody the ideas of a singularly representative number of Englishmen—not alt 
of one political persuasion—some of whom have had exceptional opportunities of form- 
ing a sound because an instructed judgment upon the international interests of Great 
Britain and the governing principles which should shape our foreign policy. The 
present contribution expresses the views of the same group of men as were in agree- 
ment with last year’s articles, but their numbers have been reinforced, and among 


the new contributors are some of its best informed and most highly qualified 
members. | 


It will hardly, we think, be disputed that the policy with 
which the present writers are identified has during the last 
twelve months gathered a volume of opinion of a size and 
strength such as the most sanguine could not have foreseen 
when we first.drew our bow at a venture, To-day we are engaged 
in the pleasing task of appealing to an audience largely com- 
posed of converts. Indeed, the chief necessity for a further 
address is due to the fact that there has been a change in the 
Premiership rather than to the need of persuading the nation to 
emancipate itself from once accepted but now antiquated views. 
Besides recording the steady growth of public opinion during 
the past year in favour of a policy which commends itself to 
educated Englishmen who seriously apply their minds to the 
problems of foreign affairs, we have also the gratification of 
noting the great step in the right direction taken by the British 
Government. We allude to the Alliance with Japan. As regards 


* “ British Foreign Policy.” By A. B.C.Etc. National Review, November 
1901. 
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this Alliance we thus expressed ourselves exactly a year 
ago: “The keystone to British policy in the Far East is a 
friendly understanding and co-operation with Japan ; but, that 
being recognised, there is nothing to prevent this country from 
supporting a settlement of the Manchurian and Corean questions 
on lines which would be regarded as fairly satisfactory both in 
St. Petersburg and Tokio.” We frankly confess that when we 
urged the Government and the country to cultivate the closest 
co-operation with Japan we did not anticipate that our states- 
men would be sufficiently courageous to grasp occasion by the 
hand and enter upon an offensive and defensive alliance with 
an Asiatic Power, for this is substantially the character of the 
so-called Anglo-Japanese Agreement signed on January 30, 
1902, and published at midnight on February 11. Not less 
remarkable than the act was the utterance in which the policy 
of the Alliance was explained in the House of Lords by Lord 
Lansdowne, the British Foreign Minister : 


I do not think that any one can have watched the recent course of events 
in different parts of the world without realising that many arguments of 
undoubted weight generations ago have ceased to be entitled to the same 
consideration now. What do we see on all sides? We observe a tendency 
on the part of the Great Powers to form groups. We observe a tendency to 
ever increasing naval and military armaments that -nvolve ever increasing 
burdens upon the people of those countries where these armaments are 
accumulated. There is also this—that in these days war breaks out very 
suddenly, which was not the case in former days, when nations were not, as 
they are now, armed to the teeth and ready to enter on hostilities at any 
moment. When we consider these features of the international situation we 
must surely feel that that country would, indeed, be endowed with an extra- 
ordinary amount of what I might call self-sufficiency, which took on itself to 
say that it would accept, without question, without reservation, the doctrine 
that all foreign alliances were to be avoided as embarrassing and objection- 
able. Therefore I would entreat your lordships to look at this matter strictly 
on its merits, and not to allow your judgments to be swayed by any old 
formula or old-fashioned superstitions as to the desirability of pursuing a 
policy of isolation for this country. 


The Alliance between England and Japan may without extrava- 
gance be termed epoch-making—a phrase that has perhaps lost 
some of its point owing to excessive rhetorical usage—for it 
cannot fail to have consequences of a far-reaching character. 
Ranke points out that the alliance between Francis I. and the 
Turks was a great step towards the disintegration of medizval 
Christian Europe, and therefore marks a turning-point in 
human history. But a Christian and a Mahomedan Power had 
at least this in common, that both rested to some extent on the 
acceptance of the Old Testament. There is, however, no such 
religious tie between British and Japanese civilisation, for the 
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latter rests ona non-Biblical basis. The alliance therefore con- 
cluded by a Western Power with the Government of the Mikado 
is certainly as great if not a greater event than that between 
Francis I. and Suleiman the Magnificent. At one time there were 
sinister rumours that this Dual Alliance, which rests on the 
practical basis of common political interests, might develop 
into a Triplice, and it is tolerably certain that Germany was 
anxious to be a party to the arrangement. Had her proposals 
been entertained the results must have been disastrous to the 
Allies, for if we are to judge by her proceedings in analogous 
cases, she would have turned round at once and made 
arrangements with Russia at the expense of England and Japan, 
unless she contented herself with making mischief between 
the latter. A timely outburst of Anglophobia, which even the 
most indulgent British statesman could hardly overlook, made 
it impossible to admit Germany into the Alliance, and so that 
Power was obliged to remain satisfied with such opportunities as 
it afforded of expioiting its possible antagonism to Russia. But 
these amiable manceuvres were sterilised by the official communi- 
cations and declarations of British and Japanese statesmen, who 
succeeded in convincing the St. Petersburg Government of the 
pacific character of their compact.* The inclusion of Germany 
in the Anglo-Japanese Alliance would have been inevitably 
followed by further developments of that policy of “re- 
insurances ” with which Prince Bismarck made us familiar, and 
which has greatly lowered the value of a German alliance, while 
it has made many English and most European statesmen 
extremely averse to any political arrangements with the Berlin 
Government. Indeed, it would be hardly an exaggeration to 
say that the revelations of German diplomatic methods made 
by Prince Bismarck after his dismissal, largely under the 
influence of personal chagrin and a vindictive desire to injure 
his successor, have dealt a death-blow at the great international 
system which he had laboriously created, As Count Caprivi 
recognised, the practice of following up an Alliance by a secret 
agreement behind the back of the ally, and at her expense, is 
altogether “ too complicated ” to be permanently successful. 


* We may cite, for example, the declaration of the present Prime Minister, 
Mr. Balfour: “I entirely concur with what fell from the right hon. gentleman, 
when he said that he desired that this country should be on friendly and 
cordial terms with Russia, and that there should be no lack of confidence 
dividing the Governments of those two countries, There is no wish dearer 
tothe heart of his Majesty’s Government. We are most anxious for that 
result. The dangers which this treaty guards against are the dangers of an 
adventurous policy, of which his Majesty's Government are very far from 
suspecting the Russian Government in the Far East.” 
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Many persons, both in England and abroad, have assumed 
from the tone of the articles in the National Review that some 
of us are animated by animosity towards Germany; while others 
believe, or affect to believe, that we are blinded by a sort of hal- 
lucination of friendship for Russia. We despair of convincing 
these critics that such is not the case. We are not ashamed to 
say that we certainly are anxious that better relations should be 
establishedbetweenEngland and Russia,which would necessarily 
be followed by a corresponding improvement in our relations 
with France; and we have affirmed from the outset that “ it is 
clearly recognised by all who pretend to take a serious interest 
in international affairs that the Dual Alliance with the zation 
amie et alliée is the very corner-stone of Russian policy, and 
foolhardy would be those persons who put themselves in the 
ridiculous position of even seeming to intrigue against it.” 
Indeed there is no reason why Englishmen should resent, or 
desire to alter, the character which the Franco-Russian Alliance 
has assumed. What we aim at as regards Anglo-Russian 
relations is simply that they should be no longer interfered with, 
disturbed and even poisoned, by the traditional intrigues of the 
German Foreign Office. There is nothing malicious in the 
suggestion that Germany acts as an agent provocateur between 
London and St. Petersburg. Prince Bismarck himself gloried 
in the ré/e of “ the honest broker,” while the most influential and 
responsible of German organs habitually discuss the relations 
between England and Russia in the spirit of the s¢ertius gaudens. 
Englishmen are not yet prepared to go so far as the distin- 
guished ancestor of our present Foreign Minister, the first 
Marquis of Lansdowne, better known in history as Lord Shel- 
burne, who in March 1787 used these remarkable words in the 
course of a speech in the House of Lords: “The natural 
enemy of Great Britain, my lords, and equally of every other 
State, is the Sovereign of Prussia, who maintains an immense 
military force, altogether disproportionate to his revenues and 
his dominions.”* The present writers are unconscious of 
entertaining ill-will towards Germany, while some of their 
number have in former times suffered reproach in_ this 
country as being too strongly Philo-German. We can 
all appreciate the high qualities of the German nation, and 
admire the personality of the Kaiser. His Majesty is a descen- 
dant of Mary, Queen of Scots, the enchantress of history, of 
whom the great Sir Walter declared that no one could think 
ill of her zm her presence. The Kaiser possesses much of the 


* Posthumous Memoirs of His own Time, by Sir N. W. Wraxall, Bart., vol. ii. 
p. 251. 
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charm which characterised his ancestress. Moreover, his adroit 
intelligence, knowledge of affairs, and devotion to his crown 
and country make it easy for him to win over to his views even 
the ablest English Cabinet Ministers who are as amateurs in the 
hands of an expert. It is recognised by the majority of 
educated Englishmen, as may be gathered from the speeches 
at the British Association, as well as from almost every debate 
upon the need for administrative reform, that in education, in 
business, in our public departments, and particularly in the 
organisation of the Army and Navy, we have much to learn 
from Germany.* But at the same time many who have known 
that country intimately for the last thirty years think they per- 
ceive signs of deterioration in the German national character, 


and the splendid qualities which created the German Empire 


seem less conspicuous than they were. Some thoughtful 
Germans we know entertain that fear, and it may be that the 
generation of William II. is on a distinctly lower moral and 
spiritual level than the generation which saw the German Empire 
proclaimed in the Palace of Louis XIV. 

It is not owing to any prejudice that we feel bound to 
declare, when we approach the cool consideration of our 
own national interests, that the British Government should 
avoid any and every attempt to draw this country into intimate 
political relations with the Berlin Government so long as the 
German people follow their present guides. The fatal objec- 
tion to such a policy is that it makes it quite impossible to close 
our secular controversies with Russia, some of which at all 
events are irrational and irritating because they could be 
settled by the exercise of a little good-will and a modicum of 
common sense, or to be on the terms with France which are 
desired by nine intelligent Englishmen out of every ten. Our 
relations with the Dual Alliance must necessarily remain strained 
so long as responsible English statesmen seem to be running 
after Germany, and appear to encourage German intrigues in 
Turkey, German designs in Asia Minor and German policy as 
regards the Persian Gulf. At the present moment German 


* In the course of an excellent speech at Dunbar on October 2, reported in 
The Scotsman, Mr. Haldane observed: “ Although he had the greatest respect 
for the Navy as it was, he still saw some great defects, without the remedy of 
which it could not be said to be thoroughly efficient. In particular, the policy 
of the Government had failed to supply the Navy with a great Intelligence 
Department. Although the Navy Estimates amounted to £32,000,000 a year, 
the Intelligence Department consisted of fifteen officers, many of them with 
other duties ; whereas Germany, for instance, with an annual expenditure of 
£10,000,000, had an Intelligence Department of eighteen officers, who devoted 
their whole attention to these duties.” 
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agents in the Press and German diplomatists everywhere are 
busily engaged in fomenting a quarrel between England and 
Russia about the Dardanelles. This is manifestly a question of 
comparatively secondary interest to Great Britain, and those who 
allow themselves to magnify its importance have failed to grasp 
the sine gua non of not only British power but of the very exist- 
ence of the British Empire, viz., the maintenance of our Sea 
Power, If we are to hold our place among the nations we 
must be prepared to keep our fleets at a sufficient strength to 
fight any reasonable combination. If our naval strategy 
demanded the blockade of the Dardanelles, we should have to 
blockade them, whether held by Turkey or Russia. 

The friendship of Germany herself is of no value to this 
country, because even on the hypothesis that the German 
Government were anxious to support England, it has, as 
Count von Bilow reminds us, to reckon with “ popular 
passions.” Now the steady action of that same Government 
during the last five and twenty years has raised the Anglo- 
phobe feeling of the entire community to such a point that 
the Kaiser and his Ministers could not withstand the fierce 
indignation of all classes were it so much as hinted that 
Germany might be called upon to make common cause with 
Great Britain in a European conflict. Frankenstein had to 
suffer the consequences of creating a monster. To imagine, 
for instance, that because Germany is afraid of Russia and 
entertains feelings of bitter hostility to that Power, she would 
come to the assistance of England if we were engaged in a 
conflict with Russia over the Dardanelles or any other issue, is 
a most perilous delusion. A war between Great Britain and 
Russia is the favourite dream of many Germans in the hope that 
such a conflict would result in the ruin of both Empires, as it 
would certainly have the effect of paralysing the power of 
both. 

There are in England a number of good and sentimental 
people full of the notion that there are some special affinities 
of race and religion between Englishmen and Germans. As 
regards religious convictions, the pious and believing Pro- 
testant in England would be astonished if he were really 
to know the abyss that separates him from ‘the Protestant 
of Germany. And as to the assumption that the English and 
the German belong to the same race, that is a matter open to 
dispute, and now denied by some of the greatest anthropolo- 
gists. But, putting such questions aside, and looking at the 
relations between England and Germany from a practical point 
of view, we must come to the conclusion, unless we wilfully 
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shut our eyes, that the dominant feeling between the nations is 
one of antagonism. 

The dwindling partisans of an Anglo-German alliance in this 
country have been hard pressed to vindicate themselves during 
the last few years. They have been successively driven out of 
every position. Although the British public are wont to pay 
little attention to foreign criticism, they were from the outset of 
the South African War amazed by the attitude deliberately 
adopted by the classes and masses of Germany. The German 
Press was conspicuous, from the moment our difficulties began, 
by its coarseness and wilful mendacity.. Our Pro-Germans 
had great difficulty in explaining away this hostility, but they 
began by asserting that it was confined to the columns of 
gutter journals, which were notoriously in the pay of Dr. Leyds. 
This allegation was speedily refuted by the appearance of articles 
in newspapers of the standing, the influence, and the political 
connections of the Kreuz Zeitung, the Berliner Post, and the 
National Zeitung. These important organs became in their 
various ways not less malignant, and quite as mendacious, as 
any of the lowest and most corrupt rags which might have 
been purchased by Boer money.* It is noteworthy that while 
various laboured explanations were put forward in this country, 
there was no attempt on the part of leading Germans to conceal 
their own sentiments or to misrepresent those of their fellow 
countrymen. As significant and instructive as any utterance 
during the war was an article contributed to the North American 
Review, January 1900, by Professor Hans Delbriick, the editor of 
the Preussische Jahrbiicher, who is one of the leading zutellectuels 
of Berlin, at one time a tutor in the Imperial family, and the 
recipient of an Order for his ardour in preaching the Kaiser’s 
naval gospel. After informing his American readers that 
the Germans had given up hating the French, and hinting 
that they feared to hate Russia, Professor Delbriick avowed 
that “Germany to-day might very well be friends with 


* It would be difficult to surpass the vileness of the following observations 
which were contributed by “A German Officer” (possibly one of Lord 
Roberts’ colleagues at the recent manceuvres) to the Kreuz Zeitung, the 
favourite organ of the Prussian country gentleman, at the opening of the 
South African War: “ What amazes us German officers most is that when 
British troops advance their officers march behind the line urging on the 
laggards. That is not leading the way to the attack; it is driving the men 
on to it. It may be practical inasmuch as it helps to save the loss of officers, 
but it certainly does not contribute to inspire courage and eagerness for the 
fray. The possibility too of securing an advancement by buying an exchange 
has something repellent to our feelings. The most capable and the most 
experienced should rank highest, not the man who can pay most money.” 
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the world at large ;” but “a nation as well as an individual 
must seemingly either love or hate. If the multitude had 
no enemy to be the object of its hatred, it would take no 
part in foreign politics at all. So the nation which once 
celebrated with delight the memory of the delle alliance of 
Bliicher and Wellington at Waterloo has now directed its 
hate against England. England must have no delusions upon 
this point.” Englishmen are, however, so loath to recog- 
nise unpleasant facts, and it must be said to their credit so 
entirely free themselves from political malevolence, that some 
of them remained reluctant to abandon the “ delusions ” against 
which Professor Delbriick warned them. But as the Boer 
war proceeded even the most amiable found it impossible 
to explain away the foul and filthy lies which streamed from 
almost every printing press in Germany, and which culminated 
in the literary and artistic abominations patronised by men 
such as Dr. Ludwig Thoma, Carl Bleibtren, Dr. M. Conrad, 
Professor Franz von Defregger, Professor Max Liebermann, 
and others. A remarkable collection of these poisonous 
pamphlets and obscene caricatures has been made by the 
Athenzum Club. It is a unique possession, and will be most 
useful for reference by all who are interested in the for- 
mation of public opinion. They would also do well to read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest two articles appearing in the 
Times of January 13 and 14, 1902, based on this collection. 
Wherever there was a German newspaper, in whatever part of 
the world, a similar animus was revealed; nor was grossness 
ever lacking. It is worth remembering that there is a large 
Press outside the German Empire which is only too ready to 
act on a suggestion from Berlin ; and papers such as the S¢. 
Petersburger Zeitung in Russia, the Pan-German press in 
Switzerland, in Austria, in Hungary, and even in Bohemia, 
were seen working with the harmony of a well-drilled Prussian 
regiment. Superior persons who might be inclined to pooh- 
pooh the idea of any connection between the German Govern- 
ment and the German Press would do well to spend an hour or 
two in reading Busch’s Bzsmarck, where the whole machinery 
for the manufacture of public opinion throughout Europe is 
revealed. Busch describes (vol. i. page 3) his first interview 
in 1870 with Prince Bismarck, who thus defined his duties : 


I [Bismarck] intend to get you to write notes and articles for the papers 
from such particulars and instructions as I may give you, for of course I 
cannot myself write leaders. You will also arrange for others doing so. At 
first these will naturally be by way of trial. I must have some one especially 
for this purpose, and not merely occasional assistance as at present, espe- 
cially as I also receive very little useful help from the Literary Bureau. 
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Busch exposes the whole modus operandi of the Press campaign, 
which is as active to-day, under Count von Biilow, as in the time 
of the man of blood and iron : 


Bismarck used also to send me, by one of the messengers, documents and 
newspapers marked with the letter V and a cross, signs which indicated 
“ Press Instructions.” When I found such papers on my desk I looked them 
through, and subsequently obtained the Chancellor’s directions with regard 
to them. .. . The newspapers to which the letters thus prepared were 
supplied were the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, then edited by Brass, 
which was the semi-official organ properly speaking; the Spenersche 
Zeitung, and the Neue Preussische Zeitung (the Kreuz Zeitung). 1 also 
frequently sent letters to the Kélnische Zeitung, expressing the Chancellor’s 
views. During the first months of my appointment Metzler, who had 
previously contributed to that paper, served as the medium for com- 
municating these articles. Subsequently they were sent direct to the 
editor, and were always accepted without alteration. In addition to this 
work I saw one of the writers from the Literary Bureau every fore- 
noon, and gave him material which was sent to the Magdeburger Zeitung and 
some of the smaller newspapers; while other members of his department 
furnished portions of it to certain Silesian, East Prussian, and South German 
organs. I had similar weekly interviews with other, and somewhat more 
independent, writers. Amongst these I may mention Dr. Bock, who supplied 
articles to the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, and a number of papers in 
Hanover; Professor Constantine Roessler, formerly lecturer at Jena, who 
subsequently assisted Richthofen at Hamburg and afterwards edited the 
Staatsanzeigey ; and finally Herr Heide, who had previously been a missionary 
in Australia and was at that time working forthe North German Correspondence, 
which had been founded with a view to influencing the English Press. 


These wonderful volumes teem with passages of a similar 
character, of which we can only quote a few specimens : 


July 5.—This afternoon Keudell brought down from the Chief an article 
which appeared in the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung of the 2nd inst., which 
began with the words “Der Telegraph.” The Chief had written on the 
margin, “ This article is contrary to the instructions given. The Minister of 
the Interior is to be written to respecting a warning to the editorial staff, or 
the withdrawal of allfavours. Strict daily supervision necessary.” Keudell 
said the Chancellor was furious with Brass, and almost believed that he was 
paid by Napoleon to make mischief between ourselves and Versailles. He 
then begged me to write the necessary letter to the Minister of the Interior. 

October 7.—Aegidi brought instructions from the Chief that in future 
Austrian affairs were to be treated differently in the Press. In the official 
newspapers, as also in those that are regarded as having a remote connection 
with us, the greatest consideration must be shown towards the Hohenwart 
Ministry, while in the others all the concrete measures taken by it against the 
— element must be criticised and condemned in the sharpest possible 
erms. 

March 13,—This morning Bucher (one of the principal officials in the 
Foreign Office) handed me a copy of Windthorst’s letter to Kozmian, with 
the remark that the Chief wished “it to appear in the Press as coming from 
Parliamentary circles.” I sent the document, with a few words of suitable 
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introduction, to the Kdélnische Zeitung, from which it was copied into all the 
other papers. 

Bucher . . . told me the Chief desired the whole official Press to speak in 
this tone of the Pope—a good old gentleman, who does not understand Ger. 
man, and who has fallen into bad hands. He at the same time gave me... 
notes, requesting me to ‘‘ smuggle them into the Press somewhere.” 


Here is a typical calumny of Great Britain: 


On November 16 Bucher again sent me material for an attack upon 
England. This I werked up into an article entitled “ England and the 
Cholera,” which was published in No. 49 of the Grenzboten. This article 
argued that England had destroyed hand-weaving in the East Indies by its 
customs legislation of 1817, thus depriving large numbers of people of their 
livelihood. This, together with the bad harvests, resulted in famine, which, 
in turn, weakened the population and made it less capable of resisting the 
cholera, which arose through malaria, heat, and overcrowding at the places 
of pilgrimage, and which accordingly assumed an epidemic form! England 
was also responsible for the extension of the scourge to West Africa and 
Europe, as, in order not to disturb her trade and shipping, she exercised no 
proper supervision. 


It may, perhaps, not be out of place to give a couple of illus- 
trations of the methods employed by the Berlin Government, 
One of those responsible for this article knows that Prussian 
agents who had been employed in Austria previous to the out- 
break of the war of 1866 declared some months before hostilities 
broke out, that the command of the Austrian army which was 
to be employed against Prussia would be led by Benedek, 
whose chief adviser would be Kvrismanic, an able pedant 
without any elasticity of mind. They boasted that they had 
taken good care to influence the Vienna papers thus, and to 
create such a strong public opinion as to make it impossible 
that the command should be given to Archduke Albrecht, who 
would have taken as his chief of the ‘staff Field-Marshal John, 
who was considered by competent judges to be one of the 
greatest soldiers of his day. Again on August 7, 1866, 
Benedetti, the French Ambassador at Berlin, appeared at 
the Foreign Office with a suggestion that Prussia should 
cede to France the left bank of the Rhine, including the 
fortress of Mayence. That very same day Bismarck invited 
M. Vilbord, a correspondent of the Siécle, to his house. The 
account of what passed may be read in M. Vilbord’s volume 
entitled L’@iuvre de M. de Bismarck. As M. Vilbord was 
leaving, Keudell, one of Bismarck’s most trusted subordinates, 
told the Frenchman of Benedetti’s proposal at the Foreign 
Office. A few days later the Széc/e published the information ; 
whereupon the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (the semi-official 
organ of the Berlin Foreign Office) expressed astonishment that 
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delicate matters of negotiation should be published in France, 
while the newspapers generally throughout Germany abused 
the French Government in all the moods and tenses ! 

When it became impossible for the Anglo-German party to 
ignore or excuse the German Press, they adopted another argu- 
ment, and sought to persuade Englishmen that although the 
German newspapers might be hateful and the German public 
hostile, the German Government were friendly, and that we ought 
to help them in their critical efforts to stem the tide of Anglo- 
phobia. As though the responsible German organs would ever 
be Anglophobe except upon instructions from the Berlin Foreign 
Office. This position might, however, have remained tenable, 
owing to the confiding nature of our people and to the circum- 
stance that the German language is far less familiar to us than it 
should be, had it not been for the official utterances in the Reich- 
stag of various Ministers, such as Admiral Tirpitz, who introduced 
a Naval Bill avowedly directed against this country, but princi- 
pally owing to a whole series of studiously insolent speeches 
delivered by Count von Biilow, the Imperial Chancellor. At the 
beginning of the South African War he delighted the Anglo- 
phobes by publicly insinuating that the British Empire was not 
unlikely to break up, while on all occasions he made it obvious 
that less importance was attached to good relations with 
England than to good relations with other Powers. These 
contemptuous speeches, which are understood to have been 
frequently followed by private apologies, finally culminated in 
his notorious performance last winter, when he had the effrontery 
to declare that it was an insult to compare German troops to 
English soldiers. Seldom, if ever, has a “friendly” nation been 
so grossly insulted in a foreign Parliament as was England in 
January 1902, in the German Reichstag, with the connivance and 
co-operation of the German Government. Since this episode 
our Anglo-German friends have been compelled once again to 
shift their ground. Count von Bilow, though Imperial Chan- 
cellor, z.e., the official mouthpiece of the German Empire, is, it 
appears, to be dismissed as a very trivial personage. He is, we 
are told, an extremely superficial politician, without a profound 
knowledge of affairs, and more at home among those Wagnerites 
who congregate at Bayreuth than among serious politicians. 
From time to time it is hinted that we are on the eve of “a 
Chancellor crisis,” and that the cause of his retirement will be 
the displeasure which his speeches have afforded to his Sovereign. 
For “the last ditch,” so to speak, of the pro-Germans in this 
country is that, though the Press, the people, the Ministers, the 
professors, and the pulpits may be Anglophobe, they should all 
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be ignored, because the Kaiser is the real governor of his 
country, and in him we have a discriminating but a 
sincere and steady friend of England. It is certainly 
remarkable, if he possesses the powers which it is necessary 
to claim for him in order to maintain this thesis, that 
he should never have deemed it his duty to have exerted one 
of them zx his own country in order to restrain the anti-English 
movement. Time after time have we seen official intervention 
to restrain attacks upon neighbouring continental nations or upon 
continental Sovereigns, Caricatures of the Russian Emperor 
are ruthlessly suppressed as soon as they appear, and in order 
to oblige the Russian Government the Finns have never been 
afforded serious opportunities of laying their grievances before 
the German public. It is painful to recur to the campaign of 
calumny which was conducted against Queen Victoria during the 
closing months of her life, and which even followed her to the 
grave ; but so far as we have been able to ascertain, not one 
serious effort was made by the Kaiser to suppress these infamous 
attacks upon that illustrious Sovereign or upon his relations 
in the Royal Family of England which continue down to the 
present hour. As a practical politician he refused to check a 
movement which was destined to float his navy. Unsere Zukunft 
liegt auf dem Wasser. 

The Kaiser is an active and unremitting director of German 
foreign policy. Indeed, ex hypothest he is an autocrat in this 
sphere. He follows in the greatest detail the work of his 
Embassies and Legations throughout the civilised world, and to 
none does he give greater attention than to the German 
Embassy in Washington. Now we state positively, and defy 
contradiction to this notorious fact, that in practically all 
the Embassies and Legations of the German Empire the 
tone as regards Great Britain is one of such bitter hostility 
as to surprise the Governments to which they are accredited. 
This is especially the case in Washington. The methods 
employed by Dr. von Holleben as a sower of strife between the 
United States and Great Britain have been so persistent and 
flagrant as to become a matter of common knowledge in the 
American capital. Even at times when the three Powers were 
supposed to be acting in friendly concert, as, for example, on 
the question of Samoa, Dr. von Holleben .has left no stone 
unturned in order to effect a misunderstanding between 
Washington and London, and has only been defeated by the 
loyalty of the Government he tried to mislead. It is truly 
childish to suggest that diplomatists in the German service 
would act and speak against England as they do unless they 
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believed their conduct would be favourably viewed in the 
highest quarters in Berlin. It is no less absurd to suggest that 
the Kaiser is kept entirely in the dark as to the sayings and 
doings of a service whose work he watches so closely. 

We have never heard any serious answer to this indictment ; 
but when all else fails our gratitude is claimed for Wilhelm II., 
on the ground that he prevented a coalition from being formed 
against England during the South African war. Weare asked to 
accept this allegation in the face of such facts as the Kruger 
telegram, the assertion of the German Government that the 
“independence ” of the Boer Republics was a German interest, 
and the ingenuous avowal of Count von Biilow that Germany’s 
attempt to organise a diplomatic demonstration against England 
in January 1896 had only served to reveal her “ isolation” in 
Europe. Persons who invite us to believe that the German 
Emperor saved us from a coalition have strange notions as to the 
limits of our credulity. We are bound to admit, however, that 
they support their general assertion by the positive statement 
that at one moment of the South African War a Russian proposal 
to intervene was reduced to writing. This document is said to 
be in the possession of the German Government, and certainly 
as much use is being made of it to mislead London editors and 
ingenuous members of Parliament as though it had been pub- 
lished. The world would like toseeit. We shall be very much 
surprised, however, if the Berlin Foreign Office openly conducts a 
newspaper campaign against any Russian diplomatist such as was 
directed upon the late Lord Pauncefote. It is a very old practice 
in Prussian diplomacy to endeavour to compromise an adversary 
by persuading him to put in writing some suggestion artfully 
made to him. TZachez de vous procurer quelque chose d'écrit 
was the precept of Frederick the Great. Bismarck laid this 
precept to heart, and his pupils may have profited by his lessons. 
We have not all forgotton the Benedetti incident, when Bis- 
marck induced the French Ambassador to make a proposal in 
writing which really came from Bismarck, but which at the 
suitable moment could be used against that luckless diplomatist 
and his country. Possibly a similar episode occurred during 
the South African War. For our own part we desire to say in the 
clearest language we can command that whatever may have been 
the indiscretion of isolated Russian diplomatists, whatever Count 
Muravieff may have said or done with a view of injuring Great 
Britain or of getting himself talked about, such conduct and 
language were entirely unauthorised by the Russian Sovereign. 
The Emperor Nicholas has never acted otherwise than as a 
friend of England. He is the soul of honour, and at the very 
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worst period of the South African War he spontaneously 
assured an Englishman that he desired it should be known that 
Russia did not propose to take advantage of our complications 

_in South Africa.* That this was known in Germany is clear 
from a remarkable article in the Kreuz Zectung in March 1900, 
written by Professor Schiemann, a frequently “ inspired” pub- 
licist, who informed his readers that although anti-British 
feeling was very strong in Russia, “ 7z¢ zs prevented from having a 
practical issue by dynastic influences and the inflexible opposition 
with which the Emperor confronts all proposals for exploiting Great 
Britain's present difficulties.” We are ina position to affirm most 
confidently that throughout the whole period of the South African 
war the Tsar has steadily discountenanced intrigues against 
England, and has been a hardly less efficient friend of this 
country than the Emperor of Austria, who on one occasion is said 
to have declared that German efforts to form an Anti-English 
coalition would, if persisted in, imperil the Triple Alliance, 
Germany knew very well that the shade of a shadow of inter- 
vention on her part would at once be the signal for her 
abandonment by her allies, while Russia and France would no 
less promptly have dissociated themselves from her. She would 
thus have been left face to face with a permanently alienated 
England. 

As a practical people we ought to be able to take a dispassionate 
view of the Kaiser’s attitude towards this country, which is not 
affected by any conversations he may hold with English states- 
men or by visits he may pay his royal relatives in this country. 
He is simply governed by the size of his Navy, which prevents 
him as a serious statesman from adopting the less reserved de- 
meanour of the mass of his subjects. No one has explained the 
question more clearly than his Majesty in a famous speech at 

* It is worth noting in passing that in October 1899 the Berliner Post and 
the National Zeitung, to mention the more important newspapers, incited 
Russia to interfere in South Africa, the latter organ, which was in the closest 
relations with the then German Foreign Minister, Count von Biilow, going so 
far as to affirm, “If England gets into military difficulties in South Africa, if 
the war is protracted, or it it takes an unfavourable turn, then Russia would 
not remain idle. The opportunity for Russian aggrandisement would be too 
tempting.” The Russian semi-official reply to this invitation is understood 
to have been contained in a communiqué to the Vienna Politische Corre- 
spondenz (a newspaper often used by the Russian Foreign Office) in its 
issue of October 26, 1899: “‘ The supposition that Russia has anything to do 
with the complications in South Africa, or ever thought of taking advantage 
of the British forces being elsewhere engaged in order to create difficulties 
in Asia, is entirely void of foundation. The Cabinet of St. Petersburg has 

taken up the attitude of impartial spectator of the Anglo-Transvaal campaign 

and will maintain the strictest neutrality.” 
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Hamburg at the opening of the South African War, in which 
he thus replied to those who called upon him to inter- 
vene: “If the increase in the Navy, which I demanded 
with urgent prayers and warnings, had not been stubbornly - 
refused me during the first eight years of my reign—lI 
did not even escape derision and mocking at that time—in how 
different a manner should we now be able to promote our 
prosperous commerce and our interests over sea.” In other 
words, “We should be able to support the Boers.” Then, 
again, when the German mail steamers were in British custody, 
in January 1901, and relations between the two Powers were 
seriously strained, the Kaiser took the opportunity of sending 
a telegram to the King of Wirttemberg, thanking him for his 
interest in the local branch of the Navy League, containing 
these significant words: “I hope that the events of the last 
few days have convinced more and more extensive circles that 
Germany’s honour as well as her interests must be protected on 
distant seas, and that for this purpose Germany must be strong 
and mighty on sea as well as on land.” When, moreover, 
we see that the very preamble of the last Navy Bill specifies 
Great Britain as the objective of the German Navy, while the 
official speeches in which it was expounded in the Reichstag 
made no concealment as to the purpose for which these mighty 
double squadrons are to be called into existence, there is scarcely 
room for serious doubt as to the trend of German policy. Self- 
complacent Englishmen of the type of Sir William Laird Clowes 
may pronounce the suggestion that Germany contemplates a 
naval war with England as “‘a mere mad dream ”; but it is not 
so regarded by the Germans themselves, and on such a matter 
we prefer their judgment to his. In recently addressing the 
annual congress of the National Liberal Party—the chief stand- 
by of the Government in the Reichstag—at Eisenach, Herr 
Bassermann, its leader, gave this cynical but suggestive counsel : 
“In our attitude towards England we must keep cool, and 
until (our italics) we have a strong fleet it would be a mistake 
to allow ourselves to be driven into a hostile policy towards 
England.” 

A calm review of the attitude of Germany during the last 
few years makes it well-nigh incredible that the British 
Government should seriously contemplate listening to any pro- 
posal for political co-operation which may be suggested from 
Berlin, either as regards the Near East, where we are used 
against Russia, or the Far East, where Russia is used 
against us. Particularly should we be wary of seeming to 
countenance the Bagdad Railway, which is rapidly becoming 
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an important international question. Captain Mahan, acknow- 
ledged to be one of the greatest writers on questions of strategy 
and policy who have yet appeared in the Anglo-Saxon world, 
argues that England should not allow Russia under any circum- 
stances to approach the Persian Gulf. But, should Germany 
succted in establishing herself at El Koweit with the acquies- 
cence of Great Britain, we should see as an inevitable result an 
arrangement between Germany and Russia, bringing the latter 
not to Bunder Abbas but to Chahbar, a station which naval 
strategists regard as far more dangerous to the British supremacy 
in the Indian Ocean than Bunder Abbas. It is in fact a post 
which we venture to think no British Government could 
permit a foreign Power to hold. If we “co-operated” with 
Germany, exactly the same situation would be produced in 
the Persian Gulf as developed under the same auspices 
in the Gulf of Pechili, where Germany, having seized Kiau- 
chau by representing to Russia that she had the backing of 
England, and to England that Russia approved, subsequently 
manoeuvred Russia into Port Arthur, claimed credit from the 
latter Power for this “friendly” act, and then turned upon 
Great Britain and denounced the aggression of Russia as a chal- 
lenge to us to which no self-respecting Power could refuse to 
respond. Codte gue cofite, we must avoid the repetition of a 
similar episode in the Persian Gulf, which would be equally 
humiliating and far more dangerous ; for if Germany were once 
admitted into the Indian sphere of influence, her opportunities 
for provoking an Anglo-Russian conflict would make such a war 
a practical certainty. 

At any rate it would give Germany a permanent lever which 
she could use at any moment with the greatest effect against 
England or against Russia, just as suited her purposes. Dis- 
passionate Germany would probably prefer a permanent Anglo- 
phobe panic in Russia and a chronic Russophobe panic in 
England to active hostilities between these Powers. The idea 
entertained in some quarters that. while encouraging the 
building of the Bagdad Railway to some point short of 
the sea, and then, when Germany has established a vested 
interest, furnishing her with an irresistible lever for further 
encroachments, we should retain control of the terminals, 
is, in the judgment of the writers of -this paper, one of 
those counsels of perfection which have no prospect of being 
permanently acted upon by the squeezable statesmanship of 
this country. If Russia is to obtain access to the Persian Gulf, 
she had far better do so as part of a general arrangement with 
Great Britain than as a result of the good offices of Berlin. We 
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hope that those who are prepared with an absolute non possumus 
on this question have considered all the consequences of their 
policy. In any event, the suggestion of Anglo-German “ co- 
operation” must be dismissed as an insidious illusion. 

The writers of these articles are strongly of opinion that there 
is no need for England, and that it would be extremely un- 
dignified on her part, to seek an alliance with any European 
Power. It is our desire to be friendly with all, and we enjoy a 
particularly favourable position for maintaining reasonable 
relations with our neighbours. Great Britain desires no altera- 
tion in the European balance of power, and she is perhaps the 
only country which covets no inch of continental territory. 
Can Germany, ¢g., say as much? The British Government 
has in fact a position in this respect which it ought to be able 
to use to advantage, but in order to do so it is absolutely 
necessary that we should make it clear to all whom it may 
concern that we are in no sense under German influences. So 
long as we are suspected of secretly supporting the least trusted 
and the most hated of the continental nations, we shall be 
viewed with the utmost suspicion by Russia, by France and 
very soon by Austria, and it would become quite impossible for 
us to formulate a constructive foreign policy. The pressing 
need of this nation is, therefore, that it should be proclaimed 
from the house-tops that there is no Anglo-German under- 
standing, and that whether Mr. Brodrick wears khaki on the 
Oder or the Kaiser shoots pheasants at Sandringham, there is 
not the smallest intention on our part to listen to the proposals 
which are understood to have been laid before our statesmen 
since the close of the South African War and the retirement of 
Lord Salisbury. If Mr. Balfour and his colleagues, very few of 
whom have ever had either the leisure or the opportunity of 
seriously studying foreign affairs, were to enter into any Anglo- 
German arrangement, it would be repudiated by the people of 
England, who are not prone to interfere in such matters, but 
to whom the very suggestion of a German alliance is simply 
odious. If any such compact were made a movement would 
probably be set on foot, which we for our part would most 
deeply deprecate, to seriously limit if not to abolish altogether 
the prerogative of the Crown to conclude treaties with foreign 
Powers, 

The next step after publicly proclaiming our fixed resolve 
to have no special dealings with Germany is not less important. 
The British Admiralty must announce its decision to establish 
a naval base on our north-eastern coast, and a North Sea 
Squadron must be created of a strength not less than our 
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force in the Mediterranean or the Channel fleet. The 
necessity for taking this tardy measure has: been brought 
home to us by the recent appearance of Prince Henry 
of Prussia in command of a powerful German squadron, 
which, by the culpable indifference of our Government, was 
permitted to manoeuvre in British waters. Such a concession 
has never, so far as we know, been accorded to any other 
foreign Power; it was exploited as usual to our political detri- 
ment elsewhere, and was strongly disapproved by some of our 
most distinguished naval officers. At the same time it had its 
advantage, for if anything could disturb the self-complacency 
and apathy of our fellow countrymen, it was the appearance 
of a foreign fleet in home waters of a greater strength than any 
British fleet. This surely is a matter for serious reflection. We 
have no wish whatever to exaggerate the danger of a war with 
Germany, but it is manifest that unless we shake off the diplo- 
matic influence which is endeavouring to hypnotise this nation, 
and unless we take steps which will convince Germany that a 
descent on England would not only be a most dangerous but 
a perfectly insane adventure, a German attack on England, 
with a view of obtaining the sovereignty of the seas, is as 
certain as was the war of 1866, which Prussia waged for 
supremacy in Germany, and which was followed in due course 
by the war which Prussianised Germany waged in 1870 for 
supremacy on the Continent of Europe. 

One day after the Franco-Prussian War one of the most 
distinguished and able Englishmen of the time was speaking to 
Moltke about the invasion of England. The Prussian Field- 
Marshal expressed his entire concurrence with the well-known 
views of the Duke of Wellington on that subject. The English- 
man asked him whether he was speaking from the point of 
view of France or from the point of view of Germany. Moltke 
answered from the point of view of Germany, and he added that 
he hadtold King William thatunder certain circumstances it would 
not be a very hazardous enterprise. He went on to say to his 
English friend, that of course if England were given time to 
organise her forces she would be invincible. But he added, 
“That is exactly what we will not do. If we strike our 
blow will be swift and sure. We shall not give you time to get 
ready, and while you are thinking about it we should throw a 
force on your shores which would make resistance on your part 
an impossibility.” This conversation took place some five and 
twenty years ago, when Germany had a very different position 
on the North Sea to what she now occupies. 

At the present moment, according to the last volume of the 
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German semi-official Naval Annual, edited by “ Nauticus,” the 
comparative strength of the chief European navies in 1906 
will be as follows : 

Battleships over 


10,000 tons. 
England ° e Py e e e r) 52 
Dual Alliance, France . ‘ ° ° 23 
9 Russia. ° ° . 19—42 
Germany . ‘ ; ‘ ° ° 18* 


In other words, while we have been asleep the Kaiser has 
secured the balance of sea-power between England and the Dual 
Alliance, which means that in the event of strained relations 
between this country, France and Russia, he will be the arbiter 
of the situation. 

It is late, but it is not yet too late, to repair the slackness and 
inertia of the past. Should our statesmen of both parties set 
to work to reform our administrative methods, reorganise the 
Admiralty, and introduce business principles into the War Office 
as proposed by the Clinton Dawkins Committee, there ought to 
be no difficulty in creating a navy adequate for all reasonable 
needs, supported by an efficient national army capable of 
expansion in case of urgency. Most of us are convinced that if 
the sixty millions sterling at present voted for national defence 
were wisely expended, we should have a greater navy and a 
more efficient army without any increase of taxation. But we 
admit that in the absence of administrative reform and the 
adoption of those principles of efficiency which obtain else- 
where, considerable further expenditure may be necessary. 
The country will not grudge whatever may be required 
to maintain our lead as a sea-power. If the two fighting 
services were really put in order and kept in a state of readi- 
ness for war, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs would find 
himself able to formulate a consistent foreign policy which 
would commend itself to the common sense of the community, 
and we should soon see the end of European Anglophobia. It 
would not be necessary for us to run after any other Power, as 
none could lightly afford to stand in the bad books of the 
8 nation in Europe which is a really strong homogeneous 

tate. 


A. B.C. Ere. 


¥é See a valuable article in the October Forinightly Review by “Calchas, 
entitled “ German Light on German Policy.” 


AN ENGLISH TRIBUTE TO THE 
EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH 


WE have reached the closing quarter of the eventful year that 
has witnessed the termination of the War, the alarming illness 
and marvellous recovery of the Sovereign, and the splendid 
ceremonial of the Coronation. In a few brief months we 
have lived through and exhausted every form of popular excite- 
mentor emotion. Perhaps we might now with advantage pause 
a while, and, before settling down to our everyday national 
existence and lapsing into the familiar Philistine ways, review 
the more immediate past and its results, taking stock, as it were, 
of our international position, and endeavouring to see ourselves 
as others see us. Should we seriously take the trouble to do 
this, what would be the outcome of the investigation ? . 

Having issued forth successfully from a most arduous 
struggle, we have undoubtedly recovered some of the ground we 
had lost in foreign estimation at the earlier disastrous stages of 
the conflict. That is so much to the good. It may even be 
admitted that the great land war we carried on for the space of 
two years and a half, under circumstances of unparalleled diffi- 
culty—such as we alone with our great naval and other 
resources could have coped with—has raised our prestige with 
envious, ill-disposed neighbours, who now are obliged to recog- 
nise in us a Power capable of earnest and sustained military 
effort. The whale in fact has proved itself amphibious, and equal, 
on occasion, to seeking out and tackling the elephant or any 
other equally formidable land creature in domains hitherto held 
to be inaccessible to a purely cetacean monster. Militarily, for 
the time, we are no longer a guantité négligeable in foreign eyes. 
This again is so much to the good, so long as it endures. 
Exceptionally well-informed authorities, however, hold that this 
century, like the last, will witness no really efficient reorganisa- 
tion and no permanent increase of our powers of offence and 
—most important of all—of defence. That, as after Waterloo, 
and again after the Crimea, we must expect to see successive 
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Governments—all equally bent on retrenchment, and absorbed 
in party strife on matters of internal policy—allow our present 
warlike machinery to fall into disrepair, gradually reducing us 
to the perilous state of unpreparedness from which we were so 
rudely awakened three years ago. ; 

I abstain, however, from dwelling on a desponding view of 
our military future, which certain recent utterances from the 
most authoritative quarters might well warrant my taking,* and 
will seek briefly to convey to those who may look through this 
paper a clear idea of what I hold to be at this moment the 
feelings towards us of the nations which have so keenly 
watched our vicissitudes during these last three years, I tried 
my hand at this task in the pages of the National Review, under 
a nom de plume, some nine months ago, when the progress of 
the war—though its ultimate issue could no longer be doubt- 
ful—was still marred by untoward incidents, and was, on the 
whole, unsatisfactory enough to afford welcome sabulum to 
unpatriotic factions clamouring in our midst, and to systematic 
detractors reviling us abroad. I renew the attempt, under very 
different conditions, and with a definite object which I have 
greatly at heart. 

How, then, do we really stand with the great Powers of the 
Continent? No doubt we shall gather from Ministers in the 
Session recently opened that our relations with those Powers 
tontinue to be most amicable. No doubt, too—there being no 
actual, visible cause of friction between them and us, and the 
conduct of our external affairs being happily in the hands of 
a Minister in every way so eminently fitted for that most 
delicate duty t—-we may rely on the comforting assurances 
afforded us. In these days, however, we have to look not to 
correctness in the attitude of Cabinets, but to the passions and 
prejudices pervading nations, if we would accurately gauge the 
strength of the forces arrayed for or against us. 

Take, for instance, the personal bearing towards us of the 
brilliant but astute ruler who, thanks to a variety of causes— 
for some of which, it must be admitted, we are ourselves 
answerable—has become so important a factor in the calcula- 
tions that govern our policy, and who would, it is credibly 
maintained, fain inveigle us into further entanglements to which 
I, for one, sincerely trust the country will never be a consenting 


* I refer particularly to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech of August 30 at Bir- 
mingham, which was, I would fain hope, mainly intended to warn his audience 
against the dangers of the national tendency to remissness in preparation. 

t I permit myself to say here that I can only envy my colleagues still in 


harness who have the good fortune to serve under Lord Lansdowne. 
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party. There is no denying that the position taken up by the 
Emperor William in more recent times towards the pro-Boer 
movement in Germany—which is simply a passing phase, and 
only an indication of the long-existing and deeply-rooted 
antipathy entertained for us by the great mass of Germans— 
appears unexceptionable, and more particularly so as exem- 
plified in the recent episode of the proposed visit to Berlin of 
the misguided Boer leaders. In this instance it seems absolutely 
ungracious to throw any doubt on his Majesty’s wish to act on 
the square as a true friend and a would-be ally, loyally 
trying to stem the anti-British tide. Yet, in the belief of 
some of the shrewdest observers amongst us, he is thereby 
purposely administering an irritant to the recalcitrant body 
which tenaciously opposes his darling naval megalomania, by 
bringing home to them that they have only themselves to 
thank for what they choose to consider unworthy truckling to 
the hated English. In any case, the attitude of the Sovereign 
certainly in no way reflects that of the nation, which remains 
one of distinct hostility to us, though somewhat tempered of 
late in expression by a sense of our enhanced military import- 
ance, and the revelation of the heretofore unsuspected Imperial 
reserve forces at our disposal. The Germans, it remains my 
firm belief, continue to be potentially our most unrelenting 
and dangerous foes. 

I have said elsewhere that, to the best of my knowledge, 
the same cannot be maintained of the French or the Russians, 
in spite of a regrettable display of animosity in their Press. 
The French and Russians may not be well affected to us, and, 
in certain questions, we have in them decided antagonists and 
rivals; but they are not, I think, by any means to be accounted 
rreconcilable enemies. Indeed I personally have strong con- 
victions as to the possibility of our arriving at a settlement 
with Russia that would once for all make our position as a 
world-empire one of absolute security. 

Leaving the Dual Alliance——-which has never been regarded 
with disfavour in this country—and turning to the other 
members of the Triplice, I grant that some decrease is, unfor- 
tunately, to be perceived in the warmth with which we were 
wont to be regarded by the Italians as the best friends of their 
young monarchy. This cooling down, however, is assuredly 
due to circumstances entirely extraneous to the war which has 
served us as a touchstone for valuing foreign opinion. These 
circumstances are, I believe, of a transitory character, and 
certainly need not inspire us with fears as to a disturbance of 
the balance of power in the Mediterranean. 


Ps 
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After this review of the sentiments with which we are regarded 
by the other leading nations of Europe—and which to my mind 
point only to one element of really serious danger to us—l 
finally come to the Austro-Hungarian monarchy and to a 
subject on which I have, of course, had opportunitities of form- 
ing a judgment based on experience. I have frequently been 
asked how it is that the Press of a country with which we have 
sympathies of such long standing in common, and absolutely 
no conflicting interests, should have shown itself so rancorous 
in its comments on our conduct of the South African War. The 
motives for this regrettable attitude of certain important Vienna 
journals are somewhat complex. For reasons into which it is 
needless to enter, they allowed themselves all through the con- 
flict to be inspired by the Boer wire-pullers at Brussels and 
elsewhere, while at the same time obeying the bebests of 
German organisations outside Austria, long bitterly opposed to 
us, and scarcely distinguishable in some of their aims from the 
formidable Pan-Germanic league to which Dr. Kramarz referred 
with such force the other day in an epoch-making essay in this 
periodical. Their leading articles, though dated Vienna, breathed 
throughout the malignant spirit of Berlin. It forms no part of 
my purpose in penning these remarks to pass reflections on the 
line which a paper so remarkable for its ability as the Meue 
Freie Presse thought fit to follow. I will only observe that 
although—I might say professionally—averse to attaching too 
much importance to the action of the Fourth Estate, I much 
regretted to see a Semitic organ, really eminent from a literary 
point of view, lend itself to such a crusade of deliberate detrac- 
tion against the country which, since the days of Cromwell, has 
of all others evinced so liberal a spirit towards the Jewish com- 
munity living in its midst. The uncharitableness of the Jewish 
Press at Vienna is fortunately in complete contradiction with the 
most creditable traditions of a highly gifted race. 

But when I have said this I have said all. Throughout the 
war we had no better or more steadfast friends than in Austria 
and in Hungary. In so essentially military a monarchy our 
unpreparedness, our often faulty strategy, and the evident lack 
of training of too many of our officers, were, of course, the 
subject of criticism in military circles ; but in these strictures not 
the least trace was discernible of the Schadenfreude so patent 
elsewhere, while the most generous tribute was paid to the gal- 
lantry displayed in the darkest days of that first sadly memorable 
winter. Nowhere too, as I may state of my own personal 
knowledge, was there greater rejoicing than among our Austrian 
friends over the triumphant advance of Roberts and the avenging 
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anniversary of Majuba. It may suit some writers to maintain 
that the Ultramontane and anti-Semitic parties—which are so 
powerful at Vienna and so influential in the higher ranks of 
societ;—showed marked Anglophobe tendencies. I will only 
state that certain unwarrantably offensive manifestations of the 
fanatical Burgomaster, Dr. Lueger, were promptly and severely 
reproved in the most exalted quarters, and generally blamed in 
the best circles of Vienna. 

The fact is that from the first the sympathies of the revered 
Emperor and of his Government were well understood to be 
with us; and to any one at all acquainted with social conditions 
in the Kaiserstadt there is no need to explain that Anglophobia 
could not flourish in such an atmosphere. The Emperor him- 
self took the earliest opportunity of making his sentiments on 
this point perfectly clear. Coming up to me in the official cercle 
preceding a great ball given at Court in January 1900—I had 
not had the honour of seeing him for some time—his Majesty 
at once addressed me, where I stood between the Russian and 
French ambassadors, with the words: “ Dans cette guerre je 
suis tout a fait du coté de l’Angleterre.” Throughout his sadly 
chequered reign the Emperor—who is practically ex dernier 
vessort his own Minister for Foreign Affairs—has been the 
firmest upholder of a thoroughly cordial understanding with us, 
and has sedulously cultivated relations which, for more than a 
quarter of a century, have been untroubled by any but the 
passing cloud of the notorious “ hands off, Austria !” incident— 
that glaring indiscretion of a great statesman the most strangely 
uninformed in the domain of foreign affairs who ever adminis- 
tered the government of this country. Not only did the Emperor 
prove himself a sympathising friend in our hour of trouble, but 
there is the best reason to believe that counsels of wisdom 
coming from him, and.from that other staunch supporter of ours, 
the late King of Saxony, not a little helped to check the velleities 
existing elsewhere to embarrass us by some show of mediation, 
traces of which are said to be discernible in a significant tele- 
gram addressed to the King of Wiirttemberg. 

It may not be generally known that the Emperor professed 
a special cu/te—to use the expressive French term—for our 
late Queen, whom he looked upon as the wisest and most 
beneficent of his crowned contemporaries. His attention 
happened to be called, during the worst period of the war, to 
certain caricatures in a Vienna comic paper which were of a 
very Objectionable character, although not to be compared to 
the scandalous productions in Simplicissimus and other German 
or French leading satirical prints. These not having come 
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under my notice I was surprised one day by a visit from a high 
official of the Ministry of the Interior sent by the Imperial 
orders to explain that the Emperor was fully determined to put 
a stop to these disgraceful attacks on a great Sovereign and a 
friendly country ;* but, for that purpose, desired that I should 
be informed of the co-operation which, under the Press legislation 
obtaining in such matters, would be required of the Embassy 
for effectually dealing with these offences. This consisted in a 
full power to be given by the Queen’s representative to the 
Staatsanwalt, or Imperial Proctor, to prosecute in his name in 
all cases of this nature. On receiving an assurance that the 
prosecutions would be certain to be effective, I reported the 
matter home, and urged that I should be authorised to follow 
the course recommended, which, after some hesitation and 
difficulty—the Queen’s pleasure having to be taken on the 
subject—I obtained leave to do. I believe I may claim to be 
the only one of her Majesty’s representatives who was at that 
time able to contribute to the putting down of an abominable 
nuisance, and this of course owing to the direct support of the 
Emperor, who, shortly afterwards, at a dinner at the Burg, was 
pleased to express to me very warmly his acknowledgments for 
the assistance given by the Embassy in this affair. Compare 
the action described above with what took place in other 
countries, where none of the mechanism, always so sternly put 
in motion in dealing with similar offences against the powers 
that be, was ever applied to check the coarsest and most 
indecent attacks on our venerable Sovereign and on our troops 
engaged in the war, and then draw a moral from the comparison. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the illustrious Monarch so 
sincerely well-affected towards us should never have visited this 
country. His Majesty had hoped, I believe, to attend the 
celebration of the Diamond Jubilee in 1897; but certain 
considerations which had then to be taken into account, and 
the of course paramount desire to spare the Queen as much 
fatigue as possible in the way of reception, made it necessary to 
decline visits from crowned heads, and prevented us in this 
country from giving our most faithful ally a welcome that 
would have stood out by itself, 1 cannot but think, among those 
public manifestations of regard in which the British people are 
past-masters on occasion. Even now one cannot but hope that 
the Emperor, who entertains feelings of great friendship for 


ys present King, may yet be prevailed upon to visit these 
shores, 


* I may mention that at the Jockey Club, at Vienna, the subscription to 
the offending papers was at once stopped. 
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I have dwelt at unusual length on my recollections of a Sove- 
reign, my mission to whom was the crowning distinction of a 
long career, because I have it at heart to offer public tribute to 
the most chivalrous and high-minded of rulers, and to emphasise 
and call more general attention to the fact that in him we have 
a truly sterling friend, indeed—to repeat to satiety what I have 
already said—the very best of friends. The life of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph—at this time, more than ever, precious to his 
subjects of all races in the monarchy now passing through 
troublous experience to which I some time ago referred in this 
periodical—is in truth also precious to us. And on this point 
too I would say a few words. 

Those who, looking upon the well-known presentment of the 
Emperor, see only the tired, careworn features of him who has 
been well and touchingly described as der edle Dulder, but who 
cannot picture to themselves the charming smile and kindly 
look that flash across and light up the most gracious of 
countenances—who have never seen his slight, elastic figure, 
his alert ways ; or watched the perfect horseman passing down 
the lines of the troops he loves so well and so diligently keeps 
up to the highest pitch of efficiency—-who have not heard what 
his generals have to tell of the ease with which he outrides 
them in a long day’s manceuvres on the plains of Poland or 
the Hungarian puszta—can hardly realise what vigour there 
yet is in this admirable chief of the Habsburg race, although, 
like some ancient oak in one of his own boundless forests, he has 
had to weather the worst of storms, and is so deeply scarred by 
the cruel lightning of domestic misfortune. Humanly speaking, 
however, the Emperor’s life, thank God ! seems still as sound and 
enduring as it is in every way valuable. 

Invaluable, in fact, not only for his wise, appeasing influence 
on contending nationalities at home, but as an unique central 
figure in the heart of the Continent, which, for the time at least, 
is able to stave off by its personal weight and authority the 
formidable peril of which Dr. Kramarz has just given such 
signal warning. Like that able writer—looking at the question, 
years before he can have done so, from an objective, as he 
now does from his own subjective, national point of view—I 
have all along thought that the supreme danger of our times 
is the aspiration of the German race to dominion over the 
whole of Central Europe. In as far as this presupposes the 
existence of a naval power able to assert itself in the Medi- 
terranean, as wellas in the North Sea and the Baltic, sovereign 
mistress of Trieste, as well as of Hamburg—not to speak of a 
possible suzerainty over the great Dutch and Belgian ports— 
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we are beginning to recognise that the danger affects our- 
selves. 

What I fear is, that we do not sufficiently realise the results 
that successful Pan-Germanism would produce on the poli- 
tical balance of the entire world. As Dr. Kramarz points out, 
the only effective barrier to the Pan-Germanic flood would, of 
course, be a strong, revitalised Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
How this regeneration is to be accomplished—whether by the 
return to Federalism advocated by the brilliant spokesman of 
the Young Czechs (with whom, by the way, I venture to differ 
on some points), or by other methods of dealing with the most 
dificult and complicated of internal situations—is a matter 
respecting which the sincerest well-wishers of Austro-Hungary 
can scarcely hazard an opinion. Where, however, we in this 
country can most usefully assert our authority for the good of 
all Europe is by making quite clear our disapproval of the 
Pan-Germanic programme as essentially directed against 
Austro-Hungary. For that purpose it is indispensable that 
we should avoid the semblance even of being drawn into the 
orbit of Germany, and thereby allowing it to be supposed that 
we are indifferent to, and still less countenance, the far-reaching 
designs of the powerful and daily increasing Pan-German 
party. These must logically include, if not the dismemberment 
of a great and friendly Empire vitally essential to a sound 
balance of power, at least its reduction to a condition of poli- 
tical and economic vassalage but little removed from extinction 
as an independent State. The maintenance of Austro-Hungary 
as she is, or—it is sad to have to add—as she ought to be, is 
a matter of supreme importance to us, no less than to others. 


HORACE RUMBOLD. 


WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY ?* 


SOME few years have passed since I was last in Edinburgh ; and, 
though your famed city is as hospitable as, alike by its position, 
by its architecture, and by its history, it is attractive, and, though 
your flattering invitation is not the first of the sort with which 
Edinburgh has honoured me, yet, thanks to the still more seduc- 
tive power of Caledonian mountain and flood, of brown heath and 
shaggy wood, I have never sojourned within it long. Yet, if I may 
presume to say so, here in Edinburgh one feels at home, as one 
feels before the altars of one’s creed, and in the sanctuary of one’s 
convictions. I am aware that Edinburgh can no longer boast 
those brilliant and perpetually renewed intellectual circles that in 
former times radiated their influence through the British Realm. 
I do not doubt that the perfervidum ingenium Scotorum is as abun- 
dant as ever. But, just as the waters of your burns and lochs are 
carried off to replenish the reservoirs of populous cities, in the 
same way much of the young genius of Scotland is drawn south- 
ward and worldward in the pursuit of the prevailing Ideal, Material 
Success. But Edinburgh, like Arthur’s Seat on its immovable 
hillside base, remains enthroned on the enduring foundations of 
its intellectual Past, and from time to time justifies its traditional 
claim, and renews its ancient glories by inviting to it, to its 
University, and to this, its Philosophical Institution, those who 
may have striven, and are still striving, in an Age in the spiritual 
sense somewhat overcast and darkened, to keep aflame the torch 
of Light, Learning, and Literature. From that proud position 
never permit yourselves to be dislodged ; remaining, through all 
difficulties and discouragement,.the Mecca of the Mind, the 
Metropolis of the Muses. 

It was on this account, or at least on this account mainly, that 
I gladly accepted the invitation you were good enough to send 
me to address you this evening. But, in doing so, I find myself 
arrested, if you will allow me to say so, on your very threshold 


* An Inaugural Address delivered to the Edinburgh Philosophical Institu- 
tion at the opening of its winter session. 
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by the not uncommon but withal, it seems to me, ambiguous 
designation borne by your Institution. Will you forgive me if I 
ask, as I have frequently of late years found occasion to ask, 
What is “Philosophical” ? The very nomenclature of your 
Institution presses me to inquire what is the meaning of 
“ Philosophical,” and of the substantive from which it is 
derived—“ Philosophy.” Philosophy, as you jall know, is com- 
pounded of two Greek words, together signifying “The Love of 
Wisdom.” That is plain but suggestive language ; and one ex- 
periences no difficulty in understanding it. But, as a fact, nowhere 
nowadays do we find the words Philosophy and Philosophical 
used in that simple, unambiguous sense. On the contrary, 
they are employed as a sort of sonorous synonym and awe- 
inspiring substitute for “Theory” and “Theorising.” In the 
course of last year I read avery instructive and entertaining work 
by that always instructive and entertaining, because penetrating 
and discriminating, writer, Sir Leslie Stephen, on the Utilitarians. 
I imagine that, had one been discovered reading it,a smile would 
have been observed on one’s face, as I expect there was on that 
of the author while he wrote it. Yet, even in the able work of 
so clear a thinker, this word ‘ Philosophical” kept recurring 
again and again, without its being considered necessary to state 
what was meant by it; but I concluded, by the general context of 
the work, that it signified “doctrinal,” otherwise, appertaining 
to “Doctrine” ; and doubtless appeal could be made to the 
noble English version of the Acts of the Apostles, though the 
word is very rarely used in the Scriptures, in support of that 
signification. You remember the passage in the Acts, where it is 
written that certain philosophers encountered Paul and asked him 
if they might be told what this new doctrine was that he was said 
to be preaching. You equally, I am sure, remember his reply, 
“That they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after 
Him and find Him, though He be not far from every one of us. 
For in Him we live and move, and have our being; as certain 
also of your own poets have said.” 

Now I hope to show you before we part this evening, that 
poets, the greater Poets at least, though not only true but the 
very soundest of Philosophers, are anything rather than theo- 
risers, anything rather than the disseminators of hard-and-fast 
Doctrine. Therefore when Saint Paul, when he added the words, 
“as certain also of your poets have said,” could not have been 
intending to encounter these Philosophers with a Philosophy of 
his own, in the now commonly accepted use of that term, viz. as 
@ synonym for Theory, Doctrine, or underlying Principle. But 
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let us for a moment turn to a Poet whom you will all accept as 
both a great Poet, and in the essential sense of the phrase, a 
great Philosopher, no other than Shakespeare. In the first scene 
of the first act of The Taming of the Shrew, what says Lucentio ? 


That part of philosophy 
Will I apply, that treats of happiness, 
By virtue specially to be achieved. 


In Fulius Cesar Cassius rebukes Brutus in these two lines : 


Of your philosophy you make no use, 
If you give place to accidental evils. 


And, in the same play, Brutus himself uses the word in pre- 
cisely the same signification when speaking of the suicide of Cato, 
which he condemns as “cowardly and vile,” thus reprehend- 
ing it: 

Even by the rule of that philosophy 

By which I did blame Cato for the death 

Which he did give himself. 


In that well-known passage of Shakespeare in which Horatio 
finds the apparition and tragic story of Hamlet’s father “wondrous 
strange,” Hamlet replies : 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy, 


meaning thereby that no theory, no doctrine, no so-called 
Philosophy, ever can construe and acccunt for all the things in 
heaven and earth. Finally, and toshow what Shakespeare funda- 
mentally thought on the matter, let me recall the brief passage in 
All’s Well that Ends Well, wherein he glances, somewhat scorn- 
fully for him, at those whom he designates “ Our philosophical 
persons,” who recommend us to “ ensconce ourselves into seem- 
ing knowledge,” in other words, into a show and parade of know- 
ledge that is not knowledge at all. 

Here, then, we have to all intents and purposes, and excel- 
lently well for my purpose this evening, two clearly defined and 
absolutely opposed significations of the word Philosophy ; the 
signification attached to it by thé Metaphysicians, and the signi- 
fication attributed to it by the Muses; and perhaps it will seem 
to you not unnatural that he who has the honour of addressing 
you should avow himself to be on the side of the Muses. But, 
I pray you, do not infer, from that frank confession, that he 
entertains this preference only because he knows perhaps some 
little about the Muses, and nothing whatever about Metaphysics. 
He is well aware that, in these days of more pretentiousness and 
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less profundity than is commonly supposed, a person who does 
not perpetually expatiate on Philosophy and Philosophies in the 
metaphysical sense of those words, is deemed not to be a philo- 
sopher at all, never to have thought deeply, and indeed to be 
quite incapable of doing so. But, as a fact, I may say, in 
passing, that Metaphysics were a part of one’s training and one’s 
studies, that one took no small delight in them, and that one is 
not unfamiliar with the Seventh Book of Plato’s Republic, where, 
as many of you will remember, the discussion ranges round 
the Faculty of Dialectic as employed in enabling a person to 
define by a process of thought the essential Form of the Good. 
Indeed, had it been otherwise, I should hardly have dared to 
cross the Border to address a Scotch audience, more especially 
an audience largely composed, I presume, of members of its 
Philosophical Institution. Metaphysics are an excellent gym- 
nastic for the mind, and no one can be regarded as thoroughly 
educated who has not some familiarity with them. But I trust I 
shall be forgiven, even in Scotland, or at least treated indulgently, 
if I go on to say that, though one can still take pleasure in 
discourses and conversations of a metaphysical character, one 
regards them rather as an elevated form of intellectual trifling, 
and metaphysical discussion as mental and verbal fencing with the 
buttons on, or, as Shakespeare puts it so much better, “ ensconc- 
ing ourselves into seeming knowledge.” Do not, I beg of you, 
conclude that I fail to attach a very high value to the mental exercise 
that has been devoted to Philosophy in the scientific signification of 
the word, and to Metaphysics, on which all such Philosophy must 
ultimately repose. But that subject, whether treated historically 
or controversially, is so vast a one that, even if I deemed my- 
self competent to deal with it, which I assuredly do not, 
cannot possibly be our business this evening. But, in order to 
bring out into sharp relief, briefly and succinctly, the contrast 
between Philosophy metaphysically and Philosophy poetically 
treated, I should like to cite the definition and scope of the 
former as given by incontestable authorities. ‘ Philosophy has 
been defined,” says Sir William Hamilton—and Sir William 
Hamilton will be universally accepted as a thoroughly competent 
witness on such a subject—“ as the science of things divine and 
human, and the causes in which they are contained ; the science 
of effects by their causes; the science of sufficient reasons ; the 
science of things possible, inasmuch as they are possible; the 
science of things evidently deduced from first principles; the 
science of truths sensible and abstract ; . . . the science of the 
Original form of the Ego, or mental self; the science of the 
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Absolute ; the science of the absolute indifference of the ideal 
and the real.” 

Among these various definitions you are free to take your 
choice. But I think I ought to warn the less sophisticated 
among you that, whichever you decide to prefer, you will, if you 
pursue the subject philosophically, in the sense of any one of 
them, find yourselves committed to a long and laborious journey 
through an immeasurable labyrinth, from which, if you ever 
emerge, it will be precisely at the spot at which you entered it. 
Some fifteen or twenty years ago the Editor of a well-known 
Magazine invited a number of eminent persons, who were thought 
to be specially possessed of metaphysical powers, to hold 
monthly Symposia, as they were called, in his publication. The 
colloquies held at these Symposia were published and widely 
advertised every month, but, like most things, they ceased at 
last; and I do not think there was a single person who attended 
them that would not have told you, when they came to an end, 
that he and the subject they discussed occupied precisely the 
same position at the close of these gatherings as at their 
beginning. 

Now, let us return to the definition of Philosophy by Poets and 
Poetry; and I am content with the definition of Shakespeare, 
“Philosophy that treats of Happiness, by Virtue specially to be 
achieved.” But will you be good enough to bear in mind that 
the word Virtue is used as it was used by Shakespeare himself, 
living as he did at a time when the action and influence of the 
Renaissance reached their culmination in England, and as it 
was used by the famous Tuscan Neo-platonist, Marsilio Ficino 
—viz. in the combined sense ascribed to it by the purest 
Christianity on the one hand and by the loftiest Paganism on 
the other; the virtue that is prompted by the emotional but 
directed by the reasoning faculties, the virtue that includes physical 
and moral courage as well as humility and self-denial, self-respect 
no less than altruism, concern for the general and corporate 
welfare equally with interest in one’s kindred and one’s immediate 
neighbours, who engage, in a more special degree, one’s affec- 
tions ; in a word, what may be called the more masculine together 
with the more feminine characteristics. 

Now how would such Virtue, in other words, Love of Wisdom, 
or true Philosophy, go in pursuit of Happiness, which another 
English Poet of great distinction has declared to be “ our being’s 
end and aim,” and also has affirmed, in accordance with Shake- 
speare, is to be achieved only by Virtue ?_ It would, it seems to 
me, begin by asking itself what are the best, highest, and noblest 
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attainable forms of Happiness ; and it would then go on to inquire 
how they are to be attained. The Metaphysicians, and the Philoso- 
phers whose doctrines or theories ultimately repose, as I have 
said, on Metaphysics, take an entirely different course. It cannot 
be necessary, here in Scotland, to expound, much less to expa- 
tiate on, the central doctrine of Jeremy Bentham, and the re- 
affirmation and exposition of it by the two Mills, Sir James 
Mackintosh, and his other followers, which is generally and con- 
veniently called Utilitarianism or the doctrine of the virtue and 
wisdom of promoting, alike by conduct and by legislation, the 
Greatest Happiness of the Greatest Number. Every one who 
can think at all must entertain the greatest respect for the intel- 
lectual power and moral earnestness of all these men, and several 
others who may be ranked as belonging to the same school of 
thought. But the school, as a school, is generally considered to 
be moribund if not defunct; though, personally, I cannot help 
thinking that Socialistic Collectivism, which is very active, and 
in many quarters greatly in vogue to-day, is lineally descended 
from it, and though the latest utterance and avowed aim of Social- 
istic Collectivism are, if I may say so, the unintentional reductio 
ad absurdum of the underlying theory of the ethical obligation of 
promoting, to the exclusion of other ends, the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number. The philosophic or metaphysical 
advocates of Socialistic Collectivism, like their Utilitarian fore: 
runners, are men of considerable intellectual power ; and they 
have carried it, as with your permission I will briefly show you, 
confining myself strictly to their own definitions and phrases, as 
far as it will go. The Social Question, they affirm, is in no respect 
a Moral Question. Morality does not exist, and is as pure 
and mischievous a fiction as Religion, both being mere impos- 
tures which Priests, Rulers, and Capitalists strive to induce the 
salaried classes, designated the Proletariat, to accept, in order 
to get them to act in opposition to their own economic and 
material interests, which are the only things really deserving of 
consideration, and by the free and unfettered conflict of which 
the Social Question has arisen, and in the end, and possibly 
before very long, will be satisfactorily settled, once and for all. 
They do not pretend for one moment that the desire and demand 
for absolute equality rests on any principle of justice, for that 
would be to be false to their own central tenet, that Morality is a 
fiction, and that material interests are, in contradistinction to the 
assertion of the poet, our being’s end and aim, and the attain- 
ment of these our only Happiness below; and they conclude 
with the assertion that the words Justice and Virtue are mere 
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Metaphysics. I trust you perceive that they thus end by utterly 
abolishing the Philosophy and the Metaphysics on which their in- 
tellectual forerunners and progenitors, Jeremy Bentham and the 
Utilitarians, built; just as one has a shrewd suspicion that the 
universal and unqualified pursuit of the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number could be demonstrated to be the blind 
endeavour to prevent anybody whatever from being happy 
at all. 

From this dismal condition of things let us turn to those 
whom I have designated the true Philosophers, the true Lovers 
of Wisdom, the Great Poets. And here it is necessary to draw 
a distinction of fundamental importance, and to ask you to 
bear in mind that, in extolling the wisdom of the Poets, I am far 
from intending to affirm that all poets are wise. Several of them 
are rather, and some of them, singularly devoid of wisdom. But 
these are the secondary or purely emotional poets, much in vogue 
to-day, but not on that account wise, and not on that account less 
secondary. It is no small thing to be a purely emotional or 
lyrical poet, especially if the poetry, though purely lyrical and 
emotional, be the best of its kind. But there is greater poetry 
than mere lyrical poetry, however much the present Age may 
turn away from and ignore it. As I strove to demonstrate, now 
some years ago, there is an ascending scale of development in 
Poetry, corresponding with the ascending scale or development 
of the human faculties. We begin, from the very dawn of our 
consciousness in childhood, to see, otherwise to observe. We 
next go on to feel, or to be affected by emotion. The next step 
in our development is, we begin to think ; the more indolent and 
superficial minds, superficially and desultorily, the deeper and 
more serious minds, seriously and deeply, and sustainedly. 
Finally, we act ; feeling and thinking inevitably leading to action 
of some sort or other; the frivolous and indolent thinkers, 
frivolously and aimlessly, the serious and energetic minds 
seriously, energetically, and with a sustained and continuous 
purpose. I would ask you now to observe that, along a 
parallel ascending scale or development, there follow each other 
descriptive, didactic, satiric, lyrical, reflective, and, finally, epic 
and dramatic Poetry ; epic poetry sometimes, but not invariably, 
and always but partially and in a subordinate degree, including 
elements and qualities of dramatic poetry, while dramatic poetry 
of the highest and best kind includes all the preceding forms or 
developments of Poetry—descriptive, lyrical, reflective, idyllic, 
and epic poetry. The very best lyrical, reflective, idyllic, or epic 
poetry may, of course, be superior to the worst or to poor dramatic 
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poetry ; and, in what has just been said, it is assumed that, where 
comparison is made among them, they should all be the best of, 
or equal in, their kind. But please bear in mind yet one more 
distinction, and understand that I speak of dramatic poets in the 
true sense of that phrase, and do not mean by it writers who 
concoct plays in verse that lend themselves to the self-love of 
this or that actor, or to showy stage mounting for the delectation 
of the theatre-going public of the hour. Reading, not long ago, 
a strikingly able and interesting work on French Literature by 
Professor Dowden, I was much surprised at encountering the 
assertion that a man may be a great poet without being a 
philosopher. It was an assertion made only by the way and in 
passing. So I trust so serious a thinker, so appreciative a critic, 
and so excellent a writer as Professor Dowden would not, on 
being challenged, abide by the assertion. If he did, I should 
take the liberty to remind him of the counter-assertion of 
Coleridge, that “No man was ever yet a great poet without 
being at the same time a profound philosopher.” I have always 
thought that, and feel pretty sure I shall always be obliged 
to think it. What I think may be of little or no consequence. 
But no one can brush aside what Coleridge thought on such a 
subject. Indeed I sometimes doubt whether any one can 
quite adequately estimate the higher Poetry who is not himself a 
poet; and Coleridge had the advantage of being, at one and the 
same time, a poet and a thinker. 

And now, having cleared the way, as far as it is possible to do so 
in so comparatively a limited compass of time and space, for the 
consideration of what the Poet-Philosophers say concerning Life, 
Wisdom, Happiness, Individual and Social Well-being, as con- 
trasted with what the metaphysical Philosophers say concerning 
them, we may devote the rest of our time exclusively to that 
interesting theme; and perhaps the most instructive and fruit- 
ful way of treating it, and of discovering whether the greater 
Poets are as wise as I have ventured to assert they are, 
will be to compare their views concerning Life, Wisdom, 
Happiness, Individual and Social Well-being with those 
generally, indeed almost universally, prevailing in the Age 
in which we live, and which has for some time been, and 
is still being, so highly extolled and praised by itself. Is 
it exaggeration to say that, at the present moment, and for 
some little time past, the objects deemed the most to be desired, 
and the most deserving of strenuous effort and final attainment, 
are Wealth, Rank, Luxury, Power, Popularity, Social Success, 
and Political Eminence? Now what do the Poets say about 
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these things ? Far more than one brief hour would be required 
to recite to you all that the Poets have thought and said to the 
reprobation and disdain of them, and to the presentation and 
praise of things very different. To what are the themes of the 
two great Homeric poems, the Iliad and the Odyssey, dedicated ? 
Adventure, combat, manly debates, external Nature, Love, 
Friendship, the intervention of the Gods, the procession of the 
Stars, and the songs of the Poets. What constitutes the subject- 
matter of the Greek Tragedians? The ordinances of Fate, the 
justice of Heaven, and the hurling of the mighty from their 
seats. What did Virgil think of wealth, luxury, and the pursuit 
of personal power? Never does he glorify these; and though 
he wrote a long and magnificent poem on the origin and foun- 
dation of the Roman Empire—too long and too magnificent, I 
fear, for the readers of to-day with their attention concentrated 
on sensuous or physiological prose romances—his estimate of 
what makes life worth living is to be found in that splendid and 
long-sustained passage of the Second Georgic beginning with the 
so often quoted line 


O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint! 


wherein, after glancing contemptuously at garments woven of 
golden tissue and other tawdry splendours, he draws an im- 
mortal picture of real Happiness. May I translate for you some 
of his lovely lines ? After declaring that to him the sweetest and 
dearest thing in the world is Poesy, “ dulces ante omnia Muse,” 
he exclaims, 

Leave me green vales and irrigating rills, 

And soothe my lack of Fame with groves and streams. 

Where are the braes and burns of Thessaly, 

And Spartan maidens wantoning in the woods? 

O, who will hence now wizard me away 

To Hemus’ dewy dingles, and with dense 

Down-drooping branches curtain my retreat ? 


He then contrasts the existence of those who spend it in 
accumulating, contemplating, and wallowing in their wealth, and 
that of the husbandman through the successive seasons, his healthy 
labours, his simple pleasures, his rustic feasts, his domestic joys, 
and he concludes one of the most finished outbursts in poetry 
by asserting : 

Such was the life the Sabines led of old, 
Such Remus and his twin. Thus, thus it was 


Etruria throve, and seven-hilled Rome became 
A mighty Empire, mistress of the werld ! 
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And do not suppose for one moment it was wealth, luxury, 
splendour, deliberate and conscious ambition, that made the 
Roman or any other empire ; but these things that destroyed the 
Roman Empire, and that will destroy many another. Were 
it otherwise, would Dante describe Pluto, in his representa- 
tive character of the God of Wealth, as he does in the Sixth 
Canto of the Inferno, as the Arch-Enemy of mankind? Were it 
otherwise, would a great English Poet assert, as Byron does in 
the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold, that History has in reality but 
one page and one moral, which he succinctly summarises as 
“Wealth, vice, corruption, barbarism at last?” In the same 
great philosophical poem, in which too many hasty critics have 
discerned only lofty rhetorical egotism, after describing the 
wealth, glory, and splendour of Venice in the heyday of 
its power, he turns to his own land and bids her remember 
how, despite its watery wall, the supremacy of Venice, built 
on commercial prosperity, less enduring even than the 
wooden piles on which its palaces repose, collapsed and disap- 
peared. Where will you find a great philosophical poet basing 
the enduring existence and glory of nations, as so many meta- 
physical philosophers explicitly, and so many more inferentially, 
have based it,on a mere material and economic basis? Can 
you discover a single passage in Shakespeare extolling or com- 
mending mere material things? On the contrary, he shows 
himself again and again conscious of their transitory character. 
In the most philosophical of all his plays, The Tempest, what 
says Prospero, the Duke, who has been ousted from his own 
vast possessions ? What, but that 


The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces 
a ‘ ‘ 5 . shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. 


And do not suppose that societies or empires have a premoni- 


tion of the fact that in the seeming height of their material 
) greatness they are tottering to their fall or marching to their 
i destruction. Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin, is written plainly 
D enough on their walls, but either there is no Daniel to interpret 
y the words, or his interpretation is neglected and contemned. 


Assuredly in these days they would clothe no such interpreter 
with scarlet, and put a chain of gold about his neck, and make a 
proclamation concerning him that he shall be the third ruler in 
the kingdom. I have recently been reading a work called 


Roman Society in the last Century of the Western Empire, a work 
VOL. XL 25 
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if I am any judge of such matters, of the very highest order of 
its kind, and, I use the word advisedly, immeasurably superior 
in conception, execution, style, erudition, and scholarship, to 
any other prose work written in our time with which I am 
acquainted, but from adventitious circumstances deemed to 
be more meritorious. The author, who is personally unknown 
to me, is, I gather from its title-page, Samuel Dill, M.A, 
Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, Belfast. In this 
profound and absorbing work he shows incidentally how the 
most cultured Romans of the fourth and fifth centuries of 
the Christian Era were quite unconscious of the impending 
fate of Roman sway and Roman civilisation ; and it is but too 
true, as has been finely said, that the Roman Empire went laughing 
to its grave. 

The political pupils of the Metaphysical Philosophers of Jeremy 
Bentham and the two Mills, when they applied, or thought to 
apply, their Principles to Government, Society, and Economics, 
earnestly advocated and finally carried what is known as Free 
Trade, proclaiming at the same time their profound conviction 
that other communities would speedily follow the example of 
this country, and peace and goodwill would be the result among 
the nations. Has such been the result? Are the Battle-Flags 
furled in the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World ? 
Alas ! Quite the reverse has happened. The financial prosperity 
that fell to our lot has inspired other nations with a deter- 
mination to follow our example and participate in our good 
fortune ; the result, at this moment, being that there never before 
was so much international hatred and racial jealousy, and at 
least three millions of men in the flower of their age are kept 
under arms on the Continent of Europe, and six millions more 
are ready to join them, in promoting a policy which, as far 
as one can make out, consists in selling the largest amount 
of cotton shirtings, locomotives, cutlery, and table-cloths. Such 
is the outcome, and such the outlook, so far, of the doctrines 
and principles of—Heaven save the mark !—“ Philosophic 
Materialism.” 

If we turn from nations to individuals, what does Shakespeare, 
who looked before and after, tell us of wealth, of vast possessions, 
of venal marriages, of social ambition, of all that most persons in 
these days regard as the only things that make life worth living ? 
The self-same Prospero, when robbed of his dominion, more than 
resignedly declares that, neglecting worldly ends, he then 
dedicated himself to the bettering of his mind, and that his 
library, which he had retained, was dukedom large enough. 


ie 
* 
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Animated by and expressing himself in precisely the same 
spirit, the Duke in Measure for Measure affirms that he has ever 
loved the life removed; in other words, the modest, unosten- 
tatious life. In the Second Part of Henry VI., Shakespeare asks 
who would live in the turmoil of a Court that could enjoy the 
quiet scenes of a garden? Who does not know the lines declar- 
ing that to be poor and content is rich, and rich enough, or those 
in which the happiness of the lowly sleeper is contrasted with the 
uneasiness of the head that wears a crown, or that passage in which 
he points out how much better it is to live with lowly dwellers in 
content than to be perked up in a glistering grief and wear a 
golden sorrow, or, finally, the line in which ambition is affirmed 
to be a shadow’s shadow. Less familiar, perhaps, is the passage, 
though peculiarly appropriate to our time, wherein a Duke of 
Vienna says that he loves the People, but does not like to stage 
it in their eyes, that he has no relish for their loud applause and 
aves vehement, nor does he deem that man of safe discretion who 
does affect it. 

To seek elsewhere for wisdom, for true philosophy, after 
consulting Shakespeare, seems almost like gleaning after the 
main harvest has been reaped. But all the greater poets are of 
the same way of thinking. Listen to Spencer, who, seeking to 
describe a truly attractive dwelling, says in lines that have always 
seemed to me of peculiar loveliness : 


A little lonely hermitage it was, 
Down in a dale, hard by a forest side. 


Listen to Tennyson, who, as the last word of his philosophical 
and exquisite poem, The Palace of Art, ends by asking for “a 
lowly cottage in the vale.” Listen to Shelley, who, in one of his 
more philosophic moods, writes of 


That content surpassing wealth, 
The sage in contemplation found, 
And walked with inward glory crowned. 


You all know Shelley’s beautiful lyric, To a Skylark. But there 
is higher and greater poetry even than that. I remember, 
now many years ago, Sir Frederick Burton, the then President of 
the National Gallery, telling me that, walking one day with 
Wordsworth, of all places in the world, in Hyde Park, he asked 
his companion what he thought of Shelley’s Lines To a Skylark, 
then but little known. Wordsworth answered they were very 
beautiful, but added, with the characteristic yet perhaps par- 
donable egotism of a poet at that time little recognised except to 
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be ridiculed, that he thought he himself had written some lines 
on the same theme, equally poetical, but of more import and 
depth, and he then recited the verses closing with the profoundly 
philosophic couplet : 

Type of the wise who soar, but never roam, 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home! 


Here, then, we have the two teachers face to face, the meta- 
physical thinkers and so-called philosophers, who, I am bound to 
confess, have for pupils, unconsciously and in practice, nearly 
the whole world, and opposed to them, the Poets, with their 
ideas of Philosophy or Love of Wisdom; and you are free to 
choose between them. But lest, in extolling the wisdom of the 
latter, I should gratuitously expose myself to an effective 
rejoinder, 1 must call more explicit attention to a distinction 
I have taken care to employ throughout this discourse. In 
speaking of the Poets, one referred to, and had in mind, only 
the greater poets, the more solid, more intellectual, more wise ; in 
a word, the philosophic poets, whom Coleridge also had in mind 
when he declared that no one ever yet was a great poet who was 
not a profound philosopher ; or,as Matthew Arnold loved to put 
it, whose poetry did not contain a criticism of life. Moreover, 
Milton must have had this distinction before him when, in 
Paradise Regained, he wrote of 


Eolian charms and Dorian lyric odes, 
And his who gave them birth, but higher sung, 
Blind Melesigines, thence Homer called. 


A man may be a very attractive lyrical poet who does not 
exhibit, and may therefore be assumed not to possess, this greater 
quality, or, as one of the poets I have named this evening 
describes it, “wisdom wedded to immortal verse.” To be an 
attractive lyrical poet is no small thing. But to be that, and 
that only, is not to be the greatest thing, and is quite com- 
patible with not being wise; indeed, with being conspicuously 
foolish. Emotion unassociated with and uncontrolled by Reason 
is as dangerous a gift for a poet as it is for the most un- 
gifted of mortals. When, in the opening passage of the Seventh 
Book of Paradise Lost, Milton calls upon the Muse Urania to 
descend from Heaven, he declares : 

Thou with Eternal Wisdom didst converse, 

Wisdom thy sister. 
And he prays : 

Still govern thou my song, 
Urania, and fit audience find, though few. 
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A century and a half later, Wordsworth, thinking in the same 
spirit, and writing under the influence of the same conviction, 
defines Poetry as 
Reason in her most exalted mood. 

One could not desire a more perfect definition of the very essence 
of the higher Poetry, and if you will bear that definition in mind, 
the definition of Poetry by one of the greater poets, and give to 
it a complete and operative assent, you will never go far wrong 
in estimating the relative rank of poets and the comparative 
merits of poems. I am well aware that what I have called 
complete and operative assent, or assent in constant and consis- 
tent critical practice, is not given to the above distinction in these 
days. Indeed, the very reverse is just now, and for some little 
time past had been, the common practice, because it happens to 
conform with prevailing popular preference. But that has no 
real bearing on the truth of the matter, save as,I trust, a passing 
phenomenon, to be observed, lamented, but not deferred to. 
One can hardly doubt that if Lycidas and Paradise Lost were 
published for the first time to-day, the former would not be 
without some meed of praise, while the latter would be for the 
inost part ignored, or indolently regarded as intolerably tedious ; 
just as one critic, at the date of its publication in the frivolous 
times of Charles II., described it as a tedious poem by a blind 
old schoolmaster, the only remarkable thing about which was 
its length. But what one person, what many persons, indeed 
what nearly all persons, in a particular age, think about such a 
matter, or rather pretend to think, for in all probability they do 
not think about it at all, does not affect the fundamental and 
permanent truth concerning it; and there is a fundamental 
distinction between purely emotional poetry and poetry that is 
emotional, for all poetry must be that, but withal something 
more ; that something more being intellectual and ethical, in 
other words, philosophical. What would you think of a person 
who, professing either explicitly or tacitly to be a judge of music, 
painting, and architecture, preferred, say, Offenbach or Strauss 
to Mozart and Beethoven, Carlo Dolce to Raphael, the Charing 
Cross Railway Station to the Parthenon? But would that be 
worse or less deplorable than to prefer merry-go-round jingling, 
life-not-worth-living sonnets, or mere mellifluous singing, to 
The Faery Queen, to As You Like It, or to the third and fourth 
cantos of Childe Harold? These last inculcate, indirectly 
no doubt, but not less effectually, true wisdom or philosophy ; 
the former either glorify frivolity or arouse a certain metrical 
intoxication, ending in downright satiety and discontent. The 
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secondary poets too often are Rebels, generating and fomenting 
insurrection against the divine and enduring Dispensation. The 
greater poets are Reconcilers, and, to the best of their limited 
powers, justify the ways of God to Man. The latter are 
moralisers. I am not sure the former are not too frequently 
demoralisers. . 

If I am asked what I think are the causes of the preference 
shown almost universally to-day for the Rebels rather than for 
the Reconcilers, for the demoralisers rather than for the moral- 
isers, for short lyrical or emotional poems rather than for longer, 
more intellectual, wiser, and greater poems, I must reply briefly, 
as I explained elsewhere at length thirteen years ago, that the 
main cause is the growth of another form of romantic literature, 
better adapted to the capacity of the average mind, and even to 
the average mood of superior minds. Every right-minded person 
must feel grateful to the writers of good and worthy prose 
romances. But the bulk of novels offered to-day for our delec- 
tation have selected a road along which Poetry did not precede, 
and can by no possibility follow them. Their principal aim is to 
describe life either asit is, or as it should not be; whereas the en- 
during function of Poetry is to represent, or to stimulate our desire 
for, life as, in our best moments, we would fain have it be. To 
describe men and women, and often the very worst, lowest and 
basest, men and women, as they are, is at present apparently the 
main task of the novelist. The immutable vocation, the supreme 
distinction, of the Poet is, while thoroughly knowing men and 
women as they are, to transfigure them into, or to foster our 
longing for, what virtue and nobleness would wish them to be. 

Another potent cause, though I am not insensible to the perils 
attending the statement of it, is the augmented influence of the 
more emotional sex, in literature, as in life. One is happy to 
know that there are-not a few seriously intellectual women, as 
there always have been. But I fear the main body of them, when 
a Poet says “ Arms and the Man I sing,” feel disposed to reply, 
“Sing of the Man, if you please, but in relation to Woman. 
We read quite enough about him in his relation to War, State- 
craft, and what you call the Great Issues, in the newspapers. 
Works professing to be romantic and agreeable should be about 
his wooings, engagements, nuptials, infidelities ; in a word, his 
successes, reverses, and disappointments in sexual love.” Now 
Great Poets cannot confine themselves, like Anacreon, to 
that one theme, interesting as it may be. Novelists can, or 
can interpolate in it, in order to give their works a specious 
air of seriousness, or possibly, greater bulk, secondhand infor- 
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mation culled from Blue Books, which their readers are free to 
skip, and generally do. 

Yet another cause is the hurried and perpetually excited state of 
existence most people lead to-day, and which has led to the phrase 
one so often hears, “ Life is too short” for this, that, or the other; 
though one observes it seems to be quite long enough for 
frivolity of no little duration, repeated from day to day, and from 
night to night. The Higher Literature, like all the higher things, 
demands leisure, which makes one sometimes feel disposed, 
slightly altering a line of Wordsworth’s, to exclaim, “‘ Leave us 
leisure to be wise!” For Wisdom requires leisure. Another, 
though not, perhaps, one of the deeper causes, is, I suspect, that 
sO many persons who apparently have been anxious to acquire a 
reputation for intellectual superiority have, of recent years, 
iterated and reiterated that certain long works, which, though 
no doubt intellectual, are written in jaw-breaking verse and in 
an abominable jargon, are not only poetry but great poetry. Is it 
wonderful that meek-minded persons, accustomed to look for 
guidance in such matters, should come to the conclusion that, if 
such be great poetry, it is clear they themselves do not know 
what poetry is, and should give up all hope and all thought of 
enjoying poetry, and should betake themselves, more ardently 
than ever, to novels and newspapers ? 

Nowit cannot be agreeable to any one not innately perverse to 
find himself out of harmony with the seeming opinions of his 
time; and for him to protest against these vociferously and 
pertinaciously would seem to me to be as presumptuous and 
ill-mannered as it is futile. At the same time, it can be the 
duty of no one to abdicate the independence of his own 
judgment, more especially if he finds that many independent 
and serious minds are in agreement with him. Therefore, I 
beg of you, and the younger ones among you more especially, 
who have the advantage of living in this, as I have called it, 
traditional Mecca of the Mind, this Metropolis of the Muses, not 
to surrender your freedom of judgment to what is so frequently 
spoken of, without sufficient inquiry into the right meaning of 
the phrase, as the Spirit of the Time. The Spirit of the Time is 
what Great Spirits make it ; but those Great Spirits are in every 
Age the Great Spirits that have passed away, and who, as a great 
poet has said, rule us from their urns. Do you remember a 
saying of Disraeli, “The Youth of a Nation are the Trustees of 
Posterity” ? We are all the trustees of Posterity ; and thus we 
are, in great measure, what our more immediate predecessors 
have made us. If they thought wrongly, we shall probably be 
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acting wrongly. If we think wrongly, our successors may act 
wrongly, for our thoughts will then have come into full operation. 
It behoves us all, therefore, to think as rightly as we can, and 
with a certain modesty, but without fear or favour, to say what 
we think. I shall never be able to persuade myself that wealth, 
luxury, frivolity, rank, titles, and the satisfaction of an ambitious 
materialism, if it is to be satisfied, are the great things of life, or 
the noblest pursuits and sustenance of the humanrace. Equally 
am I unable to believe that the neglect of the Higher Poetry, 
or Philosophy and Love of Wisdom emotionally and musically 
expressed, is for the good or advantage of mankind. If you think 
with those who hold and cherish the Higher Creed, then, whether 
you be writers, or readers only, live and act as they have lived and 
acted, or at least as they have striven to live and act. Philo- 
sophies perish. Great Poems remain. Metaphysics that are the 
boast of one generation are the butt and mock of the next; for, 
one and all, they rest on an arbitrarily postulated foundation, 
that requires to rest on another foundation again, which in turn 
demands a further foundation still, all equally illusory; a founda- 
tion which either does not exist, or for ever evades the researches 
of the mind. Philosophies are passing. Great Poems are per- 
manent. The Iliad and the Odyssey are as fresh to-day as they 
were when the frailty of Helen prepared the fate of Troy, and 
Ulysses, returning at last to Ithaca, was recognised by his old 
nurse, and slew the suitors of Penelope. Therefore, read fewer 
novels ; pore, for a briefer time, over newspapers ; dwell longer, 
and more intimately, with the Poets, the greater Poets. They 
are the Wise Men. They are the Philosophers, the true lovers 
and inculcators of wisdom. Great Poetry is the surest antidote 
to the prevailing virus of Materialism, the enduring mouthpiece 
of the spiritual and the elevating. Not idly did Greek Imagination, 
so’ profound and instructive in its symbolism, represent Apollo, 
the Sun-God, as the God of Poesy as well. For Great Poetry 
transfigures a material and prosaic into a spiritual and romantic 
world. Great Poetry is produced and animated by the union of 
the Head with the Heart, of Reason with Emotion, that most 
complete, most hallowed, and most fruitful of all earthly nuptials. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


GUNNERY V. PAINT 


‘Gunnery, gunnery, gunnery.”"—Lorp SELBORNE, in 
the House of Lords. 

“Every effort was made to encourage gunners to 
attain proficiency.”"—Mr. ARNOLD Forster, in the 
House of Commons. 

“ Shooting in the Navy is not what it should be, 
because in the Navy no trouble is taken.”—VicE- 
ADMIRAL Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD, M.P., the 
London Chamber of Commerce. 


THE lessons of naval warfare, whether ancient or modern, point 
to one conclusion : supremacy of the gun is the one thing need- 
ful. The lesson of the recent Bedleisle experiments further show 
(1) That the efficiency of the personnel in rapid and accurate 
fire is of the first importance, and will be the chief factor in the 
result; (2) That naval battles of the future will be short 
engagements ; (3) That the first accurate shot will greatly 
influence results. If this be true, it is of vital importance 
for the public to know whether the statements of the political 
heads of the Admiralty are as inaccurate as is asserted by Vice- 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, Unfortunately the assertion 
of the late second in command of the Mediterranean Fleet fell 
flat because his own ship, the Ramillies, occupied a low place in 
the prize-firing returns—almost as low as that of the flagship of 
his Commander-in-Chief. Nevertheless, Lord Charles Beres- 
ford’s alarming statement is substantiated by the facts of the 
case, and its truth is not impaired by his omission to secure 
efficiency in the shooting of his own ship. 

If there is one subject more than another which is the pro- 
vince of naval men, it is naval gunnery. There is only one 
aspect of the question in which the landsman may profitably 
intervene. If the gunnery of the Royal Navy be not efficient it 
is a question which concerns the public. Every landlubber is 
vitally concerned in the answer to this question. People who 
do not know one end of a gun from the other can only inter- 
vene with advantage if they produce facts to show that naval 
gunnery is neglected; that the methods necessary to secure a 
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high general average of straight shooting are unpopular ; that 
good shooting is discouraged by the political heads of the 
Navy; and that the shooting efficiency of the Fleet could be 
greatly increased in three months if the heads of the Navy were 
really in earnest. 

In order to sustain these allegations, facts, not opinions, are 
required. The main fact in support of the statement is the 
existing figure of shooting demerit. British men-of-war miss 
the target more often than twice out of three rounds. To be 
quite accurate, the average points per gun for the last four years 
are as follows : 

IgoI. 1900. 1899. 1898, 

Percentage of hits made to rounds fired 36.3 32.3 31.1 31.6 

The reasons for this low average of efficiency are plain; 
they are neither technical nor obscure. They spring from 
precisely the same causes as the failure of the War Office 
Remount Department. Successive First Lords and civilian 
Secretaries of the Admiralty, like General Truman, have “had 
difficulty in grasping the gist of a question.” The executive 
officer of our warships (the commander) is promoted for smart- 
ness in paint, liberality in his outlay on gold-leaf, and neatness 
of the crew’s dress ; not for good gunnery. 

Secondly, gunnery has been treated as a subordinate depart- 
ment, like navigation, surgery, the keeping of accounts, or sailors’ 
dress. 

Thirdly, gunnery has been excluded from the sphere of duties 
allotted to the commander of the ship. 

The mandarin habit of promoting commanders to the 
captains’ list because the ship is spick and span, and not because 
she shoots straight, has been to subordinate straight shooting 
to fresh paint. Prize-firing has been too often regarded as a 
nuisance by every one but the gunnery lieutenant, who is 
‘ dependent on the commander’s good pleasure for the time 
allotted to gunnery. Human nature being what it is, curious 
results followed. Sometimes the practice ammunition is thrown 
overboard, because it is more important to complete the prac- 
tice within the time allowed than to carry it out efficiently! 1 
am personally acquainted with two gunnery instructors who 
have “ ditched ”—~z.e. jettisoned—practice ammunition. 

Another gunnery instructor tells me that when three succes- 
sive hits were made by one captain of a gun in a Mediterranean 
ship, a voice from the bridge called down: “ Is that idiot going 
to keep us out here all day? Take him off.” Corroborative 
evidence is not lacking. Indifference in high quarters to straight 
shooting in the Navy is rather the rule than the exception. 
When Lord Selborne enunciated the doctrine contained in the 
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words, “Gunnery, gunnery, gunnery,” I collated the First 
Lord’s speech with the figure of merit in straight shooting 
attained by the flagships of the Admirals commanding the 
various squadrons of our great silent Navy. Lord Selborne’s 
excellent doctrine as to gunnery is not shared by Commanders- 
in-Chief afloat. The First Lord’s enthusiasm has not yet been 
imparted to the admirals at sea. 

Sir Cyprian Bridge is one of our most scientific admirals. 
But even he seems more enamoured of paint than gunnery. 
Here is his report on H.M.S. Astr@a. Not one single word 
about gunnery ; something about bedding, paint, and tailoring: 


H.M.S. Glory, Wei-hai-wei: 
September 3, 1g01. 
I have made the following remarks on the report of the inspection of H.M.S. 
Astrea, under your command, on the 2gth and 30th August : 
Ship’s company of good physique, remarkably clean and well dressed, 
state of bedding specially satisfactory. 
The stoker division formed a fine body of clean and well-dressed men, 
At exercise men moved very smartly. 
The ship looks well inside and out, and is very clean throughout. Her 
state is very creditable to the executive officer, Sir D. R. Browning. 
The tone of the ship generally seemed to me to be distinctly good. 
The men were quick, silent, and well drilled. 
The telescopic sights had only been in the ship three weeks. 
Appearance of engine-rooms and their appendages was very good. 
The appearance of the Marine detachment was very good. 
(Signed) Cyprian A. G. BripcE, 
Vice-Admiral, 
Commander-in-Chief. 


In the chief squadrons the admirals’ ships are low down the 
list. In the Mediterranean, for example, the Rexown flagship 
was twelfth on the list in 1900. She sank to the nineteenth 
place in rg01. Only one battleship was below her in each 
year—the Royal Oak in 1900 and the Empress of India in 
1901. The captain of the Rexown, now the private secretary 
of the First Lord, is well known as one of the ablest captains 
of the Service. His ship was the pink of perfection in every 

4 respect but one. Gunnery in the Navy, however, is like St. 
Paul’s.conception of charity. If captains have not that, they 
are but sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. 

The following return is interesting : 


Number of Per Gun per Minute, 
Ship. 6-in. guns. Rounds. Hits. Rounds. Hits. 
) 1902 ... Ocean TF ccs TOR tie DEF acc 7 ae 
1902 ... Crescent TZ occ 139 s00 TOS oss §8 wc. ef 
1900 ... Renown TO: icc OB ace Ses COE es = RE 
1901 ... Renown Su Bum Bw Bmw 8 
1900 ... Royal Oak im Sw Ba Sw 6 6 


Empress of India an orn \ are S 
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According to the Admiralty return of prize-firing (1901), the 
average rate of fire for the whole fleet armed with 6-in. guns is 
4.1, and the average number of hits per minute was 1.8. The 
Ocean therefore loads her guns seven times in the minute, while 
the Fleet can only load 4.1 times. The Ocean can hit the target 
4.8 times in a minute ; the Fleet only 1.8 times. Is it a fact 
that the Ocean is exceptionally good or that the Fleet is excep- 
tionally bad ? If the latter, why is it that the efficiency of the 
shooting of the Ocean or other ships in the China Fleet suddenly 
increased within the period of a few months ? 

Taking 6-in. guns only in 1go0o, there was only one ship 
worse than the Renown—the other flagship of Lord Charles 
Beresford. 

1g00 Renown .. 10 .. 6-in.guns ... 23 hits 
Ramillies .. IO ... 6-in. guns ... 20 hits 
1901 Ramillies -- IO ... 6-in.guns ... 51 hits 
Renown we 10 ... Gin. guns ... 22 hits 
Empress of India ... 10 6-in. guns 10 hits 


In 1900 both flagships are last of the battleships. In 1901 
both nearly last. They only beat the Empress of India. 

The Admiralty returns, although nominally confidential, are 
really public property. The United States Office of Naval 
Intelligence supplies notes of naval progress to the United 
States fleet. On p. 235 of the last issue of this work will be 
found much information treated as confidential by our 
Admiralty. The return of prize-firing, moreover, is stuck up 
on every lower deck in our Navy, and is easily obtainable by 
those interested in the subject. It is, however, needless to 
quote more figures from the return. The point I want to make 
is proved up to the hilt—z.e. that while the ‘First Lord raises 
cheers in a credulous senate by a speech about gunnery, our 
admirals shoot badly. or not at all. Even Admiral Noel— 
whose efficiency is in every one’s mouth—does not seem to 
have permitted his flagship to fire a shot! 

The only comment to be made on those “ confidential ” 
returns of the Admiralty is that they are worthless. There is 
no common standard of merit. The equivalent to Colonel 
Bogey in golf is what is wanted. The standard of the unknown 
is treated as though it were unknowable. Is this necessary? 
The political rulers of the Admiralty, who, after all, are created 
beings like the lowliest among us, have stated with Olympian 
calm that equitable comparison between the firing merit of 
different ships is impossible. If these eminent men mean that 
it‘is impossible to institute a comparison without showing up 
the bad shooting ships, they speak by the card. The act of 
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showing up the bad shooting ships will obtain the same results 
as other methods of raising the standard of efficiency—z.e. 
unpopularity among the inefficient. “Why can’t you leave it 
alone ?” is the secular cry of the mandarin of all ages and the 
old school of seamen afloat. Good old admirals, who secretly 
abhor steam, dislike the engineers, and believe in British pluck 
as the only solution of the problems of war, are the real difficulty 
in this matter of straight shooting. They regard the captain of 
the Terrible as a terror. They exercise great influence with 
the politicians. Still, there is another side that the public ought 
to know. The information about to be given was obtained 
from absolutely impartial sources. I do not even know whether 
Captain Percy Scott would accept it as an accurate statement 
of his. scheme. 

In order to obtain a Naval Gunnery standard of efficiency 
which shall be an equitable means of comparison between 
different ships—in other words, a bogey score—the maximum 
efficiency for any gun’s crew is taken as a hundred. Every 
gun in the Navy has a certain average rapidity of fire with an 
efficient crew which may possibly be exceeded by a very highly 
trained and exceptional crew, but anyhow should be equalled 
by allefficient crews. This average rapidity of fire corresponds 
to the bogey score at golf. Now the créw with a factor of 
efficiency of one—z.e. one whose efficiency stands at 100 
(100 x 1 is 100) should hit every time, therefore the hit value 
(value of each hit, what Captain Scott calls “ Points per hit ”’) 
must be such a number that, multiplied by the number of hits 
(or, if you like to put it this way), adding together the value of 
each hit, should give an efficiency of 100; this obviously is 
got by dividing roo by average rapidity of fire—eg. a gun 
can fire 10 rounds in the allotted time for prize-firing. Its 
bogey is therefore 10. Hit value is ;<, equals 10. Suppose 
she gets five hits ; each hit is worth 10, Efficiency of that crew 
is equal to 50. Another gun has a bogey of 5, therefore hit 
value equals 20. Suppose she gets 3 hits, efficiency equals 
60. Now to get efficiency of a ship’s company at shooting : 
(1) Add together the efficiency of each gun’s crew ; (2) divide 
by the number of guns. We thus have one common standard 
of efficiency by which all natures of guns and ships can be 
equitably measured. 

Having obtained our standard of efficiency, what can be done 
toensure it? There are two ways of obtaining the end in view, 
viz. by punishing failure or by rewarding success. The latter 
method, and in fact both of them, can be subdivided by making 
the punishment or reward go to an individual or to a large 
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community. Punishing a community for what may be the 
fault of an individual is objectionable in principle. That 
method is out of court. We now have to decide on the other 
ways. A mixture of both is equitable: 

(1) Punish the captain of a ship who gets below 50 per cent, 
of the “efficiency scale” set forth above, after one year in 
commission. 

(2) Remove rating of captain of gun when from physical or 
other reasons he cannot shoot, say, 40 per cent. 

(3) Reward the whole ship’s company by extra leave (which 
costs the country little) when a ship shoots well. 

(4) Reward the captain of gun by paying him more money. 

The general impression among politicians and reactionaries 
is that Captain Scott’s system of training men is not sound; 
that the men he has trained are really no better shots than the 
majority of men; that he has certain dodges by which he can 
always ensure a high percentage at prize-firing; that the 
knowledge is of no use to the men; and that, though his 
system gets a high score at prize-firing, it is of nd use as 
regards training men for what they will have to do in action. 
In action fleets will have no buoys laid out, admirals will not 
be firing on prize-firing lines ; therefore, it is said that the Scott 
system of training the men, though it may be of use to the 
captain of the Zerrib/e as an advertisement, is of no real use to 
the Navy. Then again, among the dodges that Captain Scott 
uses to get these scores are some that tend to get the men into 
a groove which is fatal to the all-round class of gunnery that 
we shall require in action; in fact, it is probable that men 
trained on the Scott scheme might be more than useless in a 
general action. 

It is said that in the Navy the men are well trained in the 
manipulation of their guns. It is true from the returns that 
‘they do not get as many actual hits on the target as the - 
Terrible does, but the misses are so near that they are practi- 
cally hits, and placing too much importance on actual hits at 
prize-fring is harmful to the best traditions of his Majesty's 
Navy, and the carrying out of Captain Scott’s scheme would 
do more harm than good. 

These are the views of many sterling old naval officers. 

To assist in any court-martial held to decide on the question 
as to whether Captain Scott’s system should be adopted in the 
Navy the following points must be remembered : Any ordinary 
civilian on looking at a heavy gun, its crew, and the target, 
would think that for the shot to hit the mark (as the ship is 
moving both horizontally and vertically) the man pointing the 
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gun must keep the gun moving both in a horizontal and vertical 
direction, and that to do this much practice is required. The 
reader will ask—Have the men hitherto been practised in this ? 
No. Does Captain Scott’s system give them practice in this? 
Itdoes. The next thing to be noticed is, that rapidity of loading 
is of importance. Have the men heretofore been practised in 
this, and does Captain Scott’s method give them practice in 
this? I have witnessed twenty-one 100-lb. shells loaded and 
ejected from the 6-inch gun in one minute and thirteen seconds. 
The next thing to be remarked is—if the man does not hit the 
mark his aim must be corrected. Have the men heretofore 
been practised in this? They have not. 

Good shooting depends on a mixture of four things. Captain 
Scott splits the mixture up into its four component parts, 
teaches each one separately, and then gradually combines them. 
The Scylla and the Terrible—st monumentum queris—give the 
results. 

In these days, when the War Secretary unconsciously 
exhibits and advertises his ignorance of Sea-Power (although 
décoré with the German Eagle), it is necessary to speak plainly. 
Money in bucketfuls is being squandered on Army Corps which 
never can be used if naval gunnery is efficient and sufficient, 
and never will be used if it is not. By a stroke of the pen 
Lord Selborne could double the efficiency of the Navy by 
making good gunnery the main object in life of naval men. To 
do so, however, requires the courage to withstand “ outside 
influences.” 

The way in which gunnery is encouraged among the lower- 
deck men in the Navy may be gathered from the following 
correspondence. Petty-Officer Grounds at the time of his 
death was the best shot in the Fleet. A rumour reached 
London that he was dead. His father was in dreadful suspense 
and asked the Admiralty to be good enough to telegraph to 
Hong Kong. The Admiralty refused without a cash deposit 
of £3. Upon this, Grounds senior, being a poor man, applied 
to me. The following correspondence took place. It is 
interesting to observe the prodigal prolixity of the message. 
A business man would have made a single code word sufficient. 


™ Fune 28, 1902. 


At 10 a.m. this morning I telegraphed you as follows: 

I respectfully ask you to cable Hong Kong at my expense asking if Grounds, 
Petty Officer, Terrible,is dead. His father in dreadful suspense. Cash shall 
be sent by special messenger to avoid delay. 

As no answer has been received as to whether you would telegraph, but 
being unwilling to conclude that the Department declines to cable to Hong 
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Kong, I send £3 by special messenger and will make myself responsible for 
any further expenses involved. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
ARNOLD WHITE. 
The Secretary to the Admiralty. 
Fune 28, 1902. 
Sir, 

With reference to your telegram of to-day’s date, I am commanded by 
my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to inform you that the following 
telegram has been sent to the Commander-in-Chief on the China Station, and 
the reply will be communicated to you when received : 

Petty Officer rst class Grounds, Terrible, reported dead. Is it true? 
I am to add that a claim for the cost of the telegram will be made on you 
in due course by the Accountant-General of the Navy. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
C. J. Tuomas. 
P.S.—Your letter, enclosing £3 towards cost of the telegram, has just been 


received, and a further communication will be made to you when the total 
cost is known. 


To recapitulate. The foregoing facts prove: (1) That Lord 
Selborne and Mr. Arnold-Forster have been mistaken in their 
statements about gunnery ; (2) that admirals as a class do not 
make gunnery a primary consideration; (3) that the captains 
are chosen from the list of commanders who are promoted, not 
for efficiency in gunnery, but for prodigality in the use of paint 
paid for to a great extent out of their own pockets ; and (4) 
that the lower deck receive little incentive from the political 
Lords of the Admiralty to make themselves proficient in gunnery. 
The reward received by Grounds of the Zerrible for being the 
best shot of the year was Is. 9d. 

Why was the TZerrible paid off the day before the King’s 
Procession, and the whole goo of the crew prevented from 
spending their Christmas at home? Is it not because H.MS. 
Terrible has committed the unpardonable sin of showing up the 
bad shooting ships ? 


ARNOLD WHITE. 


ROR ss 


COLLEGERS AND OPPIDANS AT ETON. 


Eton has been the subject of countless books and articles, 
all of which seem to have been welcomed with warmth and 
devoured with avidity. The popularity always enjoyed by this 
subject is one excuse for the appearance of this article, 
another and greater excuse is that the Collegers are to be 
taken as the chief point of interest. Very few of the nu- 
merous host of writings deal with College in anything but 
a general way; the Oppidans being in a huge majority, their 
standpoint naturally becomes prominent. Much, however, 
might be written about College alone of extreme interest, as 
it is certainly one of the most remarkable communities in the 
world of school. 

But before plunging into the immediate subject, the in- 
dulgence of old Etonian readers must be begged for an 
introductory notice of the origin and constitution of College. 
The school was founded by Henry VI. in 1440, and was to 
consist of a provost, seventy poor scholars, ten priest fellows, 
ten chaplains, ten clerks, sixteen choristers, a schoolmaster, an 
usher, and thirteen poor infirm men. It will thus be seen 
that the seventy foundation scholars, now called “ Collegers,” 
who are said to live in “College” (as opposed to the boarding 
houses inhabited by Oppidans) were the only ones im statu 
pupillari when the school was founded. The old statutes 
concerning the scholars are very interesting. 

The election of scholars for Eton shall be made by the same persons and 
at the same time as the election to King’s (Cambridge, also founded by Henry 
VI.).. The scholars shall be poor and needy boys of good character, with a 
competent knowledge of reading, of the grammar of Donatus, and of plain 
song, and not less than eight years old nor more than twelve. Specially well 
read boys shall be eligible up to seventeen. They shall all be chosen, firstly, 
from the natives of the parishes in which either Eton or King’s College hold 
property; secondly, from natives of the counties of Buckingham and 
Cambridge ; and failing these, from natives of the realm of England generally. 
The choristers of Eton and King’s College shall have preference in each class. 
They must all have received the first tonsure, or receive it within a year of 
their admission. No boy of servile or illegitimate birth, and no one suffering 
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holy orders shall be admitted. No one having a yearly income of more than 
five marks shall be eligible. Every scholar shall be “ dismissed ” the College 
on the completion of his eighteenth year. . . . Any scholar leading a disre.- 
putable life, marrying, taking the vows of a religious order, or acquiring 
property of the yearly value of £5, shall also be obliged to leave the College. 
Each scholar shall receive yearly a gown and hood (24 yards of cloth costing 
50s.), which shall not be sold, pledged or given away, until it be three years 
old. Immediately on completing his fifteenth year, he shall swear that he 
has not more than five marks a year, that he will not reveal the secrets of the 
College, that he will further its interests, that he will observe the statutes in 
their plain, literal, and grammatical sense, and he will be loyal and just in his 
behaviour, avoiding all occasions of jealousies and brawls, and he will neither 
seek nor accept any dispensation from his oath. The scholars and choristers 
shall be supplied with clothing and bedding, but the total charge on this score 
shall never exceed 100 marks a year. 

The origin of the Oppidans was, however, as old as that of 
College, for, concerning the Commensals, as they were called, 
two other statutes enact that “The sons of noblemen and 
special friends of the College, up to the number of twenty, shall 
be allowed to sleep and board in the College, so long as no 
expense be incurred for them beyond that of their instruction 
in grammar. Gratuitous instruction shall also be given to 
another class of Commensals, who shall dine at the third table 
in Hall with the scholars and choristers.” 

This was the original constitution of the school, a few 
priests, seventy poor scholars, a few richer Commensals, and 
some clerks. Now the collegiate days of Eton are passed. 
There is a governing body instead of Fellows, and the 
seventy scholars who still remain are overwhelmed in the eyes 
of the outside world by the nine hundred odd Oppidans who 
have sprung from the ancient Commensals. It is of these 
Collegers that so little has been written, considering the extent 
of Eton bibliography, and the one point which I propose to 
develop is especially interesting—the attitude of the Collegers 
towards the Oppidans, and of the Oppidans towards the 
Collegers at various times in the history of Eton. 

The Headmastership of Dr. Hawtrey marks a turning-point 
in the history of Eton, chiefly for the improvement which he 
made in the lot of Collegers. But it is surprising to think that 
till he succeded to the post of Headmaster in 1830, the Collegers 
were not the best scholars in the school, were not held in 
honourable esteem, in fact were treated worse than dogs, and 
looked on as merely charity boys ; and so they were. For it is 
certain that the examination at election was a farce, and every- 
thing was done by recommendatory letters. The Oppidans, 
therefore, though at first only admitted to the school as a privilege, 
shared the feeling of the time in looking down on the Collegers. 
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At the same time the fact that Collegers were recipients of 
charity was not the only basis of this prejudice. Their very 
rough mode of life, their privations, their costume, and their 
social status all told against them. Oppidans thought, and 
not without a show of reason on their side, that those who 
would willingly live in such surroundings had not the refined 
natures with which they cared to associate. Also, at the risk 
of injuring the susceptibilities of some, it must be said that the 
class of Collegers, as a whole, was much lower than at the 
present time. There is much truth in the statement : 

The rank is but the guinea stamp, 

A man’s the gowd for a’ that. 
Yet there is something in the distinction of classes; and one 
cannot wonder that the Oppidans disliked the sons of Windsor 
tradesmen, who lived in surroundings which were in some ways 
worse than those of a prison. In 1786 a captain of the 
Oppidans states that Collegers were not looked upon in nearly 
so respectable a light as Oppidans, and owns to an insurmount- 
able dislike to the foundation.* 

Yet before Dr. Hawtrey’s time we find some instances of 
association between the older Collegers and Oppidans. We 
read that in 1817 or 1818 a theatrical company was formed 
consisting of both classes, and that in “ Pop” (or the Eton 
Society) t alone, inthe days when they were generally despised, 
was it possible for Collegers to make friendships with their 
Oppidan schoolfellows.}t 

Things changed rapidly after Dr. Hawtrey’s time, and the 
improved lot of the Collegers caused an improvement in their 
class and in the attitude of Oppidans towards them. The 
examination for places on the foundation was made competitive, 
and the standard of literary attainments rose immediately. 
Whereas only two Collegers won the Newcastle Scholarship in 
the first twelve years after its establishment, it has been won by 
fifty-one Collegers in the last sixty-two years. It was under 
Dr. Hawtrey that the tradition for industry and excellence in 
Classical studies among Collegers first arose. Since his time 
College has been looked up to or despised, as the case may be, as 
the place where everybody works. After his time Collegers 
were imbued with that deep love of the classics which 
enabled them to equal the Oppidans, and soon to pass them in 


* Knight’s Half-Hours with the Best Letter Writers. Second Series. 
Quoted in Maxwell-Lyte’s History of Eton. 

+ Originally formed as a debating and literary society, which has now 
completely changed into a club to which the popular members of the school 
are elected. t Maxwell-Lyte, History of Eton. 
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knowledge of the Greek and Latin authors for which Eton was 
so justly famous. 

Great as was the improvement in letters, the improvement in 
the Collegers’ mode of life was still greater. A fund was started 
for building the wing now called “ New Buildings” in Weston’s 
Yard, which was opened by the Prince Consort in 1846, and 
the accommodation of the College was so increased that the 
first forty-nine Collegers had private rooms. Later on Long 
Chamber was divided ; the greater part was made into private 
rooms and now bears the name of “Sixth Form Passage,” 
while the rest was partitioned off into fifteen cubicles, the 
present “ Chamber.” Servants were engaged to do the neces- 
sary cleaning and sweeping, water was laid on, warming 
apparatus was installed, and many other improvements were 
made. The whole was crowned by the goodness of Mr. C. J. 
Abraham, who gave uphis “house” to become Master in College, 
and by his efforts those friendly relations between all the 
Collegers and the master in College were begun, which have 
continued till the present day. The old system of fagging 
was considerably mitigated, and nowadays the fags are per- 
haps better treated in College than anywhere else. Thus, in 
a few years all the terrors which clung round the name of 
College were dispersed. Parents again took heart to send their 
boys there when it was evident that they would be well treated 
and live in an atmosphere of decency and industry. 

The Collegers, however, did not shake off their old ways all 
at once ; they had inherited the tradition of remaining a class 
apart, and of being at enmity with the Oppidans, and therefore 
at first they took little pains to acquire that refinement which 
was wanted for making friends with the Oppidans. Yet in 
course of time most of the old ideas and prejudices vanished 
like the famous peau de chagrin. Parents of all classes sent their 
boys to compete for places on the foundation, as residence in 
College made it undoubtedly easier for a boy with talent to 
exercise it without the fear of interruption from those who did 
not care for books. 

The Oppidans, as College grew to be the citadel of learning, 
soon lost, except in isolated instances, the desire for more 
learning than was necessary to pass “Trials” * and the pre- 
liminary examinations at the Universities. Thus the feeling of 
aloofness remained, but for different reasons. The younger 
Oppidans looked down on Collegers as “saps,” as the slang 
word is, and Collegers did not care for mixing with Oppidans, 
whom they considered fools. (These remarks, however, do not 


* The examinations at the end of every term. 
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apply to the oldest members of either class, who outgrew their 
prejudices and mixed freely with each other in social inter- 
course in various pursuits.) 

In 1869 Collegers were first admitted into the Boats, and 
since that time no distinction has been made between the two 
parties in rowing. About that time also Collegers began to be 
associated with the Eton College Chronicle, and at present there are 
two editors, one Colleger and one Oppidan, both in Sixth Form. 

Henceforward the feeling between the two classes grew more 
and more cordial, so that it may be said that from a social point 
of view there is little distinction between them to-day. Though 
the Lower Boy, of course, inherits the tradition that College is 
a den of unclean monsters ; an idea which soon leaves him, and 
he is very often found at breakfast with some older boy in 
College to whom he is related or personally acquainted, This 
has been greatly brought about by a change in the Collegers. 
Nowadays their ranks are no longer exclusively recruited 
from those whose parents cannot afford the expense of an 
Oppidan education; frequently their parents are quite well 
off; in fact it often happens that the elder son of a family 
becomes an Oppidan and the younger son a Colleger. By this 
means the rapprochement has been made; not that wealth or 
extravagance in a Colleger enables him to become a very 
popular person, but the ability of some Collegers to mix more 
freely with Oppidans, through having somewhat longer purses 
than the average Colleger of the old days, opened the eyes of 
the Oppidans to the fact that the Collegers were not so bad 
after all, that they were really quite ordinary mortals. Besides 
this, extravagance on the part of the Oppidans has decreased 
appreciably ; it is no longer the fashion for schoolboys to have 
large allowances, and the compulsory uniformity of clothing 
which prevails at most public schools removes one great 
temptation to extravagance. 

The Colleger and the Oppidan have innumerable ways of asso- 
ciating: there are the various societies, the Eton Society, the 
Musical Society, the Essay Society, the Shakespeare Society; they 
meet in boats, on the cricket-fields, in the Five Courts, in the 
racquet courts ; they associate much in school and at their 
Tutor’s private business, where a friendly construe before the 
lesson begins will often increase the Colleger’s popularity ; even 
the Volunteer corps brings them together, especially in camp. 

In face of all that has been said, it may cause surprise to 
hear that there are on an average fewer Collegers in “ Pop” 
than heretofore. But then “Pop” has changed entirely 
into a club to which those socially popular and athletically 
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distinguished are elected ; the Captain of the School, who 
is always a Colleger, and the Captain of the Oppidans are 
ex officio members, and there must be at least six members in 
Sixth Form, whereas quite recently half the Collegers in Sixth 
Form were members as a matter of course, besides those 
socially distinguished. But even in the present phase of 
“ Pop,” so long as a Colleger is known fairly well, his being a 
Colleger causes no prejudice whatever against him in elections 
where there is an overwhelming majority of Oppidans. 

All things considered then, seeing that College itself has 
many essential differences in its constitution from that of any 
House, and that there are distinctions other than social 
between the two classes, there is a very cordial feeling between 
Collegers and Oppidans. In fact this feeling has reached 
the ideal warmth. Any nearer rapprochement is fraught with 
dangers for the Collegers. If the ideals and constitution 
of College become those of an ordinary House, College may 
as well be abolished. There is at present the danger, seen 
clearly but just avoided, of a certain extravagance in College, 
of a desire to do no more than the necessary amount of work, 
in fact of the division of College against itself ; for there will 
always be a strong party of the old type, which is rather self- 
contained and austere, who wish to withstand more fiercely 
than Cato any departure from the old traditions, 

Even within the last six years there has been a change in the 
tone of College, in many ways for the better ; but the present- 
day Colleger has lost some of the best characteristics of the old 
type. In fact, so different is he that the tutor of one recent 
Colleger especially mentioned in his recommendatory letter to 
the Headmaster, when his pupil went to “ take leave,”’* that he 
was “a Colleger of the old type which is fast dying out.” One 
special feature of the:last few years has been the gradual 
disappearance of what was known in College as the “ election 
spirit.” This is neither a Calvinistic nor a Parliamentary phrase, 
but signifies the respect with which Collegers of the lower 
“elections” or years regarded those of higher “ elections.” 
About five years ago a Colleger was supposed to address the 
election above him with respect, and not to address that two 
years above him unless addressed by one of its members. | 
quite well remember the horror with which one new boy told 

* When a boy leaves Eton he has to take leave formally of the Head- 
master, who presents him with a book, usually the works of Thomas Gray. 
This is a certificate of good conduct while at Eton. 

+ The boys admitted in College in any one year are known as the “ elec- 


tion” of that year. Such phrases are used as “ The ’99 election”; ‘ He’s in 
the election above me.” 
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another, who had come somewhat later, of the sin he had com- 
mitted in addressing a polite remark to one two elections above 
him. Of course, higher up in College the line was not so 
marked ; but those who have been educated in a public school 
know how good it is for younger boys to have a certain awe of 
their elders, and how bad is too much familiarity between 
seniors and juniors. College is more democratic now, which is 
on the whole to be deplored, for the esprit de corps which 
animated each election is undermined. An election formerly 
took more pride in the excellence of its members, both literary 
and athletic. This pride did much to keep up the standard of 
work ; it would become the tradition in a good election for all 
to gain “ distinction” * in trials, and any one taking a lower place 
was reproached ; whereas at present it is no longer considered a 
disgrace if none but the first three or four attain to “ distinction.” 
In the same way the growing friendship with Oppidans has 
blunted the jealousy of Collegers in gaining school prizes, It is 
not thought a burning shame that an Oppidan should gain the 
prize for Latin verse, a branch of classics in which Collegers 
are especially famed. The truth is that Collegers are much 
more versatile than they used to be; the best classic is usually 
proficient, sometimes excellent, either in history or mathematics. 
While there is much to be said for versatility, it must be con- 
fessed that it has destroyed the tradition for hard reading in 
leisure hours; and of late really good classics among the 
Collegers have been extremely rare; it would be well if 
Collegers were to take it more to heart that they were meant 
to be classical scholars, and that though a few of their number 
find their bent is for history or mathematics, the majority owe 
it to their Founder to work their hardest at their special 
subject, namely, classics. Collegers must remember that it lies 
entirely with them to vindicate Eton as more than a social 
institution, and that they are the champions of their school 
against the younger schools which are now serious rivals in the 
matter of scholarship. Above all, let those of the modern spirit 
bear with the inheritors of the old College traditions ; though 
these are apt to be somewhat bigoted in their views. 

So long as the more liberal-minded Collegers take care to 
place the unity and welfare of College above any outside 
interest, the warm common feeling between Collegers and 
Oppidans can do nothing but the greatest good in the large 
community already united by the patriotic love of Eton and 
her glorious traditions. 

O. C. WILLIAMS. 


* A special term, signifying a high average of marks. 
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WASHINGTON, October 14, 1902. 


THE attempt made by President Roosevelt in the early days of 
the month to settle the great coal strike riveted the eyes of the 
whole country, and of substantially the world at large, on the 
most bitter struggle between capital and labour modern times 
have witnessed. 

Without going into the merits of the question, the fact 
remained ; and it was the great and vital fact which appealed to 
the public, that nearly 150,000 miners were on strike, and the 
price of coal in eastern cities, where anthracite is used exclu- 
sively for domestic purposes, advanced from about 25 shillings 
a ton to between {£4 and £5, and was practically unobtainable 
even at that price. With winter coming on the people found 
themselves face to face with a most serious situation. 

President Roosevelt, acting on the advice of some members 
of his Cabinet and other political and personal friends, deter- 
mined to see if his moral suasion, exercised both on operators 
and miners, would not be successful in bringing about an end 
of the strike, which had already lasted more than five months, 
and had caused a direct loss to the miners, the mine operators, 
and the general public, of more than {£25,000,000. These 
anthracite coal mines are all in the State of Pennsylvania. The 
State of Pennsylvania, like all the other States of the Union, is 
sovereign within its own dominion. The mining companies are 
incorporated under charters granted by the State, and mining 
is carried on subject to State laws. The Federal Government 
cannot interfere in the domestic concerns of a State. If a State 
is unable to maintain order by its own forces, that is to say, its 
police and militia, the Legislature, if in session, or the Governor, 
if the Legislature is not in session, may call upon the President 
for assistance, and it then becomes the duty of the President to 
employ Federal troops to suppress anarchy. 

It must be remembered that the President cannot take the 
initiative. He cannot send a single Federal soldier into the 
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State of Pennsylvania or any other State until he has been duly 
appealed to by the properly constituted authorities of that- 
State, unless Federal property is in danger, or the transit of the 
mails is interrupted. The Legislature of Pennsylvania at the 
present time is not in session, and therefore it was the duty of 
the Governor to determine whether he was able to preserve 
order. Mr. Stone, the Governor of Pennsylvania, had not asked 
for assistance from the President. On the contrary, he had 
publicly announced that he was prepared to prevent disorder 
and to protect the lives of men working in the coal regions, and 
adequately to guard the property of the coal companies. 

The President, it will be seen, as President, could do nothing. 
Congress also has no remedial powers. Congress cuuld pass 
no law that would in any way effect a settlement. Congress 
might, if it felt so inclined, repeal the duty of sixty-seven cents 
a ton on anthracite coal, but that is such a trifling tax that it 
would not have any practical effect. The State of Pennsylvania 
through its Legislature might do several things, although any 
drastic remedies would be contested in the courts and lead to a 
long delay before finally adjudicated. 

Pennsylvania is under the absolute domination of Senator 
Quay, who holds the same position in his State that Senator 
Platt does in New York. In a word, Mr. Quay is the Republican 
boss of the second state in the Union, and the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, which is merely his creature, does precisely what 
he tells it. A Governor of Pennsylvania is to be elected next 
month. The Republican candidate, Mr. Quay’s man of course, 
is not remarkable for intellectual or other qualities, although 
respectable. The Democratic candidate has twice been elected 
Governor of Pennsylvania, and is a man of strong character. 
Under normal conditions the Republican state ticket should be 
elected by an overwhelming majority, as Pennsylvania is 
naturally a Republican state, and it is only in rare instances, and 
because of a peculiar combination of circumstances, that a 
Democrat can be elected. This, however, may be one of those 
years when a peculiar combination of circumstances exists. 
The 150,000 miners are a potent political force, a force large 
enough to tip the political balance. It is difficult to say 
Whether among them Republicans or Democrats are in the 
majority ; but anything done by the Legislature or Governor 
that can be construed by the miners as detrimental to their 
interests and in favour of the capitalists, would, without question, 
make the miners and their sympathisers, which means organised 
labour throughout the state, vote the Democratic ticket. There 
are close observers who believe that ex-Governor Pattison, the 
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Democratic candidate for Governor, is as good as elected ; but 
that is in the future. 

Because the hands of the Federal Government were tied, 
and because the State authorities were unable or unwilling to 
do anything that might bring the strike to an end, the President 
determined to try the effect of his moral influence. That is all 
that he could do. It has, so far, resulted in failure. John Mitchell, 
the president of the Mine Workers’ Union, a man of undoubted 
ability, with the natural born qualities of leadership, offered to 
submit the grievances of the miners to arbitration before a Com- 
mission appointed by the President, provided the mine operators 
would agree to be bound by the decision of that Commission, 
This proposition the operators scornfully rejected. They told 
the President that they would not treat with Mitchell in any 
way, manner or form, and that they would decline to recognise 
the union. The operators committed a tactical blunder. Their 
manner of addressing the President, and the way in which they 
rejected all offers of a compromise, were insolent in the extreme, 
The sympathy of the country is with Mitchell, irrespective of 
whether he is right or wrong. From one end of the country to 
the other the operators have been denounced ; and yet the 
President can do nothing. 

It seems to be one of the distinguishing traits of the Anglo- 
Saxon family that the branch on this side of the Atlantic first 
becomes hysterical in a great emergency before it soberly settles 
down to find a remedy, and the effect of the hysteria here is to 
produce a violent attack of pharisaism in their kin across the 
sea. On this side of the Atlantic some of the most extraordinary 
manifestations of emotional insanity have been witnessed. The 
President has been advised by intelligent men to act as if there 
was no Constitution, and as if he had the autocratic powers of 
a dictator. He has‘been urged to seize the coal mines, to 
compel the operators to pay the wages their men demand, to 
force the miners to return to the mines, and to do other things 
equally illegal. On the other side of the Atlantic there have 
been references to the frightful crisis through which the 
American people were passing, and the danger that threatened 
all Republican institutions, which savours suspiciously of Rev. 
Mr. Chadband discussing the superiority of a monarchical over 
a republican form of government in a time of stress. 

This is not only pharisaical, but it is nonsense of the most 
arrant kind. The foundations of the Republic are not tottering 
because 150,000 coal miners are on strike, any more than 
monarchy was in danger because a few years ago the engineers 
of the United Kingdom dislocated trade and caused almost 
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irretrievable loss by going on strike; nor is the institution of 
hereditary nobility in danger of being swept away because for 
two years Lord Penrhyn has had a dispute with his quarrymen. 
On both sides of the Atlantic there are the same great socio- 
logical questions pressing for settlement. On both sides of the 
Atlantic men are so much alike that anything that affects civil- 
isation on the one side finds its counterpart on the other. The 
same things that lead to strikes in England lead to strikes in the 
United States, and the same remedy that must be applied to 
settle a strike there must also be used to settle a strike here. A 
particular strike may be more disastrous in its immediate effects 
or more remote results, or may be attended by greater scenes 
of violence or more cruel suffering, in one country than in the 
other, but those things are simply a question of degree and are 
not basic. 

This strike is almost certain to have one effect. Because of 
the nexus between the two great English speaking peoples, and 
because the civilisation of the one unconsciously influences the 
other, what follows from the strike here will doubtless have 
correlative consequences in England. The United States is 
becoming more socialistic in its tendencies year by year. 
Socialism is an unfortunate word to employ because it means 
either too much or too little and is capable of almost any inter- 
pretation, according to the shade of belief of the particular 
person who employs it, but it is the only word that can be 
used. This coal strike has advanced the cause of socialism 
more in the last few months than otherwise would have been 
the case in twice the number of years. I mean by that, that 
to-day the best thought of the country is grappling with one of 
the greatest questions of the age, and endeavouring to find a 
remedy—the question as to the relations that ought to exist 
between capital and labour, and the right of men to strike and 
of employers to compel them to strike. Involved in that is also 
a question almost as great, and that is the more efficient restraint 
of corporations controlling monopolies and the prime necessities 
of life, as coal and food. This demand isso great that politicians 
will not dare to ignore it. Of course, that remedy has not been 
found yet, but as one prominent newspaper somewhat flippantly 
observes : “The American people are likely to do something 
first and then find out afterwards just how they did it.” That 
is the attitude of the American people at this time. It was the 
same attitude which led the English people to bring a king to 
the block. But although the English people destroyed a 
monarch they did not destroy a monarchy, and even if the 
American people should take an advanced step in republicanism, 
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a step which the founders of the Republic would not have dared 
to contemplate, one need not fear that in their efforts to correct 
admitted evils the Republic will be imperilled. The Republic 
will endure. 


The scum is once more on top. Wm.S. Devery, Tammany’s 
former chief of police, who was turned out of office when the 
reform administration of New York was elected, has won his 
fight as Democratic leader of the ninth district, and is now fairly 
launched on his career as boss of New York when the Democrats 
once more regain control of that city. 

You have already been told the kind of campaign that this 
man Devery made to win the leadership of the “ nint’ ” district, 
It resulted as one might have imagined it would result. Devery 
wins because Devery is a fitting representative of the people of 
that district. Some of the newspapers in commenting on 
Devery’s triumph sneered at representative government. As a 
matter of fact, Devery’s election is representative government in 
its truest and best form. Devery was elected because Devery 
is the representative of the people whose votes elected him. He 
is typical of Tammany and all that that means—its degradation, 
its corruption, its dishonour, its brutality, its vice, its absolute 
contempt for decency—and Tammany is typical of him. If 
there were no Deverys in New York there would be no 
Tammany. If there was no Tammany there would be no 
Deverys, because there would be no profit for a man like 
Devery being in politics. The one presupposes and produces 
the other, 

Devery stands for everything that is personally low and base, 
exactly as Tammany stands for the same thing as a political 
organisation. Tammany holds its power and controls its vote 
because it is the protector and supporter of vice in every form, 
of corruption, of dishonesty both in public and private affairs. 
Devery is elected boss of his ward because the criminal and the 
dishonest see in him a man of their own stripe. 

Papers like the New York Evening Post tell us that every 
decent New Yorker is filled with a sense of shame because of 
Devery’s triumph. Perhaps so, but unfortunately the decent 
New Yorkers do very little to show this feeling of shame or to 
make it possible to prevent the triumph of such men as Devery. 
A cynical indifference seems to be the habit of New Yorkers in 
matters political. As a matter of fact New York does not take 
kindly to “ reform.” Reform means the closing of gambling-dens 
and other haunts of even worse infamy. This, the average New 
Yorker cynically tells you, is “bad for trade.” Vice must be 
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encouraged to exist in New York, so as to attract people from 
smaller places who want to be vicious, but who at home are 
virtuous because of their environment. They come to New 
York to gratify their depraved tastes. All this is supposed to 
be “ good for trade,” because it means the spending of money 
in drinking-saloons, gambling-houses, and other questionable 
resorts. It is not a pleasant picture this of the greatest city of 
the continent, one of the greatest cities in the world, turned 
into a modern Sodom and Gomorrah because it puts dollars 
into the pockets of the lowest element of the community, and 
because certain politicians of the Devery stripe profit by these 
abominations, but it is a picture that has not been overdrawn. 
New York is depraved because it wants to be depraved. Devery 
rises to the top because representative government is trium- 
phant. 


Henry Watterson, Editor of the Louisville Courier Journal, a 
brilliant but somewhat erratic man, has recently called the 
attention of the country to the low state of morality prevailing 
in New York’s smart set, which the late Ward McAllister, the 
arbiter of fashion, declared consisted of only 400 people, and 
since that time it has been known as the “4oo.” In _ his 
philippic he declared that the smart set sets itself above the 
law both human and divine; that its women are equally 
depraved with its men; they talk freely with the men of 
things forbidden the decent and virtuous; they read the 
worst French fiction; they see the worst French plays, and 
that, in short, the women of the inner circle of New York 
society are unclean, un-sexed, and unwomanly. Watterson 
sums up his indictment by saying pointedly: “The 400 are 
rotten through and through. They have not one redeeming 
feature. All their ends are achieved by money, and largely by 
the unholy use of money.” 

Leaving aside exaggeration and rhetorical excitement, which 
always take possession of a man of Watterson’s temperament 
when seized with the frenzy of writing, there is much truth in 
what he says. The 400 to-day is made up of men and women, 
principally women, who have nothing to do except to spend the 
enormous fortunes which they have inherited or which has 
come to them suddenly by lucky coups in the stock market or 
by the questionable methods of the promoter. They are unlike 
the aristocracy in other countries in that they are not held to a 
straight line by family tradition. Society in other countries is 
not always that part of the nation which the country at large 
is most proud of, and having great wealth at its command it 
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frequently employs it in foolish and improper ways. But there 
is this difference between society in Europe and society in New 
York. Society in New York is under no restraints. It does 
not have to uphold its past. It does not have to, as a matter 
of course, give certain members of a family to the service of 
the state. It is seldom indeed that a member of what may be 
termed the aristocracy of this country goes into the army or 
navy or takes a serious interest in politics. 

One reason why the New York smart set is not only so vapid 
but also so foolishly depraved is that men of real ability, who 
have brains as well as money, are not members of that set. A 
few men of affairs, the men who control great commercial and 
financial concerns, are also members of the 400, but the 400 is 
principally made up of men who have inherited their money or 
who have married it, and whose only object and aim in life is 
to kill time. Driven to desperation by the dulness of the whole 
affair they resort to every absurd means of relieving the tedium 
which bores them so frightfully. Night after night the same 
people meet at balls and dinners and exchange the same 
inanities and slang which pass for conversation. In the summer- 
time when the New York season ends these same people move 
themselves to Newport, which is par excellence the abode of the 
ultra-fashionable rich, which is famous every year for its scandals 
and the absurd goings on of the people who live in million 
dollar villas. That is the reason why the husband of a rich 
woman gives a dinner the guest of honour at which is a monkey; 
why women give teas to their pet dogs ; why every titled roxé is 
sure of a generous welcome and knows that the women of fashion 
will make the most desperate efforts to secure his presence in 
their houses. — 

New York is absolutely the most provincial—in fact it is 
more than provincial, it is the most parochial—city of its size 
in the world. New York to a great degree sets the pace for 
the rest of the country, and the rest of the country is really 
jealous of the commercial metropolis. New York sets the pace 
because New York is wealthier and has more idle rich than any 
other city ; more people who have nothing else to do but to 
enjoy themselves and who can be more lavish and more 
reckless in their expenditures. There is a fictitious value about 
the New York approval of certain things and people. The 
actress or the singer with the cachet of New York may find as 
she goes West that the West is inclined to dispute New York’s 
critical judgment ; but, nevertheless, every person seeking the 
approval of the public is anxious to have it said that he or she 
made a success in New York. In the same way New York sets 
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the fashions for the country, fashions not only in wearing 
apparel but in manners and even in its literary taste. “The 
East,” a Boston paper pensively remarks, “is always receiving 
surprises from the West. Blinded by conceit and encrusted in 
conservatism, we are prone to flatter ourselves that the sun not 
only rises but sets as well on our side of the Alleghanies. Out 
of this self-infatuation we have been rudely shocked on many 
occasions in the past.” 

Formerly the East, which meant New York and Boston, held 
the West in its grasp because of the power which a creditor 
alays holds over his debtor. The West was mortgaged to the 
East. The West could do nothing unless the East consented. 
The West was built up by the men and money of the East. 
All that is now rapidly changing. The West no longer asks 
favours of the East. The financial centre of the country, of 
course, is still in New York, but year by year the centre moves 
West, and it will not be long before Chicago will compete with 
New York on even terms. When that time comes we shall 
hear less of New York, and more of other parts of the country, 
and the scandals and diversions of the New York 4oo0 will 
occupy less space in the newspapers than they do to-day, 
which will be wholesome for the country. 


To make all the world understand that the United States is 
now and proposes to continue to be the predominant power in 
the Caribbean Sea, Mr. Moody, the Secretary of the Navy, 
with the approval of the President, has created a new naval 
division of cruising vessels to be known as the West Indian 
station, the headquarters of which will be either in Cuba, if 
Cuba grants to the United States a site for a naval station, or 
in the Danish West Indies or in Porto Rico, as may be deter- 
mined by the naval strategists, and whose commander-in-chief 
shall be a rear-admiral. Rear-admiral Joseph B. Coghlan, 
who commanded one of the ships of Dewey’s squadron at 
the battle of Manila, has been appointed the first commander- 
in-chief of the new station, and has already raised his flag there. 

The flagship of the new station is the protected cruiser 
Olympia, of 5870 tons displacement, Admiral Dewey’s flagship 
at the battle of Manila. The other vessels of the squadron 
have not yet been definitely selected, but will be after the 
termination of the manoeuvres to be held in the Caribbean 
during the coming winter. It is the intention of the Secretary 
of the Navy to maintain in those waters a squadron of five or 
six cruisers and gunboats. There is no necessity for having 
battleships there, and smaller vessels that can enter some of 
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the ports that would be inaccessible to heavier draught ships are 
regarded as more desirable, in view of the purpose for which 
the squadron is organised. 

The purpose, of course, is obvious. To continue to make 
the Monroe doctrine respected, to make of it a living reality 
and not merely a bombastic declaration of empty words, it is 
necessary for the United States to show that it has the physical 
power to enforce its mandate, and is prepared at all times to 
compel obedience to its orders. With the building of the 
Isthmian Canal the interest of the United States in West Indian 
waters will become even greater than it is at the present time 
and correspondingly even greater obligations will be laid upon 
this country. The American view of the Monroe doctrine is 
that it is the duty of the United States to perform, in West 
Indian and South American waters, whatever general police work 
is required under the law of nations. The United States does 
not recognise the right of any neutral power to interfere in the 
preservation of order. Heretofore the United States has been 
content to keep one or two small and inadequate vessels in those 
waters ; and whenever it was necessary to make a show of force, 
or to protect the lives and property of American citizens or 
those of neutrals, American vessels had to be reinforced by 
ships from other stations. The naval authorities now believe 
that the wisest policy for the United States to pursue is to 
have all the West Indian and Central and South American 
ports frequently visited by American ships of war. In case of 
revolution this Government would be represented by a ship 
and be able to frustrate any violation of the laws of nations, 
and if one ship was not sufficient the American naval strength 
could be quickly increased by concentrating the other vessels 
of the squadron. 

The sinking of the Créte-d-Pierrot by the Germans a short 
time ago in Gonaives Bay, in Haytian waters, was not relished 
by this administration. The Washington Government did not 
protest to Berlin because of that affair ; but the opinion held in 
administration circles was that, if at any time it becomes neces- 
sary to sink a gunboat in the Caribbean Sea that work properly 
falls on the United States, and not on a European Power. It 
is the duty of the United States to do that, the administration 
holds, precisely as it is the duty of the London police to arrest 
a burglar, and not to allow a Liverpool constable to come in 
and carry off the malefactor. 

To keep the peace, to prevent disorder, to regulate commerce, 
to make people lower in the scale of civilisation mindful of their 
obligations, and at the same time to protect them from being 
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oppressed by a European Power, if these people happen to live 
in the Caribbean Sea, are some of the duties laid upon the 
United States, according to the present-day interpretation of the 
Monroe doctrine ; because there has been written into the law 
of nations a statute known as the Monroe doctrine, which is 
something more than an idle boast so long as it is sustained by 
the power of the United States. Also the United States recog- 
nises it as a duty it owes to itself to let all the rest of the 
world understand that any violation of the Monroe doctrine by 
any European Power will not be lightly disregarded. The one 
Power, of course, more than any other which the United 
States now closely watches as a possible infringer of the 
Monroe doctrine is Germany. For what purpose, serious 
public men and serious newspapers continually ask, is Germany 
displaying such feverish haste to put afloat a formidable fleet ? 
A recent official publication issued by the Navy Department 
shows that by 1908, and possibly a year sooner, Germany will 
have at her command 38 battleships, 14 armoured cruisers, 
and 38 unarmoured cruisers. Harper's Weekly, a journal 
occupying the same place in New York as the Spectator 
does in London, which is equivalent to saying that Harper's 
Weekly is as far removed from sensationalism or ill-considered 
utterances as is the National Review, points out that Germany 
does not need a great fleet for the purpose of protecting her 
colonies, nor is she compelled by political and geographical 
reasons to maintain powerful fleets in far-distant waters as are 
some of the other European Powers. Consequently, six years 
hence, the writer in Harper's proceeds, Germany will have at 
her disposal in home waters ready for a certain aggressive 
movement almost the whole of the ninety warships which she 
will then possess. That is to say, she could place at a given 
moment in the British Channel a larger naval force than could 
be quickly arrayed by France or even England. It follows 
a fortiort that Germany could direct against any point on the 
Atlantic coast of North or South America a fleet vastly superior 
to any that the United States with its existing naval resources 
could possibly concentrate. 

That being the case, the writer in the Weekly asks, what would 
become of the Monroe doctrine? How in the teeth of a navy 
vastly stronger than our own could we enforce the Monroe 
doctrine against Germany if that Power chose to occupy Hayti 
or Venezuela, or the southern provinces of Brazil ? and he closes 
with this most significant paragraph : 

It should be clear to American statesmen that by 1908 at farthest the Monroe 


doctrine will be a laughing-stock in the eyes of Germany, unless meanwhile 
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we shall have taken one or two precautions. Either we must see to it that our 
navy six years hence is a great deal stronger than it is to-day, or we must bring 
ourselves to acknowledge that omly through an alliance with Great Britain and 
the assistance of her navy (the italics are my own) cam we carry out our 
vaunted promise to shield the South American Republics from European 
aggression. 


This is the first time in my recollection that any newspaper 
of standing has openly championed a formal British alliance for 
the purpose of enforcing the Monroe doctrine. The Monroe 
doctrine, it will be remembered, did not originate with Presi- 
dent Monroe, as most Americans believe, but was the inspiration 
of a British statesman, Canning, who proposed it to checkmate 
the designs of the Holy Alliance. It would be a curious twist 
of fate if now, three-quarters of a century after the Monroe 
doctrine became engrafted into the policy of the dominant 
Power of the Western Hemisphere, that Power should once more 
turn to Great Britain to enable it to maintain the validity of 
that doctrine, and again prevent Europe from infringing on this 
continent. 


If to-morrow the people of the United Kingdom were to read 
in their morning papers that Mr. Balfour had surrendered his 
seals of office and resigned his seat in Parliament because he 
was opposed to certain features of the Education Bill, the sen- 
sation would be no greater than that which was caused when 
Mr. David B. Henderson, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, declined to be a candidate for re-election, assigning as 
his reason that he differed with his party on the question of the 
tariff and the trusts. The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, unlike the Speaker of the House of Commons, is not 
merely the mouthpiece of the Commons, but is virtually the 
director of the policy of his party in the popular branch of the 
Legislature, and under the rules governing the House wields a 
power so great that to a very large extent he controls legislation. 
Mr. Henderson has been twenty-two years a member of Con- 
gress. A Scotchman by birth, he was brought to this country 
when six years of age, and as a young man entered the Union 
Army during the Civil War, fighting with great gallantry, and finally 
rising to be colonel of aregiment. He was desperately wounded 
on more than one occasion, and the leg that he left on one of 
the most celebrated battlefields of the war attests his bravery. 

Mr. Henderson’s reason for declining to be again a candidate 
for Congress was that he did not believe he truly represented 
the Republicans of his district on the tariff question, “I do 
not agree,” he wrote in his letter of declination, “ with many of 
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my people that trusts, to which I am and have been opposed, 
can be cured or the people benefited by free trade in whole or 
in part.” Very naturally the Democrats made the most of this 
sensational withdrawal. They attempted to show that the 
Republican party was disintegrating owing to the division of 
opinion on the tariff and the trusts, that the west was clamour- 
ing for a revision of the protective tariff duties, and that the 
sentiment through mid-western States was so strong that the 
Speaker saw the handwriting on the wall, and rather than risk 
the stigma of defeat after twenty-two years of Congress with- 
drew from the contest. All this would be extremely interesting 
if it were true, but unfortunately it lacks accuracy. The real 
reason why Mr. Henderson declined to be a candidate for Con- 
gress is very generally understood to be personal rather than 
political. Those personal reasons cannot be discussed, but they 
are freely hinted at by the New York Sun, which says that Mr. 
Henderson “ foresees in the present campaign a vast amount of 
unpleasantness, personal inconvenience, and perhaps humiliation 
even if he should be elected in the end.” There was not one 
chance in a hundred that Mr. Henderson would have been 
defeated at the polls. His majority two years ago was almost 
twelve thousand. It is possible that it might have been reduced 
somewhat this year, but not enough to have reversed that 
majority and made the election of a Democrat possible. 

Mr. Henderson’s withdrawal, however, no matter what the 
reason, has put new life into the Democrats and seriously 
alarmed the Republican managers. It has given the Democrats 
something on which to make a fighting campaign ; and up to 
this time, thanks to their own folly, they have been simply 
wasting their time and ammunition by talking about the Philip- 
pines, for which no one cares. But now the issue has been 
sharply defined, and the only things occupying the attention of 
the country are the oppressive burdens of the tariff, the exac- 
tions of the trusts, and the relief which may come to the people 
by a proper revision of the tariff and the curtailment of the 
power of the trusts to charge the consumer whatever the 
monopolists think the consumer will stand. President Roose- 
velt, the day he brought his western trip to an end, made 
a speech in which he declared that he was in favour of tariff 
revision, maintaining the cardinal doctrine of protection, if 
revision was found to be necessary. The west is strongly in 
favour of revision, and, even in the east, regarded as the very 
stronghold of protection, the demand for a reduction of the 
duties on some articles that are now extravagantly protected 
is so vociferous that it cannot be ignored. 
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This insistence for a revision of the tariff, the high price of 
meat, for which the beef trust is held responsible, and above 
all things the great coal strike, make the issue next month in 
doubt.* The Republicans do not admit that they will lose the 
House of Representatives, but they are plainly disturbed and 
fearful of the outcome. 


Alaska will not down. Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, 
who began his public career as an advanced jingo, and who 
during the last few years has seen the advantage of maintaining 
friendly relations with England, is once more calling the 
attention of his constituents to the wickedness of Canada in 
advancing claims for a certain portion of the territory of Alaska. 
Mr. Lodge has been telling his constituents that reciprocity 
with Canada, which is a burning issue in Massachusetts at the 
present time, is out of the question so long as Canada refuses 
to arbitrate the Alaskan question. In a speech made the other 
day Mr. Lodge said that “no party and no President would 
dare or would wish to yield up American territory for any 
purpose in the world. No party would dare to advocate it in 
a platform, and no party would dare to advocate it in speech.” 
In another speech made last Saturday night, Mr. Lodge again 
referred to the Alaskan boundary question. In the course of 
his remarks he said : 


The land which they claim is of great strategic importance. If we accede 
to their claims there is no reason why Canada could not claim New Hampshire 
and Maine. The Democratic candidate for Governor says he hopes we are not 
going to allow the matter of the boundary-line of that frigid country to interfere 
with reciprocity with Canada. Yes, I say, we are if they are going to claim that 
country. Those miners away up in Alaska are just as much American citizens 
as youand 1. If Canada wants to have a reciprocity treaty with us, she knows 
how she can get it. She must drop her talk about the Alaskan boundary. 


Additional significance must be given to Mr. Lodge’s remarks 
owing to the fact that President Roosevelt declared, in a speech 
made a few months ago, that Senator Lodge was his most 
intimate friend. That being the case, it is a fair presumption 
that Mr. Lodge would not make what is virtually a declaration 
of international policy if he was not sure that it met with the 
approval of the President. If Mr. Lodge speaks as the 
mouthpiece of President Roosevelt, there is trouble brewing 
between the United States and Great Britain over the Alaskan 
boundary. 

A. MAURICE Low. 


** Since the above was written the coal strike has terminated and the issues 
submitted to arbitration. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF THE 
TEACHER 


Mr. SADLER has entitled one of his instructive and learned 
Reports “ The Unrest in Secondary Education ;” and his thesis 
is, that not in this country alone, but in Germany, and in the 
United States also, an effort is being made to overhaul and 
improve the conditions of school teaching. Everywhere the 
supreme importance of the subject is at length becoming recog- 
nised, and everywhere methods and systems are under discussion. 
Each country has its own strength and its own weakness in this 
matter, and no country can afford merely to imitate another. 

Careful and critical examination is necessary before we transfer 
any feature from one country to another, and in any case the 
attempt is dangerous : each country must evolve its own system, 
though in so doing it may wisely make use of experience gained 
elsewhere. 

Whatever the educational strength and weakness of Germany 
and France and America may be, it concerns us much more to 
consider our own. And although of these Islands it is natural to 
consider Scotland as the most advanced, in its dealings with 
education generally, and is becoming customary to treat Wales 
as if it were next in order of merit, and Ireland as last—which, for 
all I know, it may quite well be—yet in many respects there is 
strong similarity between scholastic methods in the British Isles 
generally; and a good deal of the reform which I intend to 
advocate may be urged upon them all in common. At the same 
time I recognise that North of the Tweed a better system in many 
respects prevails, thanks to the efforts of Sir Henry Craik and 
others ; and if I deal no further with comparative statements, it is 
because my aim is positive, and because comparisons are need- 
less : they would merely divert attention from the main issue. 

My main thesis is, that in general English school teachers have 
not as yet had a fair chance. There are many other faults beside 
this, I believe that very many of them are quite inadequately 
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trained, that many of them neither know their subjects properly 
nor know how to teach what little they do know. Training of 
teachers I regard as quite essential, but that is a separate issue, 
and is already attracting the needful amount of attention. What 
I want to insist upon is that the good teacher, wherever he already 
exists, is too curbed and artificially hampered to give out the best 
that is in him. 

It seems to have been cynically thought, or without thought 
assumed, that since coercion was necessary for the bad teacher, 
it was therefore suited to the large majority of teachers, and so 
should be applied all round. It can hardly have been supposed 
that a really good teacher would not do better and achieve higher 
results if allowed a free hand. 

He feels hampered in some cases by one whom he may be 
pleased to call an autocratic and narrow-minded head-master, 
but that again is a separate question; in what I have to say 
I make no distinction between head and under masters : they are 
all subject to too much external constraint. The reason they do 
not feel it, when they do not, is because they have for generations 
grown accustomed to it, have themselves grown up under it, and 
think it the natural and proper thing. If the constraint were 
removed, many of them would still continue in the old groove 
and know no better way. 

That, however, only emphasises the evil, and the need for 
reform: it has become chronic; and whereas the educated 
public generally, and a few of the more independent and thought- 
ful of the masters, are crying out that our school education is 
intellectually bad, some of the masters—more especially some of 
the head-masters—are quite content, and appear willing to go on 
for ever as they are going now. 

Emancipation in their case will do no harm therefore, nor 
much good either ; they will disappear in the course of nature. 

Emancipation of the bad teacher may have one of two results : 
he may begin to wake up under a sense of responsibility and 
train himself into something like intelligence, or he may lapse 
into sheer idleness ; but the bad teacher of the latter sort, if he 
anywhere exists, must be already so harmful that some extra 
freedom, a little more rope, may hasten his departure from the 
field. Emancipation of the good teacher, in whatever grade he 
is to be found, will be an unmixed blessing. 

But I have not yet stated the nature of the constraint that 
I want to see removed. If you ask for improved teaching and 
a more living kind of instruction in preparatory schools, they 
reply they are compelled and restricted by the demands of the 
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Public Schools. If you go to the Public Schools, they claim to be 
necessarily guided by the Universities and by Sandhurst or by 
other external requirements. Briefly summarised, then, it is the 
influence of the Universities and of the professional examining 
bodies that 1 want to see reformed. Still more generally stated, 
it is the influence of external examinations generally—of many and 
various examinations, each administered externally and applied 
indiscriminately to all schools alike—examinations in which the 
teachers have no part. 

What is the matter with such examinations ? and why have 
they so deadly an effect? It is unnecessary to explain this to 
any school-teacher ; he knows how his upper classes are cut up 
by the necessity for coaching certain boys for this, and certain 
others for that ; he knows how it is necessary to interrupt the 
regular run of class work, and isolate the boy preparing for a 
scholarship, and treat him in some specially fattening way ; and 
he knows what havoc it makes of system, and how impossible it 
is to consider honestly what is best for the boy’s real education, 
and then practise it, irrespective of immediate artificial conse- 
quences. 

The result is that there is afashionable outcry against examina- 
tions, as if examination itself were an evil thing. 

There is a lack of lucidity about this outcry. Examination 
itself is no evil, but a necessary part of education. Every 
teacher must ascertain whether a boy has assimilated what 
he has been taught, whether he has added to the talents that 
have been entrusted to him, or whether he has at least wrapped 
them up and lost none of them. Without examination, things 
are apt to become slipshod, children are apt to become lazy and 
ineffective, unable to turn their knowledge to account, or to realise 
whether they have it or not. Training of this kind, with inspec- 
tion only, and no examination, is in vogue in certain primary 
schools. It may have its merits, it is better than the system 
of over-driving which it replaced, because it need not be pressed 
to extremes, and with competent teachers is not so pressed ; but 
it is dangerous, and very far from being the best solution. 

The real evil of examination, as at present so keenly felt, lies 
not in examination itself, but in its external and _ inelastic 
character. A purely external examination is a rigid constraint 
which is liable to impede free and harmonious growth. 

Do | then mean that there should be no external element in 
examinations ? Ido not. Human nature being what it is, an 
external co-examiner is a valuable adjunct, and is to be found 
in most Colleges and Universities. And even if not of itself a 
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helpful and stimulating feature, such an arrangement is neces- 
sary, for the present, in order to secure public confidence. 

In practice, an external element does no harm: it even does 
good. Two heads are better than one. The teacher acquires 
new ideas from discussing the questions with his co-examiner. 
The external examiner learns also by association with the teacher. 
To be effective, the external examiner must himself be a teacher, 
and by collaboration and comparison of methods considerable 
profit may in some cases be attained by both, especially in new 
and advancing subjects. Some of the good features of this 
kind are also found in operation in certain school examinations 
which pass nominally for external examinations. The experi- 
enced controllers of such local examinations as those of Oxford 
and of Cambridge are willing to discuss educational matters with 
teachers and to exercise gentle pressure in the direction of 
reform. Many careful examiners seek to exert similar judicious 
influence, and in the present condition of lack of training among 
secondary teachers such advice and influence may often act for 
good ; but from the nature of the case it must be personal and 
partial, it is not a systematic and recognised agency, nor can it be 
considered a permanent or satisfactory method. 

In University Colleges we are familiar with the external 
examiner system, and it works well ; but set an external examiner 
to ask questions without collaboration with the teacher; still 
worse, appoint an external examiner to set a paper which shall 
be applied to the students of every University College indis- 
criminately, and the system would be thoroughly bad. Worse 
still, set a man who, however much a scholar, has no training in 
or first-hand experience of teaching, nor any recent recollection 
of teaching at the required grade, and the system would be what 
we find in frequent operation among schools at the present day. 

It may be said, however, that the old London University had 
an external examination system, and that it worked after a 
fashion, though the results occasionally were curiously capri- 
cious. I will not abuse it, however ; we saw it there working 
at its very best. The examiners were themselves practised 
teachers, each an authority in his own subject. They knew the 
difficulties of the system, and most of them had common sense 
enough to adapt themselves to it, and to secure the maximum of 
fairness and reasonableness in their results—erring, if at all, on 
the side of over-leniency. Not that the examinations were easy, 
far from it ; the whole system of external examination is always 
against that—they are necessarily hard, and in many respects 
unfair—but the London examiner, knowing the hardness and 
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unfairness of pressing one set of questions on students prepared 
in all manner of ways, kept the passing standard in each separate 
subject fairly low; and very moderate achievement, if uniformly 
moderate, attained a pass. 

Whatever may have been the case with those examinations, I 
fear that, as a rule, external examinations, as at present utilised by 
schools, have a bad effect on education. By external examina- 
tion | mean any completely detached and impersonal examination, 
with fixed papers, specially prepared for, like a Matriculation 
examination. An external examiner invited to report on a 
school after personal inspection and examination of the boys 
or girls exerts a very different influence—there are a few people 
of the highest experience and culture who are willing to 
perform this service from a sense of its importance; with 
such a plan no one feels anything but satisfaction; except 
that the number of people competent so to examine equally 
well in all subjects is necessarily limited, and accordingly 
their recommendations as to the teaching in one or two of 
the whole number of subjects are likely to carry comparatively 
little weight. But the examinations I deprecate are those con- 
ducted impersonally and mechanically from a distance, by 
persons with too little experience and not the right kind of 
knowledge. Sometimes these persons are professors at a 
University or a College, specialists and not school-teachers, 
experienced with students, not with children ; sometimes they 
are young men of ability, just through their degree, with no 
experience at all, and with a recent polish applied to those parts 
of the subject which are of least fundamental importance, but 
which stand out for honours-purposes as likely to furnish tests 
and obtain credit. Such artificialities are likely to be much 
more interesting to young men, as well as more familiar, than 
the fundamentals which they acquired so long ago that they have 
forgotten how they arrived at them ; nor have they yet had time 
to reconsider and realise the due position and importance of 
such topics from an educational point of view. Accordingly, 
we have tricky questions on all sorts of niceties and trivialities ; 
so that, to take an example, grammar questions in the French 
language are set to English boys which an adult Frenchman 
(unless experienced in the ways of English schools) could by 
no means properly answer ; and, occasionally, mathematical 
trivialities and puzzles are set to children which would entail a 
moment's thought on the part of a mathematician ; or, again, 


arithmetical gymnastics which have long passed out of his ken as 
useless and antiquated. 
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I recognise, however, that the Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board have been willing to go out of their way to meet the 
requirements of Public Schools, and supply papers set on special 
subjects and on submitted curricula, provided special payment 
is made. That is entirely a step in the right direction, but it 
is expensive and beyond the means of the poorer schools; 
besides, it entails a good deal of labour. It is the beginning of a 
better state of things, but it requires extension and systematisa- 
tion. It admits part of the principle that I wish to advocate, and 
proves that it is feasible. It does not, however, touch the official 
entrance examination of Universities in general ; though when 
passed in a certain way it is admitted as excusing the First 
University Examination at both Oxford and Cambridge. 

This is just the direction in which I want all the Universities to 
proceed further : it is from them that the movement for reform 
must originate. If they initiated and united ona more wholesome 
system, it is to be hoped and expected that the professional 
examining bodies would soon follow suit. So far as Universities 
and these other bodies are concerned with the technicalities 
of their own higher subjects, and so far as they examine on 
them, they do not now concern us. It is where they overlap 
and test and reward school teaching that they have been doing 
harm. 

Thesystem of scholarships encourages premature specialisation 
and an unbalanced education, whose evils have before now been 
eloquently pointed out,* though it is sometimes wrongly thought 
that the evils are limited to mathematics and natural science. | 
am willing to admit that the evils of over-specialisation are 
superficially much more marked in people who have attended to 
those subjects to the neglect of humane letters. But the crass 
ignorance of the ordinary educated Englishman, directly he gets 
off the humanities, is equally appalling in reality ; though it is by 
no means so disastrous to his career, because he will at present 
find many men of high position in the same state ; and they make 
allowances for each other and encourage each other, and indeed 
are not really at all properly aware of their own ignorance ; or if 
they are they do not mind it; they rather boast about it, as 
they would not boast of an ignorance of classics. Ignorance 
of mathematics and science is fashionable in this country. 
Ignorance of letters is fortunately not fashionable. That any 
fundamental ignorance should be not only winked at but smiled 
over and displayed without any feeling of sorrow or shame, is 


* Cf, The Master of Trinity in a Presidential Address to the Teachers’ 
Guild, printed in the Journal of Education for June 1900. 
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partly a consequence, partly also a cause, of the disastrous intel- 
lectual state of the schools. 

It is not the scholarship system, however, that I would now 
specially deprecate ; I would rather attend to the entrance or pass 
examinations admitting to the first grade towards a profession, or 
admitting to University matriculation—the examination, in fact, 
which is either called, or which, if passed, is taken to excuse, the 
entrance or matriculation examination. 

The examination papers for these entrance tests are usually set 
by University men from their own point of view ; that is to say, as 
indicating what they would like budding students toknow. And 
to a large extent such papers constitute a guide to school teaching. 
They do act as a guide, but in most cases they act less as a 
beacon, leading to a desired destination, than as a groove, out of 
which exists emancipation and freedom, but into which the 
victim must necessarily be forced if he is to drop through the 
desired opening. 

A school-leaving examination should not be of this character. 
A school-leaving examination should take account of the aims 
and methods of the individual school, should examine the boys 
on what they have really been taught, and should be conducted 
in close collaboration with the teachers themselves. The best 
arrangement would ensure that it should be a natural outcome 
and climax of an annual general examination of the school. 
It isnotso much specific knowledge as keen interest and general 
intelligence that should be encouraged and tested and rewarded 
by admission to a University ; and students so selected would 
form the best material for future training. 

The aim of examining a schoolboy is to tind out whether 
he has assimilated the instruction provided for him, and whether 
he can think at all for himself. It is utterly unfair to the boys to 
attempt to coerce or guide the teacher by examination questions 
applied to his pupils on subjects or according to methods which 
they have not been taught. If the teacher is to be coerced 
to teach certain subjects in a certain way, let coercion be applied 
directly, if there is any means for doing it: the only possible 
way | see is to educate him properly for the work, and so 
influence his judgment and his will. 

Question papers should be set on the syllabus of instruction. 
lf the syllabus is a bad one, let the teacher be talked to by 
the external examiner or by the inspector. If he is hopeless 
and irreclaimable, let him be got rid of. By judicious influence 
something may be done to improve the teaching of untrained 
persons ; so long as the present system exists such outside influ- 
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ence is in some cases a necessity; but no mere impersonal 
coercion, constraining him to coach for a certain class of ques- 
tions, will turn a really bad teacher into a good one. If success 
is attained by any such means, it is a rotten or even a fraudulent 
success ; and it has the worst effect on the boys. Badly taught 
boys are not wanted in a University, nor in the professions either, 
The way genuinely to improve the teaching is to see that good 
and trained teachers are appointed—eliminate the bad, supply the 
good—and then give them their freedom and trust them. 

External constraint applied all round is liable to secure bad 
teaching, even from men who, if left to themselves, would be 
good teachers. A feeling of hopelessness sets in. Success can 
be attained by direct cramming on certain lines ; sooner cr later 
they succumb, and become the sluggish and overworked and 
spiritless pedagogues occasionally even in this country still to 
be found. The reason they are not more frequent in our 
secondary schools is because the masters traditionally cultivate 
human relations with the boys and join in their sports. 

This is the really strong feature of English schcols. This is 
what develops character, and keeps things wholesome and strong, 
in spite of the blight on the intelligence. The character is by 
this means developed, and the boys are turned out enterprising 
and pleasant, and bodily vigorous, though intellectually idle 
and ignorant youths; and long may the good side of this 
curious combination continue, however radically the bad side is 
attacked. 

But, it will be asked, would you then trust the teacher 
to conduct the examination by himself, and to appraise and 
determine the result? I believe that this may be a crude 
statement of an ultimate ideal at which the future will aim, but 
it is not recommended for the present. I urge that the teacher 
shall take part in conducting the examinations, shall help both 
in the setting of the questions and in looking over the answers, 
shall have a voice in determining the result, but shall not have 
any voice in specifying the actual standard of attainment, as 
compared with other centres of education. 

So deeply rooted, however, “is the mistrust of the teacher, 
that any notion of his being responsible for the examinations, as 
he is in Germany, or for reporting on the relative proficiency 
of his own pupils, will at first be scouted. 

But why? If he is not fit to judge of their relative merit and 
performance, who is fit? Is it to be supposed that an outsider, 
even if he takes the trouble to come down and personally inter- 
view the candidates each for five minutes, which is assuming 
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a great deal more than is really done, is likely to be a better 
judge of the capabilities and relative positions of a class of boys 
which has been under the teacher’s eye for months or perhaps 
years? The thing is absurd. 

Well, putting it plainly, then, the objection to the autonomy 
of the school-teacher is that he will be dishonest, that he has 
been so accustomed to cramming and coaching and dodging 
examiners that he will continue the process even when he him- 
self is the examiner, and will coach his pupils to pass surrep- 
titiously his own examinations, without really educating them in 
the subjects. 

It is a little far-fetched, but so demoralising our present here- 
ditary system has been that for a time the thing might occur; 
and complete and sudden emancipation would be dangerous. 
The fault, however, lies not with the plan advocated, but with 
the plan condemned. However, there it is, and caution and 
time will be necessary to get out of the slough. 


EMANCIPATION FOR THE COLLEGE TEACHER. 


There is less leeway to make up in connection with College 
and University education; there the teacher does actually 
examine at the present time, though occasionally one hears the 
internal part of the system mistrusted and the superior merit of 
a purely external examination urged. Is it supposed by innocent 
outsiders that professors have never already marked their own 
pupils in what were considered the purely external examinations 
of the old London University ? Is it supposed that they have 
had no voice in determining their pass or pluck? Who then 
have been the examiners ? 

It is true that in honours examinations at the residential 
Universities, where a great number of similarly educated persons, 
working on similar and thoroughly understood lines, are prepar- 
ing candidates for a vitally important examination, each prefers 
not to report on his own pupils, but to accept the verdict of the 
others. I think, with deference, that this aloofness may some- 
times be pushed a little needlessly far; but it is prompted by an 
honourable delicacy, and under the special circumstance of a resi- 
dential University it works apparently well, and has justified itself 
in experience. Very good; whenever a plan works well, let it 
work, Let us reform only that which works badly. But University 
teachers, as a rule, must take part in examining their own pupils, 
even if they examine others with them, and they need no 
restriction or blindfolding, such as is afforded by a system of 
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numbers, or other means of obscuring the names. Such a plan 
would act capriciously and uncertainly, and would constantly 
fail. A candidate who wanted to be personally known to his 
examiner would find no difficulty in letting his personality 
appear. 

But the blindfolding is unnecessary. A teacher is not apt to 
be over-lenient to the mistakes of his own students. If others 
make mistakes he may surmise that they have been poorly taught, 
that that point was not emphasised by their teacher, and so on. 
But he knows how he has himself taught, he is vividly aware of 
the points he has himself enforced ; and now here is Jones, that 
young ass, coming a cropper over the very thing that has been 
hammered into him by the most enlightened and persevering 
teacher of his acquaintance. Is he going to let Jones off easily ? 
Down comes the blue pencil with a 0 or a minus mark for 
that answer, and Jones’ chance of passing is sensibly diminished. 

Sometimes in my experience it is the external examiner, 
the sort of consulting physician called in for a second opinion, 
who is lenient and optimistic, and who urges the teacher not to 
be too hard upon the candidate. Though again sometimes it is 
the teacher who urges mercy upon a candidate whom he knows 
well, and knows to be a good and hard-working youth, whom he 
has tested by class papers again and again, but who in this 
instance is clearly below his proper form ; it is in such cases that 
the presence of the teacher-examiner may bring about a recon- 
sideration of a hostile mark, and possible even, occasionally, the 
suspension of a veto. Whether it does, or whether it does not, 
it seems to me right that human influence based upon personal 
knowledge should have some, though not too much, weight, and 
that the examination of human beings should not be conducted 
with the inexorable rigour of an inorganic machine. 

Lord Sherbrooke would no doubt have been horrified at 
the contention of this article. He it was who gloried in “ pay- 
ment by results”; he it was who invented the phrase, applied 
to internal examinations, that no man should be allowed to 
“brand his own herrings.” It is this feeling which is at the 
bottom of the dread of the multiplication of Universities. 
They are considered, not as educating influences of the highest 
kind, but as degree-giving or labelling badies ; and the manifest 
advantage of a wider spread of higher education is not con- 
sidered sufficient to outweigh the serious evils of a teaching 
institution likewise taking part, even under a carefully organised 
system, in checking and appraising the results. It is thought 
that they will be satisfied with flowers without roots. 
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If any one is likely to be deceived by flowers without roots, it 
is surely the external examiner, who comes and looks in through 
the window as it were. The gardener is not likely to be deceived. 
No, it will be said, he will not be deceived, but for the purpose 
of making a brave show he will deceive others. In other words, 
he will be dishonest, and will exhibit weeds as valuable plants, 
decorating them with fraudulent blossoms for commercial 
purposes. 

Very well then, it is an accusation I do not make, but, so long 
as it is likely to be made, his goods must be sampled and tested 
by outside authority. But, nevertheless, he may be encouraged 
to express his estimate of the goods; and if he likes to label 
them wrongly he may be allowed so to stultify himself if he 
chooses. His treatment of the matter will be a valuable test of 
his qualifications, and the incompetent gardener can be thus 
more readily discovered. 

What the public should insist on at a budding University are a 
high intellectual reputation, a wide enough range of subjects, a 
staff sufficient in number and adequately paid, with a high 
teaching efficiency. These and such-like are the requirements 
on the part of any College which seeks conversion into a 
University ; the subsequent degree aspect will then settle itself. 
It is simple policy on the part of any such body to maintain 
a high standard and keep up the value of its degrees, as a means 
of attracting good students. 

This is a digression, not perhaps wholly out of place, for 
the conversion of a College into a University is an important 
measure of emancipation. And in so far as objection is felt 
to the teachers having a voice in assigning merit to the can- 
didate and starting him on his career, I would point out that 
in actual life every teacher, whether he be an examiner or not, 
is constantly asked to “brand his own herrings.” The whole 
system of testimonials and certificates is based upon it. For 
every appointment that is vacant, numbers of old pupils apply to 
a Professor for recommendation ; for a certificate or a reference 
at least, for a testimonial if he sees fit. And from the electors 
to any responsible and important vacancy, private inquiries are 
addressed to him to know his real opinion of so-and-so given in 
a confidential manner. 

Is it to be supposed that a man will stultify himself by recom- 
mending nincompoops for a post because they happen to have 
been his pupils? There have been such instances, but such an 
individual idiosyncrasy rapidly gets known, and the recommenda- 
tions of such a one are henceforth discounted. 
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RETURN TO SCHOOL CONSIDERATIONS. 


So also suppose that a school sending up boys to a University 
was constantly found to be sending up geese as if they were swans, 
how long would it be before the recommendations of such a 
school would be appraised, and its standard valued, perhaps 
even below the proper figure ? The education world is not like a 
set of outsiders who can read nothing but the labels: it opens 
the parcel and examines the contents ; and there is a freemasonry 
running through it all, and a traditional estimate of intellectual 
trustworthiness of prominent individuals and educational bodies, 
very much akin to the familiar confidential estimate of relative 
credit among business men. Self-drawn advertisements intended 
to appeal to the ignorant public are not even taken into account, 
but the responsible opinion of men who are honest and discreet 
is a weighty and valuable credential. 

Nevertheless, it will be said, a school will seek to pass its boys 
into the professions and the Universities in large numbers. 

Certainly it will; and hence it cannot be allowed to fix the 
absolute standard of attainment. It may fix the relative standard, 
it can arrange its pupils in order of relative merit ; but the absolute 
standard can only be fixed by persons of experience who are 
familiar with many other schools and with education generally. 
By inspectors, by external examiners, by University professors, it 
may be done; and if they have been trained for the scholastic 
profession, and have been teachers of not wholly dissimilarly- 
aged pupils themselves, so much the better. 

Gradually there will arise, as in Germany there has arisen, a 
class of men perfectly competent, with the teacher’s aid, to 
standardise satisfactorily, and to award certificates to all those 
above a certain line.in each subject ; and a certain collection 
of these certificates—the precise set required being specified by 
any University, or any Faculty, or any professional body, for 
itself—should be allowed to admit to those bodies, and excuse 
the holder from any further entrance test. 

But now we are descending to details, on which technical 
opinions and practical experience must be heard ; all that [ want 
in the first instance is to argue the general principle. Is it not 
an ideal towards which we should work? It is true that many 
reforms are needed in our education, and that this is only one of 
them. Itis, perhaps, not the first ; it cannot be adopted fully until 
other changes have been effected ; but it can be kept in mind and 
gradually approximated to as admittedly an end in view. If that be 
once granted, the details can with due trouble and thought be 
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arranged, it is to. be hoped, so that all the bodies concerned will 
agree on something like a common system, and will each accept 
the results as certified by any one of the others. By this means 
schools would be enabled to teach as they genuinely thought 
best,and could no longer plead external coercion as an excuse 
for inefficiency. The masters would no longer have to decide 
beforehand whether they should enter and prepare different boys 
for different examinations; the whole system would be suff- 
ciently unified, and the certificated and standardised pupil would 
be free to enter any University in the kingdom, in accordance 
with its individual regulations, on presenting the appropriate 
credentials in a given number of specified subjects. 


OLIVER LODGE. 


FOX-HUNTING IN IRELAND 


MANny hearts have still a warm corner for the Green Isle of 
Erin, and there are many people who must have pleasant 
recollections of delightful gallops over her pastures in pur- 
suit of the flying pack. I hope in this article to recall to 
many some of what may have been the happiest days of their 
lives, and to arouse in others an inclination to take an early 
opportunity to enjoy under the most favourable circumstances 
the pleasures of a sport which is nowhere to be followed with 
greater pleasure by the lover of hound or of horse than in 
Ireland. Fox-hunting is by most people assumed to be an espe- 
cially English sport, but the Irishman can claim that foxhounds 
were in existence in his little island almost if not quite as long 
ago as in England, and certainly in the present day the sports- 
man can count on better sport in Ireland, where the scanty 
population and the scarcity of railways combine to favour both 
the preservation and the pursuit of the fox. Though King 
Edward III. is said to have taken a pack of staghounds and of 
harriers with him when he went to war, an example which was 
followed in more recent days by the Duke of Wellington when, 
as Sir Arthur Wellesley, he was campaigning in the Peninsula, 
fox-hunting in England hardly dates back further than the latter 
years of the eighteenth century, though numerous noblemen and 
country squires doubtless maintained scratch packs before that 
date, and got a good deal of sport after the fox as well as that 
nobler quarry the wild stag. For instance, an Earl Spencer was 
master of the Pytchley hounds so long ago as 1750, at which 
time a Duke of Rutland was master of the Belvoir, and records 
are available to show that so long ago as 1613 the Berkeley Hunt 
was in existence, and the West Norfolk can lay claim to dating 
from 1534, at which time they were hunted by a Sir Thomas le 
Strange. In Ireland hunting was carried on about the same 
time, though from the more unsettled nature of the country, and 
the less civilised state of its inhabitants, it is impossible to obtain 
such complete records of past achievements as are available for 
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the student of the history of the chase in England. However, 
there is no doubt that early in the eighteenth century the pro- 
genitors of the present Coshmore and Coshbride Hunt were 
enjoying fox-hunting at Ballynatray, on the borders of counties 
Cork and Waterford, and an old hunt button bearing the picture 
of a running fox and the legend Ballynatray is said to be still in 
existence. 

The Ormonde and Kings County hounds are supposed to be 
the oldest pack in Ireland, dating back into the seventeenth 
century, and a Mr. Henry Wilson, of Ballygiblin, was showing 
sport with the Duhallows in 1745. The “killing Kildares” owe 
their origin to the sporting Squire Connolly, who established 
that world-famed pack in 1793, and a few years later a Tipperary 
sportsman, a Mr. John Power, settled at Derrynahinch, near 
Ballyhale, and established the well-known Kilkenny Hunt. It is 
quite a disappointment to discover that the Galway Hounds, 
known to fame and to readers of Charles Lever as the Blazers, 
did not commence hunting till the commencement of last 
century, so their record, distinguished as it is, does not bear 
comparison, so far as its antiquity is concerned, with that of the 
packs we have already mentioned. As I have already said in 
reference to hunting in England, the sport was carried on very 
differently a hundred years ago from what it is now. The 
breeding of hounds had not become an exact science, such as 
we now regard it; the question of poultry funds and damage 
funds did not vex the heart of the sportsman, and it was net 
necessary to spend large sums on the rent of coverts. Horses 
and hounds had to be bought and fed, grooms and whippers-in 
and earth-stoppers had to be paid, but there the expenses con- 
nected with the chase usually ended, and we can imagine how 
Squire Connolly would open his eyes and his mouth if he were 
confronted with the formidable list of expenses which annually 
has to be met by his successor, the present master of the Kildares. 
It requires an effort of the imagination to conjure up a day with an 
Irish pack of foxhounds at the end of the eighteenth century : the 
meet of the little group of shivering sportsmen in the early dark- 
ness of a chilly winter morning, and the ragged retinue of Irish- 
speaking peasants, then as now determined to see as much of the 
Sport as possible, must have formed a strange contrast to the 
meet of a fashionable pack of the present day. The sport itself 
was carried out under very different conditions. The quarry 
was frequently sought, not by “drawing” a covert, the earths of 
which had been previously stopped, but by trailing across the 
country in the hope of hitting off the line of a wandering fox. 
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This line, usually a “cold” one, would be patiently followed till 
the covert was reached, when two or three trusty hounds would 
be sent in to oust the vagrant from his lair. In fact, the hounds 
were handled very much in the same fashion as those hunting the 
wild stag are handled in the present day. 

The hounds sent in to covert corresponded to the “ tufters” 
used in stag-hunting to find the quarry, and the body of the 
pack was not laid on till the fox had left the covert and faced the 
open country. The present-day master would be puzzled to 
make his fox break if custom only permitted the sending of a 
couple or so of hounds in covert, but a hundred years ago 
masters were not troubled, at any rate in Ireland, with the unruly 
crowd of well-mounted horsemen, to say nothing of the foot 
people, who, from ignorance rather than from malice, are, as a 
rule, so successful in heading the fox every time he endeavours 
to quit the covert, which the music of the pack on his track 
tells him is becoming dangerous. 

If the “tufters’’ marked their fox to ground, the spade was 
probably used and the fox was often dug out ; in fact, it appears 
to have been no uncommon thing to shake a fox from a bog in 
a district known to him, the hounds being “laid on” after the 
usual law. When the fox had been induced to break, his subse- 
quent pursuit was carried out with much less speed, but with 
possibly even more science than now. The foxhound of the 
last century was a heavier, slower animal than is required by 
present-day conditions ; the country was rougher, a condition 
which naturally militated against speed, but, owing to being in 
great part undrained, it probably held a scent better, plough, 
heavy manures and crowds of cattle being rarely met with, and 
it was found that the best results were obtained with hounds 
with the power of scent very highly developed, but possessing 
strength and stamina with the best of legs and feet rather than 
high speed. The horses, too, were probably smaller, though 
well-bred, and in the rough country which formed the greater 
part of the hunting-grounds of Ireland in those days a small, 
active, hardy, and clever horse was a more suitable mount than 
the big, speedy, nearly thoroughbred animal which must be 
ridden to see sport in the most fashionable countries of to-day. 
As for fences, there were undoubtedly fences of different kinds to 
be negotiated, but they were not nearly sO numerous as they 
are now, it being by no means an uncommon thing for only two 
or three obstacles to be met with in the course of even a fairly 
long run. Another factor which militated against speed was that 
the art of “conditioning” hunters was not then as well under- 
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stood as it is now, and it was usual for all hunters to commence 
the season practically grass-fed ; clipping also was unknown till 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, and, in consequence, 
horses must have been much distressed by their heavy coats. 

A hundred years ago men rode rather in order to see hounds 
work than to enjoy a gallop, and it was not considered at all 
essential to ride straight, if your knowledge of the country or of 
the probable line of the fox would enable you to come up in 
good time atthe end. As the number of men hunting increased, 
jealousy between individuals began to develop, with the result 
that men began to “hunt to ride,” instead of to “ride to hunt,” 
and the thruster of the present day was thus gradually evolved. 
But even considering all these points of difference, fox-hunting 
in Ireland has altered far less than it has in England, and the 
spirit of hospitality and goodfellowship which long ago formed 
such a prominent feature of the sport, and which has been 
practically crushed out in England by the enormous crowds of 
railway-travelling sportsmen, is still as prominent a feature of 
Irish fox-hunting society as ever. 

The fox-hunter in England has a great deal to contend with. 
First and foremost, agricultural depression has much to answer 
for. The large landowners have had to reduce their establish- 
ments, and very often have been glad to let their country-seats 
to wealthy men from the towns, who, putting the number of 
head of pheasants and other winged game before any other 
considerations, are but lukewarm preservers of foxes; the shoot- 
ing tenant, in fact, has a good deal to say to the deterioration of 
sport with horse and hound in England. Agricultural depres- 
sion has also compelled the farmer to adopt the cheapest form 
of fencing to restrain his stock; hence the great prevalence of 
wire, which in some parts of the country is making riding to 
hounds well-nigh impossible, while the facilities for locomotion 
afforded by the railways enable crowds of strangers to invade 
different hunts, breaking down fences and doing all sorts of 
damage, but buying all their forage out of the district, and often 
subscribing on a very small scale to the hunt they patronise. 
The rapid growth of the population in England also works 
against fox-hunting, and the network of railways spreading 
everywhere over the country spoils many a promising run. The 
great extent of heavy plough, which forms so large a proportion 
of so many hunting countries, also tells very much against sport, 
as it both interferes with scent and tries the condition of the 
stoutest horse. 

Come to Ireland, and you will find a very different state of 
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things. Large crowds will, it is true, be found at most of the 
meets of the fashionable packs in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Dublin ; but even the largest Irish field ts small if compared 
with the multitude which impede the work of hounds and hunts- 
man en a Quorn Monday, and, going further afield, some sixty to 
eighty sportsmen will be considered a good muster at the meet 
of any provincial pack. The country districts of Ireland are, as 
a rule, sparsely populated ; plough is in most countries rarely 
met with, the rearing and grazing of stock being the chief agri- 
cultural industry ; the shooting tenant is unknown, or where he 
does exist is compelled by the force of public opinion to favour 
the hounds; consequently foxes are plentiful, and the stranger 
who decides to spend a season in an Irish hunting country 
can count on the best of sport and a genial welcome from all 
his neighbours. 

The first step to be taken by the stranger who decides to give 
Ireland a trial will naturally be to select the pack with which he 
proposes to hunt, and in making this selection there are a 
number of things to be considered. If money be no object, it 
is doubtful if a better selection than either Meath or Kildare could 
be made. In both these countries foxes are plentiful, and as the 
former pack hunt five days a week and the latter four, and their 
countries join each other, any one making a judicious selection 
of his winter home would be able to hunt with both packs, and, 
if his stud be large enough, would be able to hunt six days in 
the week if so inclined. The most formidable fences in both 
these countries are the wide and deep ditches for which they are 
celebrated, and as the “ going” is practically all grass and the 
enclosures are very large, a very well-bred, fast, and clever hunter 
is required by the man ambitious to live with the hounds. For 
horses of this stamp very large prices are asked ; indeed, it is 
not easy to get the horse required even should carte blanche be 
given to the dealer, especially if the purchaser be a heavy man. 
A thousand pounds will not go very far in fitting out a fourteen- 
stone man with high-class hunters fit to go in either of these 
crack countries, and as one horse for each day in the week it is 
intended to hunt will be wanted, the welter weight will soon find 
himself committed to a heavy expenditure if he wishes to be 
carried in safety and comfort. 

Having, I will suppose, decided on one of these countries, and 
the money being forthcoming, the ambitious sportsman will next 
want to know where he can rely on getting suited with horses 
without burning his fingers too badly over the deal. My advice 
is to go to a dealer of repute and confide in him both the class of 
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animal you require and the sum you are prepared to pay. 
Horse-dealers have, I admit, a very doubtful reputation for 
honesty, but my experience does not bear out this theory, and 
though doubtless there are dealers who should be avoided like 
the plague, yet there are numbers of quite trustworthy men, and the 
purchaser will be less likely to find himself “ done” if he places 
himself in the hands of a man of standing, than if he try to pick 
up for himself the horse he wants at a fair or an auction, or even 
by private treaty from one of the advertising fraternity. The 
purchaser from a dealer will pay more for his mount, as he has 
the benefit of the dealer’s judgment and guarantee, but if he can 
afford the extra expense, he will probably be better satisfied with 
his purchase than if he buy direct from the farmer or breeder, 
though the latter course may well be adopted by the expert in 
horseflesh. 

The question of horses being satisfactorily settled, it will be 
necessary to settle down in some hunting-box for the winter. 
The amount of money to be spent on this will, as in the case of 
horseflesh, depend entirely on the requirements of the would-be 
lessee. If a large establishment with unlimited stabling be 
required, a large sum will have to be paid, though much less than 
would be asked for the same accommodation in a crack country 
in England, and no difficulty will be experienced in getting 
servants and all the requirements of a household in Dublin. 

So far I have touched on the best way to meet the wants of a 
rich man anxious to see a season’s sport in Ireland under the 
most favourable circumstances, but unfortunately we are not all 
able to indulge our inclinations regardless of expense, and it 
now becomes necessary to explain that my off-hand allusions to 
enormous sums for horses must not be taken to imply that all 
horses are dear in Ireland. The very reverse is, indeed, the 
case ; and if the poor man will take the trouble to look about him 
for a good provincial pack he will be able to enjoy quite as good 
sport as his wealthier friend, basking in the more aristocratic 
society of the “Shires,” to which countries in England Meath 
and Kildare may aptly be compared. 

For the man who cannot afford to place himself in the hands 
of a dealer it is impossible to lay down any hard and fast rule as 
to the best method of economically mounting himself. As soon 
as he lets it be known in the country town where he has pitched 
his tent for the time being that he is on the look-out for a hunter 
or hunters, he will find that almost every one of his acquaintance 
has either got “just the very horse” himself, or else is able to 
produce at the shortest notice a friend wha has. Much discretion 
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will be needed if a good purchase is to be made. The golden 
rule is to insist on a trial with hounds and a veterinary surgeon’s 
opinion. Most men who have honest horses to sell will make no 
difficulty over either of these conditions, though they may pos- 
sibly cause the price to be slightly enhanced, but in the country 
a man who knows what he wants and who is not a welter weight 
will usually be able to mount himself well for somewhere about 
one hundred pounds for each horse. The question of where to 
go for sport will also have to be considered. In the south of 
Ireland are to be found the Duhallows, the Limericks, the Tip- 
peraries, and the Kilkennies, which may be said to be among the 
best provincial packs in the country. These packs hunt from 
three to four days a week ; the Duhallows meeting three days in 
the week, while the Tipperaries enjoy nine days sport in the fort- 
night ; as do the Kilkennies, who have lately taken in a part of 
the old Curraghmore country, which was hunted by the late Lord 
Waterford before the unhappy days of the land agitation. With 
all these packs the very best of sport may be obtained. The 
country they hunt is chiefly grass, any plough which may be 
crossed being very light and not offering the same obstacle to 
progress as the heavier land of England ; there is practically no 
wire, what there is being easily discernible, and they all are for- 
tunate in possessing plenty of coverts well stocked with bold 
“straight-necked ” foxes. The Kilkennies have a tract of stone 
wall country in their district, but the fences which have to be 
crossed by the followers of the other packs are mostly banks, both 
plain and stone faced, and ditches. In Tipperary and Limerick 
the enclosures are probably on the average larger in size than in 
the country hunted by the other packs, and consequently a faster 
horse is required with them, but it is no use hoping for 
enjoyment with any of these sporting hunts unless mounted on 
horses which have been well “schooled” over typical Irish 
fences. 

Further south are the United, the South Union, the Muskerrys 
—the last-named maintained by the cavalry regiment at Ballin- 
collig—and the C.C.H.; which packs have of late been enjoying 
excellent sport, but which are not so fortunate in the possession 
of large tracts of galloping ground as the hunts already men- 
tioned. The country hunted by the United is unfortunate in 
being crossed by a number of deep glens towards their southern 
boundary, while the South Union is unlucky in having some very 
deep country in its district as well as many glens with steep gorse- 
covered banks. The Muskerry hounds show excellent sport, 
and there are few better packs of hounds in the country, 
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but they are also hampered by a good deal of very rough 
country, and their fences, in one district mostly stone-faced 
banks, have an unenviable reputation for cutting horses. Leaving 
the green fields of the humid south, any one who pitches on 
Mullingar for his winter quarters may expect to have excellent 
sport with the Westmeath hounds, who hunt a grass country, the 
fences being as arule either banks or small walls. Inthis country, 
too, as indeed everywhere in Ireland, a clever and temperate 
horse is a necessity, and any one meditating hunting with these 
hounds could not do better than buy his horses in the district. 
Westmeath is a great horse-breeding county ; many highly bred 
sires are available for tenant farmers, who are encouraged to 
breed good ones by the proximity of the metropolis, and of the 
crack counties of Meath and Kildare. From Mullingar it will be 
possible occasionally to get a day with one of these packs, and 
the far-famed Galway Blazers will also be within reach by the aid 
of the railway, so that it will be seen that the visitor might do 
worse than select this little country town for his hunting head- 
quarters. 

I have not had space to mention all the Irish packs, and many 
which I have been compelled to omit have very strong claims to 
notice, and show their followers excellent sport, but the stranger 
will not be long in hunting society in Ireland before their fame 
reaches his ears, and with the wider knowledge he will then have 
obtained he will be able to decide for himself whether they will 
repay a visit or not. All the hunts I have already mentioned are 
supported by subscription, as are the majority of the hunts in 
England, and as the stranger within their gates will be expected 
to help to a certain degree to support the pack whose hospitality 
he enjoys, I will now touch on the question of hunt subscriptions. 
Customs vary in many countries, but the stranger cannot go far 
wrong if he subscribe to the funds of the hunt he follows ten 
pounds a year if the owner of only one horse, and five pounds in 
addition for every additional hunter, so that a man hunting three 
or four days a week and owning three horses ought at this rate 
to forward to the secretary a cheque for £20 every year. I am 
aware that in some hunts subscriptions are on a lower scale; for 
instance, with the East Galway, the C.C.H., and the Louth amongst 
other packs, the “ one-horse”’ man is only expected to put down 
a “fiver,” while in King’s County £3 is sufficient; but the sums I 
have mentioned above are the most usual all round, and it is 
better in any case for the visitor to err on the side of generosity. 
In additions to their subscriptions Irish hunts have in “ capping ” 
a source of revenue which is only very rarely, and that very 
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recently, available in England. The system of “capping” lies in 
demanding from every mounted man at the meet, who is nota 
groom or a farmer, a sum of half a crown as a sort of toll or cash 
payment for the day’s amusement. Apropos of this custom a 
curious story is told of an adventure which happened to a noble- 
man while recently Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. This nobleman 
went out for a day with the Meaths while still a new arrival in 
the country, and the gentleman to whom was entrusted the duty 
of collecting the field-money, seeing a well-dressed stranger at the 
meet, went up to him with outstretched hand for his contribu- 
tion. The Lord-Lieutenant, affability itself, and quite ignorant 
of what was expected of him, thought the “ toll-collector ” wished 
to shake hands with him, and consequently seized and shook 
heartily the outstretched hand. You can imagine his disgust on 
being met with “I don’t want to shake hands with you; I want 
your half-crown.” The aide-de-camp, who was referred to, pro- 
duced the coin, but it was hard to say who was the most discon- 
certed individual of the three. This field-money is a very 
important item in the revenues of most packs, totalling, as it 
frequently does, to somewhere between three and four hundred 
pounds per season, and occasionally more ; and as it exactsa toll 
from those who enjoy the fun, I cannot understand what are the 
objections to its introduction into England. The usual argument 
is that it must be a nuisance to remember always to take a half- 
crown with you when going hunting, but, though half-crowns are 
just as scarce with me as with any one else, I don’t think there is 
anything in this objection, and one soon gets as used to providing 
the necessary coin as to seeing that the flask and sandwich case 
are filled. 

I would like now to describe to you a day’s sport with a good 
Irish pack, and have a certain run in my mind’s eye which I am 
quite sure you would have enjoyed, so, supposing you are well 
fitted out with a hunter who knows his business, and that I am 
bestriding my old “ patent safety,” we will jog on to the meet, 
which is in the neighbourhood of a small gorse covert well 
known as a “sure find” ninety-nine times out of a hundred. As 
is, | am afraid, usual with me, we are late at the meet, and the 
hounds are already in covert, so we join the field standing in 
anxious expectancy in a large enclosure divided from the gorse 
by a high and formidable-looking bank crowned with straggling 
furze bushes. Running your eye over the field, you will notice 
that almost every type of horse, from the weedy thoroughbred to 
the weight-carrying hunter, is represented, a diversity of type 
which is equally conspicuous among the riders. Soldiers, farmers, 
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squires, and even shopkeepers are among the throng, and 
numerous ladies are present evidently bent on enjoying the busi- 
ness of the day. One thing which naturally strikes you is the 
prevalence of the snaffle bridle, in preference to the double bridle 
so usual in England. I would not like to say that horses in 
Ireland are not such hard pullers as across the Channel, but there 
is no doubt that the snaffle is the favourite bit in an Irish hunting- 
field. Hark! awhimper from the covert proclaims a find. Note 
the electric thrill which quivers through the crowd; cigars are 
thrown away, hats are crammed securely on heads, and there is a 
sort of instinctive sidle towards the fence as every one prepares 
for securing a good start. The whimper has now developed into 
a burst of melody ; hounds are running their fox in covert, and 
are so close behind him that it is clear he must soon make up his 
mind to go or else stay where he is and be devoured. A couple 
of over-eager sportsmen jump their horses over the bank between 
them and the covert, only to be ordered back without ceremony 
by the alert field-master, and horses begin to pull, snort, and 
sidle in expectation of the exciting moments in store. A loud 
shrill “tally ” from a whip posted out of our sight at the far end 
of the covert, gives the signal for an impetuous charge on the part 
of the front rank at the hairy bank confronting them. A couple 
are down, rabbit-holes having proved a dangerous trap, but a 
sound part is discovered and all the field appear determined to 
have it at the same place, in the sheep-like fashion so characteristic 
of all hunting crowds. If we wait our turn there we shall see no 
more of the run, so turning our willing horses short to the left 
we put them at the bank bounding the field on that side, which, 
though formidable in appearance, and with a wide ditch on the 
“take-off” side, is evidently sound and offers a firm foothold. 
Not too fast; you may take it as a cardinal rule in riding to 
hounds in Ireland, and one which will save many a fall, never to 
go fast ata bank. You may gallop your best across the grass, 
but, nearing the fence, always steady your horse into a moderate 
canter, and, if you have selected your place with judgment and 
your horse knows his business, you will have nothing to fear. 
Well over! Now turning to the right and letting our horses out, 
we see the hounds, evidently enjoying a burning scent, streaming 
across a field on our right front and running on a line parallel to 
that which we are following. Nothing could be better. On the 
far side of the hounds the master, one of the hunt servants, and 
a couple of red coats are well placed, while between us and them 
a lady on a little chestnut is cutting out the work for her followers 
at arare pace. The field we are in is a big one, some sixty acres 
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of grass, but we now come to its far boundary, which is a wide 
ditch full to the brim with water and with a low bank on the far 
side. Here we want a little more pace than at a bank, so sitting 
well down in your saddle, take hold of your horse and send him 
at it. As we fly over safely side by side, a splash in the next 
field followed by a cry, “Hi! stop my horse!” tells us that all 
have not been equally fortunate, but the pace is too good to stop. 
No one could expect one to pull up at the beginning of a run 
like this to catch a lost horse which we have not even seen, so 
we harden our hearts and gallop on. Field after field of beautiful 
grass we leave behind us, bank after bank we skim lightly over, 
our clever horses appearing to know instinctively when a ditch 
on the far side is to be expected, and always dwelling on the top 
of each bank for an instant of time just long enough for the 
necessary effort; but the dwindling number of the pursuers tells 
us that all have not been so happy, and that either want of condi- 
tion, want of training, or want of nerve is telling its inevitable 
tale. Hounds press steadily on, and still between us and the 
pack that slight figure on the gallant little chestnut maintains its 
pride of place. All fences seem to be alike to that plucky little 
horse and his determined rider, and though after some twenty 
minutes at best pace, our horses are beginning to dwell a little 
longer at their fences, and have ceased to pull as keenly as before, 
this pair gallop and jump as evenly and as easily as at first. 
Twenty-five minutes; an ominous stagger warns me that the 
pace is too hot to last, when the pack wheel like a flock of pigeons 
to the left, hang a moment, falter in their pace, and then begin 
skirting the fence between them and the road, with busy noses 
and quivering sterns, evidently at fault. No need for that 
warning cry from the master, “ Hold hard, gentlemen, please.” 
The pace has taken the starch out of the keenest horse, and 
heaving sides and quivering nostrils tell a tale. A moment’s 
pause, and the master, popping cleverly over the narrow stone- 
faced bank bordering the road and the low wall at its other 
side, casts the hounds forward, the first whip, who has held a 
good place through the run, galloping down the fence, and 
turning the hounds to him with some weird expletives in hound 
language and a crack or two of his whip. A burst of music from 
the pack proves the master right, and availing ourselves of a 
handy gap, and crashing over the loose stone wall with much 
ominous rattling, we find ourselves at last in the same field with 
the hounds. The country has now become wilder. We are still 
on grass, but the fields are smaller, and the fences, though less 
formidable in size, are trappy and come closer together. Fortu- 
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nately for us, the pace is not so furious as before, and we gallop 
steadily on without misadventure for some twenty minutes before 
the increasing speed and the louder music of the pack betray 
that they have viewed our sinking fox. Gamely the little rascal 
struggles on for the wood on the hill above, a sanctuary he is 
destined never to reach, fer the hounds run into him just a field 
short of safety, and in a moment nothing is left but a mask and 
a draggled brush. Thankfully we dismount from our now dis- 
tressed horses ; watches are taken out and notes made of the 
time. ‘“ Fifty minutes from find to finish,” declares one enthu- 
siast ; the lady on the chestnut is awarded the brush, a well- 
deserved trophy, the mask decorates the saddle of the whip, and 
feeling that our horses have done as much as could be expected 
of them in one day, we willingly accept one of the cordial 
invitations to lunch which are so heartily showered on us, 
and jog off, feeling that there is nothing like fox-hunting, 
and that a day’s sport in Ireland would be exceedingly hard 
to beat. 

A word or two of warning and advice may bring this article 
toaconclusion. Don’t come to Ireland to hunt if yeur nerves 
are on the “down grade.” If you have ceased to find pleasure 
in the successful negotiation of a fence, as arrives to us all in 
time, turn your attention to milder joys, for in Ireland it is im- 
possible to hunt without jumping. The hunting gates, which in 
England offer means of escape to the pounded sportsman, are 
unknown in Ireland ; the Irish farmer’s idea of a gate being, in 
fact, a gap in a fence, which when not in use is filled up with a 
wall of loose stones frequently crowned with a formidable piece 
of timber. The handy “crop” will be found of no use here, and 
the man who dislikes jumping will soon find himself alone, unless 
fortunate in finding convenient gaps which are not uncommon 
in some of the wilder districts. 

It may also be worth while to give a word of warning on the 
subject of following another man at a fence. So long as the 
follower preserves a safe distance of some fifty yards or so, this 
practice is in England quite unobjectionable, but in a bank 
country this is not the case, as the bank which has safely borne 
the weight of your predecessor may be so loosened by his 
passage that it may only lead you to your destruction. Unless 
banks are of undoubted soundness, it is much safer as a general 
rule to pick your own place, and it should also be borne in mind 
that the safest and best place to take a bank is not usually the 
smallest. The small place will often prove trappy and rotten 
and may lead to a catastrophe, which would have been avoided 
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if the sounder but more formidable looking place alongside had 
been selected. 

I advise you to come to Ireland for the hunting season in 
time to see the horse show in Dublin, and I advise you on no 
account to leave the country without putting in an appearance 
at the hunt meeting of the Kildares, far-famed Punchestown, 
This meeting is held annually in April, and if time will allow you 
to stay, you will enjoy two of the best days racing over the most 
sporting natural course in the world. Like the horse show, 
Punchestown is of great social importance, the unfortunate 
soldiers from Dublin being compelled to wear tall hats for that 
occasion only, a regulation which marks better than any feeble 
words of mine the dignity and importance of the function, and 
among the crowd you will not fail to find the numerous friends 
you will have made in your sporting tour through Ireland. | 
have said my say; if I have succeeded in giving you only half 
an idea of the sporting paradise between England and America, 
I have done as much as I could expect, and I hope it will not be 
so very long before you are receiving the “Cead Mille Failthe” 
of the hunting men of Ireland. 

W. E. CAIRNES. 


THE TRANSVAAL LABOUR PROBLEM 


ONE may venture the statement without much fear of contra- 
diction that few men who were in the Transvaal during the 
troublous times prior to 1899 were far-sighted enough to fore- 
cast with any degree of accuracy the state of affairs which would 
prevail after the war then in prospect should be over. That 
much quoted individual, the average man, and one may believe 
even the favoured few who excel him in mental calibre and fore- 
sight, limited his predictions to the probable course of military 
events, and his discussions as te whether the war would last three 
or six months. He tacitly assumed that the war being over the 
ordinary affairs of life would proceed as before, with the added 
advantage that he would be living under a Government from which 
he could count on obtaining those reforms, administrative rather 
than legislative, which he felt to be needful for the real prosperity of 
the country. The more it became apparent how much the mili- 
tary situation had been misjudged, and how much longer the war 
would last than had been anticipated, the more was he pre- 
occupied with the progress of the campaign. Very few, 
if they thought on the subject at all, in any degree realised 
how profoundly the very continuance of the war for so 
long a period was modifying the conditions under which they 
would have to take up their work again on its termination. 
As soon, however, as peace was proclaimed, it became apparent 
that the threads of their lives could not be taken up precisely as 
they had been dropped in 1899, and that after the disorganising 
effect of a nearly three years war, it was impossible to set such 
a complicated machine as this big industrial and commercial 
community in motion, and at once go full-steam ahead. 

The break in continuity had been too great, and what had 
promised to be only a brief interval long enough to constitute a 
beneficial holiday to all the werkers, had been so long drawn out, 
that a new state of affairs had arisen, presenting problems, if 
not before unforeseen, at all events but little realised ; and these 
demanded solution before progress at the accustomed rate could 
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be resumed. Of these, what has been called the labour problem is 
one which primarily and most pressingly affects the gold-mining 
interests of the Witwatersrand. When it is further studied it 
will be found that it is here only a special case of the much 
wider labour problem confronting the whole of South Africa, 
As it affects these gold-fields, it may be stated thus: Given 
a gold-field, which is unique in that by the regularity with 
which the returns from the mines can be calculated, and by the 
completeness of their machinery equipment, it suggests rather a 
huge gold manufactory than an aggregation of gold mines; 
given that this manufactory is capable of being profitably 
doubled or trebled in equipment and output were labour avail- 
able, and that the capital necessary for such extension would 
very soon be forthcoming were it once more in full running 
order ; given that the labour to work this manufactory consists 
chiefly of raw savages, and that of these the supply is insufficient 
for its needs, even at its present size. What is to be done to 
obtain the necessary labour to develop the mines to their fullest 
practical extent ? 

As it affects the Transvaal and South Africa, it may yet 
be still more simply stated : Given a country with an unrivalled 
climate, with a soil which only requires the labour for due culti- 
vation and irrigation to make it as productive as can be desired, 
with mineral wealth exceeding that of any other country in 
the world, and with a native population who can and do exist 
perfectly contented with little or no need to do any hard work; 
how is it to be developed, and how is the absent factor, viz., 
the labouring element, necessary to produce the prosperity it is 
capable of, to be supplied ? 

To this fact of the absolute insufficiency of the labour-supply 
one is brought back from whatever point one starts. The neces- 
saries of life are imported, though the country is one which, given 
a moderate supply of labour, can produce enough to supply all 
needs. The gold mines are only partially worked to-day because 
labour is scarce. Labour is scarce, because the cost of living is 
so high that the mines cannot obtain even the most inferior 
white labour, except at high rates, and the so-called cheap native 
labourer does not need to work. The cost of living is high, 
because railway rates are high, and railway communication 
which would bring the farmers and producers nearer the 
industrial centres is absent or inadequate. Rail carriage is high, 
because labour is scarce and highly paid, and new railways 
cannot be built because the labour to build them is not 
forthcoming. So invariably one works round to the insufh- 
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ciency of the labour supply as the great bar to progress and 
development. 

This lack of labour, be it remembered, is not a new element in 
the industrial situation, which has only suddenly come into exist- 
ence since the war. It was already a most hampering and 
harassing everyday consideration before war was even imminent. 
Owing to the dispersion of the 90,000 or so natives who had 
gradually been collected here as the requirements of the gold mines 
grew, and to the fact that these cannot suddenly be collected 
again in about six weeks after the conclusion of the war, as 
some sanguine souls seem to have expected, it has come more 
prominently before the general public than it did before. It is 
assumed that, could we but get our go,ooo natives back our 
troubles would be at an end, and it is very generally forgotten 
how difficult it was in the last years before the war to procure 
the natives necessary for any new work. 

The writer was from 1895 to 1899 connected with a deep-level 
mine which commenced milling operations some fifteen months 
before the war broke out. In 1895, when this mine was started, 
there were some 2400 stamps at work on the Witwatersrand fields, 
and 42,000 natives were employed. Natives could then be ob- 
tained for no importation fee, or at most 20s. per head was paid 
to a tout to bring them to the mine. Consequent on the great 
expansion of the gold-mining industry which took place during 
and after the “boom” of 1895, and the increasing demand for 
them, native labourers became more and more difficult to obtain. 
From a 20s. fee to a tout for procuring a native locally the cost 
rose gradually, until in 1898 and 1899 for every native who 
engaged to serve for periods varying from four to eight months, 
an importation fee of 7os., 80s., or frequently as high as £5, 
had to be paid. This constantly increasing expenditure for 
importation of natives was itself a heavy item in the cost of mining 
costs, and a measure of the growing inadequacy of the native 
supply to the demand of the mines for labour. The expenditure 
on this head on a new mine was also greatly increased by the 
fact that, notwithstanding the contract entered into by the native 
to work four or six months, as the case might be, in consideration 
of his travelling expenses from his kraal to the mine being paid 
for him, he usually deserted, in the course of a few weeks, to 
some older-established mine, where his “ brothers” were work- 
ing, or had worked. A new mine was, therefore, a recruiting 
agency for the older ones, doubtless a most useful function to 


fill, but one hardly encouraging to those contemplating new 
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Further, owing to the fact that the inter-mine competition 
was so great, the native perfectly realised that his employer 
rather than himself was the sufferer if he were dismissed for 
laziness or bad work, and this state of affairs did not tend to 
increase his efficiency as a worker. 

So keenly were the great disadvantages of the old state of 
affairs felt by the principal mine-owners, that it was the sub- 
ject, which probably more than any other connected with the 
resumption of work, engaged their attention during the 
period of enforced inactivity of the mines. The result of their 
deliberations was the formation of the Witwatersrand Native 
Labour Association, whose function it is to recruit all the 
native labour available and distribute it fairly to all the mines 
according to their total requirements. Each mine belonging 
to the Association, and it includes all the mines on these fields, 
binds itself to recruit no natives except through the Association. 
Thus, not only is the inter-mine competition for natives with its 
attendant evils of breach of contract, desertions, bad work, &c., 
put to an end, but also all the evils of the old system of natives 
being brought to the mines by irresponsible touts who may have 
used any means to procure them, are abolished. The native 
labour supply has, in fact, been placed upon a better basis than 
existed before. 

During the last years before the war some of the mines which 
were most shorthanded made an attempt to eke out their Kaffir 
labour by using some of the poorer classes of Dutchmen to do the 
tram-railing and general labouring work under ground. This was 
usually not very satisfactory, though in some cases a good gang 
or two of men would stick to the work at the prices which mines 
could afford to pay. 

The condition of labour affairs just before the war, of which I 
have endeavoured to give some description above, may be 
summed up as follows : 

All or nearly all of the mines were notoriously under-manned. 
An army of touts was scouring the country for natives to labour 
in the mines ; and although wages tended to increase, the reverse 
could be said of the efficiency of the native labourer. It was 
becoming increasingly difficult for new undertakings to obtain 
labour to carry on the works they designed, and the high wages 
to be earned on the mines were denuding the country of the 
only available labour for carrying on the agricultural or other 
industries. A few white men, chiefly poor Dutch, were employed 
on rough work to eke out the supply of Kaffir labour ; but these 
being usually men averse to hard work, and who had drifted 
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into towns through an incapacity or failure on the farms, were 
looked on as a makeshift, to be replaced by natives whenever 
obtainable. 

Upon the outbreak of the war, the majority of the Kaffirs, who 
had been gradually accumulated during the preceding twelve 
years, returned to their kraals, where they either settled down to 
their ordinary lives, or, as was the case with a large number, were 
employed by the army, and received wages which have freed them 
for many years, if not for life, from any need to work. There 
was enough labour left on the field, native and European, during 
the war, for the up-keep of all the machinery and of the mine 
works generally, so that upon its conclusion the mines were 
in exactly the same condition in which they were left when 
the war commenced, and there was only one thing wanting—a 
very big one it is true—to enable the mines to resume operations 
at full pressure. This was the very essential human element, 
that is to say, the labour requisite to set the whole machinery in 
motion. I have advisedly said the “labour,” not the “ native 
labour” requisite, as it is precisely with a view of combating the 
assumption that labour and native labour are and must be 
synonymous in this country that the present article is written. 

Now that the country has, so to speak, to start again, would it 
not be well to examine the whole labour situation afresh and see 
if the lines followed before the war were sound or unsound ? 
If the prevailing ideas on the subject are examined, it will be 
found that they are all based on two assumptions: one is 
that there is enough native labour in the country for all pos- 
sible requirements, and the other that the native labour is the 
cheapest and most profitable. Both assumptions were perfectly 
reasonable ten years ago, and both have become, owing to the 
altered condition of affairs, entirely unsound as a basis of future 
policy, and will become continually more unsound as time 
goes on. 

With regard to the first, the conditions which I have sketched 
as obtaining before the war at all events show a primd facie case 
for doubting the adequacy of the labour supply existing in the 
country for its industrial needs. Further investigation will 
show that for the doubts as to its sufficiency in the future we 
should substitute the certainty of its insufficiency. It may at 
once be granted that with a Government which assisted the 
industrial development the supply would be increased, that by 
making the native pay a hut-tax, and so bear his fair share in the 
taxation of the country, he would to some extent be obliged to 
work to obtain money to meet the demands of taxation. Let us 
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suppose all the forces to be in operation, and let us suppose the 
native labour supply to be equal to the demand before the war, 
the same condition of insufficiency of labour would very shortly 
prevail. To take only the mines which were in operation in 1899, 
it is the insufficiency of the labour supply, and that only, which 
in most of the existing mines prevents their adding from 50 to 
roo per cent. to their stamping power and consequent output, 
and so greatly enhancing their profits. As soon as the supply 
equalled the 1899 demands, the demand from those mines would 
increase enormously, leaving out of account entirely the demand 
for opening up numbers of new mines and for the development 
of other industries. 

Or to take a more general view of the question. At the 
outbreak of the war some 6000 stamps were in operation, 
and go,ooo natives were employed. Let us suppose the 
whole native labour supply absolutely at the command of the 
mines, it is hardly too sanguine to say that under those 
conditions some 25,000 stamps would be in operation in, 
say, seven years’ time. Taking the same proportion, 375,000 
Kaffirs would be required. In addition to the Kaffirs employed 
on the mines, if, as must be expected, the requirements of the 
general community increased in something like the same propor- 
tion, some 250,000 would be required in the towns which would 
grow up On the goldfields. The total native population south of 
the Zambesi is estimated by the best authorities at 6,000,000. 
Let us take it at 7,000,000 seven years hence. With their 
polygamous institutions it may be doubted whether the adult 
males fit for work can be taken at more than one in ten of 
the whole available native population. In other words, under 
the ideal conditions we have assumed, we should arrive at the 
impossible position that the gold-mining industry would be 
draining the whole of South Africa for working natives, and all 
other industries in the land would be at a standstill. Impossible, 
because the gold-mining industry could not so expand, and the 
community living here could not exist without more railways, 
more agricultural production, more coal mines, and the thousand 
and one attendant industries, the development of which could 
not be accomplished without labour. Assumption No. 1 must 
therefore be discarded, and it will be found that assumption No. 2 
must be dealt with in the same way. 

It is clear that, if the progress of the country is to be as rapid 
as all desire, labour must be imported, and the question at once 
arises, what kind of labour shall it be? Shall it be the so-called 
cheap coolie or Chinese labour, or shall the English and 
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European labour centres be drawn upon? After the struggle 
and the sacrifices of the last three years, it may be at once 
admitted that to hand over the country as a colony to another 
race, which is what the importations of the requisite labour from 
India and China would amount to in the end, is not to be 
entertained for a moment if it can be shown that the more highly 
paid European labour can produce as good economic results as 
those which were being obtained with Kaffir labour before the 
war. This, and that the use of white labourers even at wages far 
exceeding that which Kaffirs receive, is not only economically 
sound, but in the end eminently desirable, is the proposition the 
truth of which I will attempt to demonstrate. 

At the outset it must appear to many to be an impossible task 
to prove that it is desirable to substitute white labour at say 
8s. 6d. a day for black labour at from ts. 6d. to 2s. a day, unless 
one is prepared to adduce figures to show that as an actual 
labouring machine the white man can produce in a day five 
times the effect produced by a Kaffir in the same time. Having 
had some experience of the two classes of labour, the writer 
would be the last to make such an assertion, but this it will be 
found is not the question at issue. The question is not whether 
a white man at 8s. 6d. a day can shovel four and a quarter times 
as much sand from one place to another, to take the simplest 
task, as a native at 2s.a day; but whether in a highly organised 
industrial establishment, where the effect produced by the whole 
is dependent on the maximum efficiency and regularity of per- 
formance of each department, that effect can be more cheaply 
produced year in year out by 4250 Kaffirs at a daily wage of 2s., 
or by 1000 white labourers at 8s. 6d. per day. When it is looked 
at in this way, the matter assumes a very different aspect. 

Let us investigate now the nature of the two tools, the 4250 
Kaffirs and the 1000 white men, with a view to seeing which on 
general grounds are the more likely to prove the most suitable. 
We will take our 4ooo Kaffirs first. There is no need for them to 
work that they may eat; the necessity for work is altogether alien 
io their traditions and instincts. They come from their kraals 
for a definite period, and their only desire—I speak of the vast 
majority, not of a few exceptions—is to get back to their women 
and their loafing life. There is no desire to render themselves 
more efficient as workers. By reason of the facts that they 
speak a language of which few of their overseers have more than 
a very rudimentary acquaintance, and that they have no desire 
to rise, they are only in a very crude way susceptible to 
organisation, 
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Take your 1000 Europeans on the other hand. They come of 
a race to whom the necessity for work as a means of obtaining a 
livelihood is instinctive. From the time they could think at all 
they have been accustomed to look on the capacity to do work, 
and to do good work, as the only way to rise in the world. They 
speak the same language as those who direct their work, and are 
capable of being organised so that the maximum effect can be 
obtained from their labour and that the minimum of labour paid 
for is wasted. They have the maximum inducement to increase 
in efficiency, inasmuch as each man knows that it is by his own 
work and the intelligence with which he does it that he can 
raise himself out of the ordinary ruck of labour to better 
things. 

So far the comparison of the two tools. Now let us consider 
the way in which these tools would be used. All will admit that 
where cheap labour is used labour is wasted, and that the higher 
the labour rate the more it is economised. This is only natural. 
The employment of brute force at 2s. a day to produce a certain 
effect is tolerable, and in comparison with other matters demand- 
ing the attention of the management the waste incurred is often 
negligeable. It is a very different matter when it is a question of 
the same force plus intelligence at four or five times the rate of 
pay. The amount of work done on these fields on the brute- 
force principle, particularly in the underground workings, is 
enormous, and it can be safely asserted that white labour plus 
intelligence and labour-saving appliances would very soon result 
in a diminished cost of production. These are arguments based 
on generalities which are easily asserted, and any body of business 
men would require some arguments rather more definite than 
such vague generalities before committing themselves to dis- 
carding either wholly or in part the cheap labour out of which 
they have obtained more or less good results in the past, and 
adopting the very much more costly white labour as the tool they 
mean chiefly to rely on in future. Fortunately other and more 
definite arguments are available. 

The problem which confronts the management of any indi- 
vidual mine on these fields to-day presents a very complete 
analogy to that with which we are dealing as relating to the 
whole country. A mine which is equipped for, and was in 1899 
crushing 1000 tons a day, and using about 3000 natives, has to- 
day only 750 natives to work with. On the old basis, only 250 
tons a day would be dealt with, and 75 per cent. of the stamps 
would be lying idle. The disbandment of some thousands of 
men from the irregular corps made it possible to supplement the 
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labour at the disposal of the mine by using a large number of 
white men on labouring work. It must be remembered that in 
very many cases these were not men suited by their previous life 
for hard manual labour, and it is no more fair to judge adversely 
by the results obtained from them than it would be to conclude 
that horses were unsuitable for animal traction because a Jot of 
racehorses failed to prove as great a success here in dragging 
heavy waggons as Clydesdales prove at home. It must also be 
remembered that the art of getting the best result out of the 
work of a gang of white men is a very different one to that of 
ganging a number of Kaffirs, and that the brute force cum 
cheap labour methods are not those calculated to produce 
economical results when the more costly white labour is being 
employed. 

In spite of these handicapping circumstances, those mines 
which have made an effort to really use white men have, where 
other circumstances remained the same, improved their profit- 
earning position. Without going into technicalities which would 
be out of place in this Review, it cannot be shown how this labour 
is best applied, but it can be asserted that the tendency of the 
use of this class of labour can be seen to be in the direction of 
economical production. A more general, but perhaps really 
equally definite argument can be adduced by a comparison of 
the mines in this country with those in countries which are 
worked by white men at a high average wage. If the cost per 
ton in a mine, under conditions comparable with a Witwatersrand 
mine, say in Australia or America, were expressed in terms of 
human beings employed, it would be found to work out probably 
at less than one-fifth of that on an average mine here. In fact, most 
men whose experience entitles them to speak with authority on 
the subject admit that the mines could be run more cheaply 
with the right kind of white labour at the higher rate; but this is 
often qualified by the doubt as to whether white labour is possible 
so long as any labouring work is done by Kaffirs. The Transvaal 
climate is thoroughly suited to white men ; and though the cost of 
living is high, it is quite certain that in a few years it will be much 
more reasonable, and there is no reason, except the fact of the 
presence of the Kaffir, why a white man should not labour as 
efficiently here as in any of the other countries mentioned. The 
exception made above, namely, the presence of the Kaffir, is the 
one argument to which those. who oppose the idea of white 
labour return when worsted in every other. Their contention 
appears to be, that so long as the Kaffir is doing anything like 
similar work within a radius of fifty miles of a white man, so long 
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will the white man be dissatisfied and feel degraded by being 
brought into a kind of competition with him. Of all weak 
arguments, surely this is the most feeble. 

The white man is brought up from his childhood (and let it 
be remembered that the white labour proposed to be used is 
imported European labour) to regard the need to work as much 
in the natural order of things, and as necessary to his living as 
eating and drinking ; and because forsooth he happens to find 
himself in a country in which there is a coloured labourer, who 
is in every way in a position of inferiority to himself, he is going 
to abstain from working for his living because this black man is 
working. The truth is, that this tradition is one handed down 
from the old slave days, when there were plenty of slaves and no 
need for the white man to labour. Among the section of the 
community that the tradition might be supposed to have taken 
the strongest root—i.e. the Dutch—it was breaking down before 
the war, and, as has been already stated, a number of Dutch- 
men were doing labouring work both in the mines and on the 
public works, notably on the Main Reef road, which was largely 
made by Dutch labour. 

The feebleness of the argument is further exemplified by the 
way in which, in default of better employment, some thousands 
of discharged soldiers, irregular and regular, who, no doubt, 
came here with the impression that a wage of 20s. a day was to 
be had for the asking, are now doing rough labouring work on 
the mines perfectly contentedly so far as any silly sentiment as 
to doing “ niggers’ ” work is concerned ; though, doubtless, they 
would be more contented if they saw in it a more rapid road to 
wealth and ease. It may be doubted if these men did more 
valuable service to this country while in the field than they have 
done in the few months which have elapsed since peace was 
signed, by knocking the bottom once and for all out of this evil 
prejudice ; and it must be the hope of all that they will, when times 
improve, reap the full advantage of being first in the field, and 
rise from labouring work into more lucrative employment. 

It may be objected to the arguments used above that if by 
using expensive labour, superior organisation and machinery, 
good results can be obtained, still better results should be obtain- 
able with your cheap Kaffir labour, and the same organisation 
and machinery. To this it can only be replied that, with certain 
exceptions, the Kaffir does not stay long enough at the mines to 
acquire any degree of efficiency or organisation, even if it were 
his desire to do so. Short of setting aside some of the best parts 
of white man’s Africa as Kaffir locations, where some millions 
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of Kaffirs could live within easy reach of the mines, and chang- 
ing the average Kaffir from an instinctive loafer to an instinctive 
worker, it is difficult to see how any change in this respect can 
be expected. Even if the Kaffir were willing to leave his kraal 
for good and aye, and even if we were willing to make this. 
country a kind of concentration camp for all native races south 
of the Zambesi, we should economically be no better off. 
Quite as soon as the Kaffir acquired intelligence and ability by 
steady continuous work, so soon would his intelligence make 
him demand a wage in accordance with the improvement in his 
value, and he would very soon cease to be a “cheap wage” 
labourer. That the use of highly-paid European labour is econo- 
mically possible may be taken to be demonstrated so far as this 
can be said of any proposition of the kind which has not been 
put to the test by a thorough and lengthy trial. 

The Witwatersrand mines are not mines for to-day or to- 
morrow, but mines which will last for a long term of years, and, 
therefore, a white working population which will be a resident 
population, constantly improving in efficiency, will add to their 
value as dividend-paying concerns. As in the case of every new 
departure, there are objections to be met and difficulties to be 
overcome before it can be successfully carried into effect ; and 
it is well to examine a few of these. One objection usually 
urged is: What is to become of the Kaffir labour ? It is in the 
country, and it is of some use, and if you use white men you 
cannot use Kaffirs. It is, in fact, an objection founded on the 
prejudice already dealt with. 

It is granted that a white man and a Kaffir cannot work 
cheek by jowl at the same work, but they can still perfectly well 
work in the same mine and in the same district, and it is not 
argued that we should supplant native labour by white, but that 
we should supplement the insufficient native supply. This is a 
kind of objection, however, which may be left to settle itself, as 
in fact it is already doing. While in this country the relative 
advantages of white, yellow, black, or copper-coloured labour 
have been under discussion, the white discharged soldiers and 
Dutchmen who have to get their living have been gradually 
absorbed into mining work, and are being used in those classes 
of work where their labour can be most economically bestowed. 
As white labour becomes more plentiful, so will it supersede the 
native labour in those parts of the work where it is most profit- 
able to use it, and as in one mine so in the whole mining area. 
White labour and machinery will tend to be used in the big 
establishments where they pay best, and cheap native labour and 
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less machinery in the smaller mines which can afford no more. In 
fact, the former will be the economy of the wealthy, while the latter 
will continue to be the unavoidable extravagance of the poor. 

Another objection which may be raised is, that with a 
European working community there would be a danger of 
labour troubles which would cause strikes, and result in great 
financial loss to the mines. To this it can only be replied that, 
with the very large white element which you will in any case 
have, labour organisations and labour troubles there very likely 
may be, but there is no reason why they should ever be of a very 
serious character. For the next ten or twelve years the demand 
for labour of all kinds in this country will be quite sufficient, in 
spite of a very large influx, to keep the rate of wages high, 
while, unless experience proves to be different here from that in 
other new countries, the rate of living should tend steadily to 
diminish. Outlets for enterprising men will constantly occur in 
the development of this country, the Orange River Colony, and 
Rhodesia, and the whole state of affairs will be such that the 
labouring population will have the least possible reasons for 
discontent. 

Greater difficulties might possibly have been anticipated from 
the opposition of the skilled workmen already on the fields. 
They were at one time inclined to look upon the expedient of 
using the discharged irregular at a labourer’s wage as a deep- 
laid scheme on the part of the employers to flood the market 
and reduce their rate of wages, in spite of the many public utter- 
ances of the mine-owners to the contrary. Once, however, they 
begin to be convinced that there is no such design, and that the 
greater the supply of unskilled labour the more rapid will be the 
expansion of the fields, and the greater the demand for their 
own skilled labour, it is not likely that any considerable difficulties 
will arise in this direction. The working men on these fields are, 
one may hope, level-headed enough to see that in the long run 
their interests are served by any developments tending to the 
prosperity of the community at large. 

It now only remains to deal with the question of whether any 
large number of labourers will be induced to come for the wage 
which can be offered, and this is one which experiment alone can 
answer. The wage is higher than that prevailing at home, and 
so also is the cost of living, but (and this is often forgotten) so 
also is the margin for saving. At the ordinary labourer’s rate of 
about 5s. per day and all found a man can save about £5 per 
month, or £100 in a little over a year anda half. Howlong does 
a labouring man at home have to work to save £100? He will 
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be in a new country presenting far more numerous chances of 
improving his lot than in the overstocked labour markets at home ; 
and if the cost of living comes down, as one has every right to 
expect it will, he will in a few years, on £11 or £12 per month, 
be able to bring up a family in far greater material comfort and 
health than would be possible for the majority of his fellows at 
home. At all events, let him be given the opportunity of coming 
if he wishes to. 

With the large number of immigrants who, it is said, are only 
waiting for restrictions to be removed to come out, it may be 
suggested that it is superfluous to think of importing labourers. 
This, however, is not the case. Although many of these intending 
immigrants may very possibly be forced, through stress of circum- 
stances, to fall back on labouring work for a living, they are not 
likely to be of the real labouring class. Would it not rather be 
far better to take time by the forelock, and instead of waiting for 
the residuum of failures among the ordinary immigrants, to set 
about importing in real earnest the genuine labouring article ? 
By a policy deliberately shaped towards using all the white men 
that can be imported, every single interest in this country would 
be benefited. The mines will in the immediate future be more 
prosperous, while in the more distant future—for what is eight or 
ten years to these goldfields ?—their prosperity will be enormously 
enhanced. 

A white working population will gather round the industrial 
centres of the Transvaal in tens of thousands where they now 
number thousands, and their earnings will chiefly be spent in 
this country, which will shortly become their home. From these 
centres of population a natural spreading will take place over the 
whole of the South African high veldt, over the Orange River 
Colony, and Bechuanaland for farming and stock-raising, and 
over Rhodesia for mining. There will be bigger markets for farm 
produce, and more hands to work on the land, which will increase 
in real productive value. 

A large white labouring population in this country would 
speedily supply population to work the mines in Rhodesia, where 
there are many hundreds of small gold deposits which will never 
pay dividends on a big capital, but each of which would, in a 
more civilised state of the country, very well repay working men 
mining on tribute. Black labour will still be here, and still 
available, and still used ; but instead of being the dominant and 
limiting factor in the development of the country, it will take its 
own place, and find its own level as merely one class of labour 
to be used for what it is worth, and where it pays best to use it, 
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Who should take the initiative in this matter? The mines 
might do so in their own interest, and it isto be most earnestly 
hoped that they will eventually do so, but it is difficult for any one 
mine or group of mines to import, and any concerted action 
between private independent corporations is difficult and takes 
time to arrange. In the meantime, there is one labour-employing 
department in the State which can doit. The railway department, 
Railways are badly enough wanted, and native labour is scarce 
enough for the Government to be not only justified in but almost 
compelled to import labour. Why should it not take the bull by 
the horns and import gooo or 10,000 navvies to build railways ? A 
_ very large number would certainly remain here on the comple- 
tion of their contract, and this would save the cost of their return 
fare; while of those who did return home, it may be safe to 
predict that the great majority would be back here in a very few 
months. That the cost per mile of the new railways may be greater 
at first than it otherwise would be should not be allowed to stand 
in the way, as the benefit to the country as a whole will be cheap 
at the price. Let the railways commence importing, and the 
mines will pretty certainly follow suit in time. At all events, the 
stream of immigration of the right kind will be set rolling, and 
with the demand for labour which will exist here for years, the 
stream once started should require less and less artificial help as 
time goes on. 

Sir Lepel Griffin, in the May number of the Nineteenth 
Century, dismisses the idea of a white man’s South Africa as 
a fantastic dream, and tells us that South Africa never has been, 
is not, and never will be a white man’s country. A sledge- 
hammer phrase of that kind is so effective a weapon with 
which to slay an argument, that one almost forgets to inquire into 
the accuracy of the assertions involved. In the present case they 
are a good deal more than inaccurate. That it was not a white 
man’s country before its discovery by Europeans is true. So far 
as that goes, no more was North America. ‘That it isnot, any one 
who has seen the Cape Peninsula and the more populous portions 
of South Africa will deny; and if by a white man’s country is 
meant a country which can breed a virile white race, no 
further evidence is required than our experience of our friends 
the Boers during the last three years. That it will never bea 
white man’s country is a statement the correctness of which can 
be confidently left for time to disprove. 


F. H. P. CRESWELL. 
Johannesburg. 


FRANCE AND HER RELIGIOUS 
ORDERS 


I aMscarcely surprised to learn from the Editor of the Mational 
Review that the English public have the utmost difficulty in 
unravelling the conflicting accounts coming from Paris of the 
application by the Combes Ministry of the Law of Associations 
framed and passed last year by the Waldeck-Rousseau Govern- 
ment. He invites me to explain the policy cf these two succes- 
sive Cabinets as regards the Religious Orders, to discuss the 
respective attitudes of French public opinion and the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the possible reflex effect of recent events 
on the Concordat which governs the relations between Church 
and State. The task thus cast upon me is flattering, honour- 
able, and congenial, for I consider it a privilege to find myself 
once more exchanging with the great British public ideas 
which Conservative France, devoured as it is by Nationalism, 
is no longer in a position to entertain, But such an under- 
taking also has its drawbacks, as, unhappily, I am unable 
to approve the action of any of the parties to the present 
conflict, as to my mind the proceedings of the Ministry and its 
adversaries are equally tactless, absurd, and unworthy. It is 
hard to say which are the least interesting—the sham persecutors 
or the sham martyrs. 


Since the Revolution and throughout the nineteenth century 
there has been no liberty of association in France, for prior to 
the present régzme Associations were thus restricted. Limited 
liability companies, or joint-stock companies, whether com- 
mercial or financial, were regulated by the law of 1867. 

But these are not, strictly speaking, what we mean by an Asso- 
ciation, which, in the ordinary sense of the term, is an agree- 
ment whereby two or more persons combine their resources or 
their activities with some other object than the mere making 
of money. Such Associations, when comprising more than 
twenty persons, have always been either prohibited by law or 
regulated at the discretion of the Government of the day, 
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M. Waldeck-Rousseau made the first attempt at enfranchisement 
when, as Minister of the Interior (Home Secretary) in the Jules 
Ferry Cabinet, he introduced and passed the law of Professional 
Syndicates in 1884, which enabled French working men to 
combine in the management of their own affairs, and in 
defence of their own interests, and thus correct by the expe- 
rience gained their false ideas as to the business of other 
people. This measure, which enabled the working classes of 
France to enter on the path on which they had been preceded 
by Trade Unions, has acted as a powerful moral agent, and its 
results are already visible, the firstfruit being the transforma- 
tion of French Socialism from a revolutionary faction into a 
party of practical politicians, 

By this reform Waldeck-Rousseau did more to elevate the 
French artisan than all the statesmen, orators, writers and 
agitators who have deafened us with their declamation and 
deluged us with their deceptive dreams during the last century. 
And this immense improvement has been achieved without 
throwing overboard, so to speak, any of the cargo of the Con- 
servative Party, unless we except certain prejudices, illusions, 
fears and superstitions which we can well dispense with. Some 
of us are profoundly grateful to the author of this amelioration ; 
and I for one have, since 1884, ceased to be his opponent, 
and have heartily rallied to the support of a man whom I 
regard as a great national benefactor. 

In addition to their legal status, ordinary Associations, thanks 
to the Government, had an extra-legal status, which could 
be withdrawn at the pleasure of the authorities. In the eyes 
of the police they occupied a position akin to that of houses of 
ill-fame, accentuated by the fact that all Associations comprising 
foreigners were prohibited by a special law directed against 
the International, voted at the time of the Anarchist attempts. 

The position of religious Associations, commonly called Con- 
gregations or Orders, may be thus briefly recapitulated. Before 
1789 they comprised 60,000 members. They were suppressed at 
the Revolution, and when Napoleon gave the Catholic religion 
an official status in France, nothing was done for the banished 
Orders. They returned at the Restoration, which, be it re- 
membered, in spite of its ultra-religious character, issued edicts 
against the Jesuits, multiplied furtively during the July 
Monarchy, gathered some strength under the Empire, and 
much more under the third Republic. It is a strange but 
incontestable phenomenon that the Orders were never so 
numerous as under a Government which they profess to regard 
as a persecuting régime. Last year they numbered no fewer 
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than 190,000 persons. In other words, Republican France 
contained 130,000 more monks and nuns than under the 
Most Christian Monarchy. Not only have the Orders greatly 
increased in numbers, but they have grown enormously in wealth. 
Their real estate has risen in value from sixty million francs 
(£2,400,000) in 1850, to one milliard ({£40,000,000 sterling) 
in 1900. I donot suggest that merely because the Orders have 
enrolled 190,000 members they should be dispersed, or that 
their property should be confiscated because it is valuable. I 
am simply stating the facts. These 190,000 monks and nuns 
were distributed among 1473 Orders or Communities, possess- 
ing 30,000 schools, almshouses, hospitals, asylums, &c. Some 
of them were authorised, as, for instance, the Brothers of the 
Christian Doctrine, the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, the 
Little Sisters of the Poor and the Hospital Sisters, to take the 
popular ones ; while of the more intellectual type the Priests of 
St. Sulpice and the Foreign Missions were likewise authorised— 
ie. their legality was recognised by Government decree. The 
remaining Orders, such as the Jesuits, the Assumptionists, the 
Capucines, and the Carthusians, were unauthorised, and legally 
were completely at the mercy of the Government. But though 
in law they existed on sufferance, they were in fact independent ; 
for while the Government could undoubtedly dissolve them, 
it had no other means except force of preventing their recon- 
stitution and re-entry into the premises whence they had been 
expelled. The ridiculous spectacle of a gendarme seated in 
every convent is rather more than a civilised nation could be 
expected to tolerate. 

The absurdity of relying on force alone became apparent 
in 1880, when Jules Ferry’s law containing the famous 
Clause 7 (aimed at congregational schools) was voted by 
the Chamber, to be thrown out by the Conservative majority 
of the Senate; whereupon Jules Ferry issued the decrees 
of March 31, 1880, dissolving and expelling unauthorised 
male Orders. The monasteries were forthwith evacuated, but 
six years later all these Orders had reconstituted themselves, 
and were more numerous than ever. The decrees, in fact, not 
only failed to hinder, but actually increased, the development 
of Orders in France, and since the Ferry Ministry we have 
witnessed an extraordinary phenomenon. The unauthorised 
Orders have multiplied by leaps and bounds, while the authorised 
have steadily declined, Thus the unauthorised nuns, who 
numbered only 14,000 in 1877, have now risen to 75,000 ; while 
the authorised nuns, who in 1877 amounted to 113,750, 
declined to the figure of 54,400 in 1900. 
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It is surely in accordance with the dictates of common 
sense that Orders seeking authorisation should not only be 
engaged in useful work, but also should be willing to live 
on good terms with the authorities from whom they obtain 
their status. In other words, they must resolutely eschew 
politics. Nor is it unreasonable to assume that those Orders 
which refuse to seek authorisation have arriére pensées of 
independence, perfectly legitimate in themselves, but which, 
in point of fact, rapidly develop into political antagonism 
to the existing régime. This is not only a very natural 
inference, but unfortunately it accords with experience. 
The unauthorised Orders have furnished abundant evidence 
of their hostility towards the Republic, and if they have 
earned the enthusiastic admiration of her enemies, it is only 
natural that they should excite suspicion and even ani- 
mosity among her adherents. Ardent Republicans do not 
enjoy being held up to public execration in this world and 
consigned to everlasting flames in the next, nor do they appre- 
ciate teachers who train the rising generation to assail the 
President of the Republic, while young officers are incited 
to side with those who refuse to obey the civil power. Nor 
do sincere Republicans bear any special goodwill towards 
Assumptionist journalists who live by calumny and slander, 
and employ the most revolutionary methods in order to combat 
what they are pleased to term the Revolution. As we shall see, 
the new Law of Associations was inspired at once by the idea 
of progress and liberalism, as well as by the demands of self- 
defence and the need for reprisals. The former conception was 
embodied in the article which safeguards the liberty of civil 
Association, while its defensive features are to be found in the 
articles regulating religious Associations. I will not attempt to 
suggest with which of these two ideas the Republic majority 
was most enamoured. It is enough to remind my readers that, 
when M. Waldeck-Rousseau introduced his measure, the general 
right of association was neither recognised nor regulated in 
France ; that civil Associations comprising more than twenty 
members could be dissolved at the discretion of the Government; 
while religious Associations were divided into two categories— 
viz. the authorised, who kept aloof from politics ; and the un- 
authorised, z.e., the majority, who were inimical to the Republic. 

The law of July 1901, as originally drawn by M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, was more simple than in its final Parliamentary form, 
which may be thus briefly epitomised. Persons are free to form 
Associations without authorisation or declaration, provided they 
have no object contrary to law or to decency. Their dissolu- 
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tion can only be pronounced by the Tribunals. This is a 
considerable and liberal innovation, though the Government 
retains its right to dissolve—without recourse to the Courts— 
Associations mainly composed of or managed by foreigners. 
Where an Association is willing to declare its object, its local 
habitation, its management, and to couple with these declarations 
two copies of its statutes, it becomes entitled to sue, and to 
acquire, to own and to administer the following kinds of 
property: (1) State or municipal grants ; (2) the contributions 
of its members ; (3) its offices and meeting halls ; and (4) the 
real property requisite to carry on its business. Associations 
may also obtain recognition as possessing public utility, and 
thereby acquire a civil status. Sections 1 and 2 of the Act of 
which the foregoing is a brief vésameé deal with civil Associations 
and embody the principle of progress. Section 3 deals with 
religious Associations, and embodies the idea of self-defence. 
Congregations are obliged to obtain legal authorisation, and, 
moreover, each of their branches must be authorised by the 
Conseil d' Etat. Their dissolution is likewise pronounced by 
decree. All Religious Orders must annually prepare their 
accounts, with a list of their members, for the use of the 
Government. No member of an unauthorised Order is per- 
mitted to teach (this is the famous Clause 7 of Jules Ferry’s 
law). Existing Orders not already authorised must seek 
authorisation or disperse within three months, while additional 
clauses deal with fraud, dissimulation, or personation, and the 
liquidation of the property of dissolved Orders. 

Such is the new régime established by the Waldeck-Rousseau 
law, in which one recognises, in spite of Parliamentary “ amend- 
ment,” the stable handiwork of its author. It has now been in 
operation for more than a year, during which period, as far as I 
know, there has been no great development of lay Associations ; 
but if the progressive part of the measure has borne little fruit, 
the twin conception of defence has had remarkable results in 
the shape of agitations and incidents of which it now becomes 
necessary to explain the genesis and the meaning. 

When narrating a campaign it is advisable, after enumerating 
and describing the troops engaged, to acquaint the reader with 
the character of the head-quarter staff which has conceived the 
operations. In the present case there is an initial difficulty. 
The official heads of the Catholic Church have not personally 
participated in the present struggle. The Sovereign Pontiff, 
Leo XIII., has for obvious reasons scrupulously avoided every 
hostile manifestation against the French Government; but he 
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outrages of pen, of speech and of action with which certain 
French Catholics have greeted the execution of the law. Nor 
can it be said that the French Bishops, the natural leaders of 
the Church, have declared themselves in any very precise 
manner up to the time of writing. Doubtless those of them 
who are statesmen secretly approve a law which formally 
decrees that henceforward all the Orders must recognise the 
authority of the Bishop of the diocese. 

You must understand that the principal and most powerful 
of the religious Orders glory in their independence of the 
Bishops, for they are only amenable to their Superior, who in 
his turn is only amenable to the Pope. In fact they occupy in 
the Church a not dissimilar position to that of the old Garde 
Impériale and the Maison du Rot in the Army, whose most 
coveted and contested privilege was their independence of all 
authority except that of their own officers, who were only 
accountable to the King. The Orders encroach on the most 
lucrative and valuable functions of the Church, and weaken 
the parochial Clergy by eliminating them from the pulpit and 
the Confessional in all the most aristocratic parishes, and confine 
them to the duty of visiting the dying and burying the dead. 
While some of the Congregations have established Chapels which 
drain the parishes of their wealthy c/entéle, others have replaced 
the teaching of Christ in the minds of believers with superstitionsso 
gross as to reduce their votaries to thelevel of fetish-worshipping 
savages. It is thanks to such influences that the Gospel is no 
longer preached in the churches of France; and when at a 
fashionable watering-place this year a Bishop of my acquaintance 
took as his text from the Gospel of the day the story of the 
visit of Jesus to Lazarus, the audience seemed instinctively to 
feel ‘he preaches like a Protestant parson.” 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau was fully justified in declaring in 
Parliament that the Church, with its forty-two thousand priests 
and eighty-seven Bishops, had nothing to fear from his law. 
He was equally entitled to affirm that nobody, and the Govern- 
ment least of all, desired to disperse Orders seriously devoted to 
charity or to patriotic works, such as the foreign missions. 
When the Opposition met his strictures upon political monks 
by a reiteration of the services of the non-political monks, the 
Premier produced these instructive statistics : The authorised 
Orders own nearly all our schools in the near East, in Asia, 
and in Africa. The authorised Orders succour 70,000 sick, 
while only 10,000 are in the hands of the unauthorised. 
It is probably for these reasons that the Pope and the 
Bishops, being better informed than the readers of newspapers, 
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so wisely declined to place themselves at the head of the 
recent agitation. It was consequently necessary to im- 
provise a General Staff of volunteers and amateurs, consisting 
in the first place of the leading members of the Orders, 
against which the law was directed, the Jesuits and the 
Assumptionists, and secondly of certain clerical busybodies 
who divide their time between Rome and Paris. This 
Staff was assisted by certain notorious lawyers, and those 
politicians who in the Chamber and the Senate have steadily 
defended, with no little devotion and equal talent, the interests 
of religion, and have thus acquired a legitimate influence 
clearly marking them out for leadership. This organi- 
sation would have gained enormously had it been so for- 
tunate as to command the services of some chief of un- 
challenged authority. Curiously enough, the groups which 
uphold the ideas of discipline and hierarchy in France are 
quite incapable of submitting to the discipline of supporting a 
hierarchy. Catholics discuss the Pope, Monarchists discuss 
the King, Imperialists discuss the Emperor. In practice these 
factions have all become more Republican than the Republicans 
themselves ; for the latter have, during the last three years, 
set a humiliating example of cohesion and obedience. The 
place of a leader was taken by a Council of War. The opera- 
tions, which I shall now describe, suffered accordingly. 

As a preliminary, all those unauthorised male Orders within 
the purview of the law which realised the uselessness of seek- 
ing authorisation voluntarily dissolved themselves. Both the 
Jesuits and the Assumptionists acted thus. The schools of the 
former were confided to the secular clergy, and they have 
already experienced a rapid decay. The Assumptionists 
entrusted their newspaper to a lay editor. All these monks 
abandoned their common life and became mere priests of a 
more or less secularised character. Some of the unauthorised 
male Orders, however, sought authorisation ; among others the 
Carthusians, who make an exquisite liqueur, and the Domini- 
cans, who hope that their steady antagonism towards the Jesuits 
will count to them for righteousness, all the more as they 
number among their adherents a certain number of enlightened 
and sincerely liberal minds. 

The position of the male Orders has now been regularised. 
All have acted in accordance with the law, either by voluntary 
dispersal or by seeking authorisation. The female Orders 
have followed the example of the men, and have submitted 
to the law, either by exile or dispersal, or by seeking 
authorisation. But the settlement has not been wanting in 
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harrowing, and even inconceivable, episodes. Take, e.g., the 
case of the Carmelites, a cloistered Sisterhood, who pass their 
lives in prayer. They keep body and soul together on a meagre 
diet, and spend their days prostrate before the Host, which is 
perpetually exposed in their little chapel. Some of their 
convents, particularly those in Paris, are models. It was presum- 
able that authorisation would not be refused to women who, if 
not discharging any materially useful work, are perfectly harm- 
less, and certainly do not participate in any propaganda, their 
existence being, in fact, a mere anticipation of death. French 
hearts were therefore wrung to learn that under some mysterious 
dispensation the Carmelites were to sell their convents and to 
leave the country. Certain friends of the Order attempted to 
reassure them as to their success should they seek authorisation, 
but they found themselves repulsed by arguments which would 
certainly have been disavowed by Him Who died on the Cross, as, 
for instance: “We will ask nothing from such people ;” or again, 
“ Would you humiliate us before such men?” One day the 
following dialogue took place between the Lady Superior of a 
Carmelite nunnery and a good Catholic, who suggested that she 
should seek authorisation : 

“ But, my Mother, you are aware that Cardinal Richard 
(Archbishop of Paris) is himself opposed to your departure.” 

‘““Yes, but he is so old.” 

“ But your temporal Superior, who is not old, is also opposed 
to your exile.” 

“Yes, but he is so young.” 

There was nothing to be done ; and these unfortunate women 
have gone abroad, where their first act has doubtless been to 
obtain the legal status they refused even to discuss in France. 
Many unauthorised female Orders were, however, better advised 
and sought authorisation. Altogether 64 male Orders out of 
147 sought authorisation, while the rest dispersed. Among the 
women there were 905 authorised and 806 unauthorised 
Orders. The latter have almost all sought authorisation, save 
a few, such as the Carmelites, who disbanded. 

There is every reason to believe that there will be no further 
difficulty with regard to the previously authorised female Orders, 
as the law of 1901 does not touch them. But it is precisely 
in this last and most unexpected quarter that the bombshell 
burst, thanks to the influence of party spirit on the one hand 
and to the incredible clumsiness of the new Premier on the 
other. M. Combes, who succeeded M. Waldeck-Rousseau, is 
a man of uncommon energy and ability, with an iron will, but 
unfortunately his wisdom bears no proportion to his firmness. 
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Many branches of the authorised female Orders have been 
founded in different districts, and some of these new establish- 
ments possessed schools containing three, five, and even six 
hundred pupils. The new law, as we have seen, requires that 
each of these separate establishments should obtain authorisa- 
tion from the Conseil d’Etat. This is where the exasperated 
Clericals lay in wait for M. Combes, who tamely walked into 
the ambush. 

It was decided that the authorised nuns should not seek 
authorisation for the establishments for which they had 
neglected to obtain authorisation ; and this fighting ground was 
selected because the question was involved in a certain amount 
of obscurity, it being held in some quarters that the authorisa- 
tion enjoyed by the parent establishment extended to all 
branches. The issue was submitted to the Consez/ d’ Etat, which 
decided that all new branches required authorisation. It was 
asserted that this decision had been carried by a majority of 
only one, and this one happened to be M. Jaiquin, the friend 
and counsel of the notorious Madame Humbert in what 
Waldeck-Rousseau has described as “the greatest swindle of 
the century.” For political purposes the fidelity of this un- 
happy and ingenuous barrister was represented as a moral 
complicity ; and to-day not afew good people would be amazed 
to learn that Madame Humbert was not responsible for that 
decision of the Conseil d Etat which caused the expulsion of 
the Bonne Seurs in Brittany and elsewhere. 

Since July 1, 1901, the day on which the law came into opera- 
tion, the authorised Orders had established many new branches, 
not from mere bravado, but as a precaution and because they 
thought it advisable to take advantage of the opposition already 
aroused. The Ministry was therefore confronted with the alter- 
native of either allowing the law to remain a dead letter and so 
risk a dangerous interpellation in the Chamber for their failure 
to carry out the plentiful pledges of energy by which they had 
gained an anti-clerical majority, or of enforcing the law upon 
the Orders. That something had to be done is indisputable. 
How would a statesman have handled the problem? He would 
probably have begun by negotiating with the Orders which 
had opened all these new institutions; and it must not be 
forgotten that the Orders remained under the thumb of the 
Government, which could summarily dissolve them by Minis- 
terial decree. It should, therefore, have been no hopeless task 
to induce the mother establishments to compel their offspring 
to legalise themselves. Even had the fourparlers failed, the 
recalcitrant communities could have been warned that the only 
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result of their resistance would be their dissolution and expul- 
sion. In some such manner public opinion might have been 
prepared, in which case the Sisters would have received little 
or no support in their disobedience. But what was M. Combes’ 
policy? On June 26, 1902, he issued a decree closing the 
unauthorised establishments opened since July 1, 1901. At 
the same time he published a circular laicising the primary 
schools for girls. Public opinion, being insufficiently informed, 
received a shock of which the enemies of the Republic took 
immediate advantage. The battle was begun on ground as 
favourable for them as it was unfavourable for the Government. 
They found themselves able and even obliged to adopt that 
device dear to all disturbers of the public peace—viz. sheltering 
themselves behind the women and children. There were mani- 
festations in the provinces and in Paris, in which a good many 
persons participated who had never interested themselves in 
the lot of nuns, for, owing to the blunder of the Cabinet, the 
battle had ceased to be exclusively religious and had become 
exclusively political. 

The clerical agitators were, however, not very violent. The 
professional element was lacking on their side. In France this 
is supplied by the Socialists, who are our experts in disorder. And 
so far from blaming M. Combes, the Socialists sought to com- 
plicate the situation, though possibly making it more picturesque, 
by descending into the streets in order to fight the Clericals. 
Paris would have been reminded of the days of the League or 
even of the period of the Armagnacs. Happily this fire was 
extinguished within a few hours. The Superiors of the Orders 
came to a decision which the Government ought to have been 
able to extract from them earlier, and both in the metropolis 
and in the provinces order was restored. The only relic of 
this skirmish was that infantile creation, La Ligue pour le refus 
de l’impot, the grotesque conception of certain men of letters 
who confuse politics with literature, and who will never attain 
in the former the success they gained in the latter. 

The Ligue pour le refus de l'impét is one of those puerile and 
naive notions, at once violent and inoffensive, which emphasise 
the sterility which has for the last twenty years marked the enter- 
prise of French reactionaries. Its authors were originally pos- 
sessed of the impressive idea of inducing French citizens to bring 
their Government to terms by the simple process of starvation 
—ie. by denying them money. They had forgotten that the 
majority of their adherents are well-to-do gentlemen who would 
never consent to allow their curios or their mattresses to be sold 
by the bailiffs amidst general laughter, as would have been their 
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inevitable fate had they declined to pay their taxes. On 
realising this fact, which had escaped the promoters of this 
stupendous enterprise, it was decided to reduce resistance to 
the humble expedient of withholding the payment of taxes to 
the very last moment allowed by the law, which would affect 
the Republic much as a pinch might affect an elephant. It has 
no other result than to allow a certain number of imaginative 
people to persuade themselves that they are playing a part in 
their country’s affairs, 

But the question was not finally settled. France possesses 
one province which has been a citadel of religious superstition 
and monarchical prejudice ever since the Revolution, viz., 
Brittany. Its religious and political fidelity bears a violent 
and implacable form, as do all the sentiments of these people, 
who in their muscles as in their hearts have the strength of 
their native granite. Our Bretons make admirable sailors, 
and would be a wonderful people had they not shut themselves 
off from modern civilisation. They resolved to resist the 
Combes decree. 

I should like, in passing, to call the reader’s attention to an 
absolutely true but little known fact. In 1861, under the 
Empire, there were in the five Departments of Brittany 858 
Congregational establishments. In August 1902, that is to say, 
after thirty years of the “persecuting” régime, their number 
was no less than 4945. Unhappily it cannot be shown that 
this efflorescence has destroyed or even checked the progress of 
alcoholism, which is making frightful ravages in Brittany, nor 
has it raised the intellectual level of her youth, for Brittany is 
responsible for one-sixth of the illiterate conscripts of France. 
Of this really extraordinary number of religious establishments 
M. Combes proposed to close only fifty-five, so that, even after 
the application of the “infamous” decree, there remained no 
less than 4890 more of these establishments in Brittany than 
under the Empire. The resistance was practically confined to 
three villages in Lower Brittany, where the fanatical population 
put itself on a war footing and awaited the advent of authority 
in the shape of the police. All these pugnacious preparations 
ultimately ended in a good deal of hard swearing, some blows, 
the tearing of a few garments, and thé emptying of a consider- 
able amount of slops and filth on the unfortunate emissaries 
of the law. The defence was mainly composed of persons 
intoxicated with brandy or fervour, of whom several when 
summoned before the magistrates could not even speak French, 
and were obliged to use an interpreter to translate their Breton 
fatois into the national language. This “ defence ” was described 
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in an effective and edifying fashion by counsel for the prosecu- 
tion at one of the ensuing trials : 

While professional agitators ostentatiously took charge of the proceedings 

and incited resistance, barricades were erected, the roads were watched, and 
stones were thrown at the representatives of authority. Then certain women, 
whose conduct was more suggestive of a mad-house than of a court of justice, 
fell upon the police, blinding them with pepper, while they drove their hair- 
pins and their hat-pins into the nostrils of the horses carrying the gendarmerie, 
It was a display of unspeakable savagery. At Ploudaniel a resistance was 
organised which the accused described in a letter as “an unforgettable sight ” 
(spectacle inoubliable). He was right; it was a sight not to be forgotten, on 
account of its shamefulness. It was neither beautiful nor Catholic. Let us 
leave religion out of these disgusting scenes. There are weapons of defence 
which soil the causes they pretend to serve. . . . To-morrow all France will 
know of the filth which was thrown on the national colours worn by the 
police. She will learn that the uniform of her soldiers was covered with 
ordures. Iam astonished that among the defenders of Ploudaniel should 
have been found an officer of the French army who did not scruple to sanc- 
tion by his presence such disgraceful outrages upon the French uniform. 
The characteristic of this resistance was muck and filth. All who have 
taken part in it will be indelibly branded, and we may say with the poet, 
“ The sea will pass over them without washing out the stain.” As a magis- 
trate I seek reparation at your hands; as a man I denounce, in common with 
every one worthy to be called a man, these disgraceful and disgusting acts; 
as a Breton I would clear Brittany from complicity with those who, to gratify 
their passions, tried to lower her in the eyes of the civilised world and sought 
to defile her escutcheon. 
The Public Prosecutor, in the course of this same trial, 
announced the result of an investigation he had made with the 
assistance of the Excise Department, which showed that in the 
three villages which resisted there were consumed no less than 
45,000 liqueur glasses of alcohol during the period of 
hostilities! The magistracy of Brittany showed extreme indul- 
gence towards the law-breakers. The guilty were sentenced to 
light punishments, frequently followed by remissions, or else 
their case was indefinitely adjourned by their sympathetic 
judges. These proceedings were an undoubted moral check for 
the Cabinet, which was compelled to lodge appeals, even in the 
most trivial cases, through the medium of the Public Prose- 
cutor. 

But such checks were nothing compared to the painful and 
alarming incident associated with the name of Colonel de St. 
Rémy. The police were employed to execute the decrees of 
expulsion ; the gendarmes were employed to uphold the police ; 
while to strengthen the gendarmes the service of the infantry 
was enlisted, their function consisting in blocking the roads and 
in protecting the crowd against itself. All these forces were 
enjoined to use the utmost moderation and even gentleness. 
One fine day the Prefect of Finisterre thought it necessary to 
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summon the cavalry, and he accordingly requisitioned the 
military authority, represented by General Frater, for the 
assistance of a squadron of the second regiment of Mounted 
Chasseurs, then in garrison at Pontivy. |The General despatched 
the necessary order to the senior officer who was temporarily 
in command of the regiment, viz., Lieutenant-Colonel de St. 
Rémy. As an ardent Catholic, the latter was worried by this 
order, and after a night of hesitation declared that his religious 
sentiments did not permit him to obey. He was ordered to 
transfer his command to the senior officer, and was placed 
under arrest. A month later, on September 5, Colonel de St. 
Rémy appeared before a court-martial at Nantes, when he 
declared with undoubted good faith that he deemed it his duty 
to disobey, for the Christian in him had got the better of the 
soldier. General Frater, presumably to help out his subor- 
dinate, affirmed that he had not given a formal order, but 
had merely “transmitted” the civil requisition of the Prefect. 
The members of the court-martial fastened on this sugges- 
tion, and declared that Colonel de St. Rémy was not guilty of 
military disobedience, but only of disobeying the civil 
authority ; and for this offence he was sentenced to one day’s 
imprisonment, to date from the moment of his arrest. The 
accused was at once released, and left amidst the acclamations 
of the aristocratic audience which filled the court-house. Three 
days later General André (Minister for War) placed him on the 
retired list. 

Such an exhibition of insubordination on the part of a 
superior officer was a sufficiently serious event; but that his 
brother-officers should condemn him to a ridiculous punish- 
ment and thus solidarise themselves with his action, that they 
should admit that an officer may dispute the orders he receives 
while showing himself pitiless towards the least act of insubor- 
dination on the part of the private, was a deplorable event, 
whether regarded from the political, the social, or the military 
point of view. Never until this moment had the Army so openly 
declared its hostility to the Government or revealed the gulf 
which divides it from the Republic. Henceforth the repression 
of disturbance is no longer a certainty; for if officers are 
acquitted for refusing to take up arms against their co- 
religionists, how will it be possible to punish soldiers who refuse 
to operate against strikers whose prejudices and passions they 
Share? Must it not also be said that an army which discusses 
its orders is reduced to a state of chaos? This, I admit, is the 
principal reason why the friends of order deplore this melancholy 
episode, and condemn the rashness with which a resistance was 
provoked which brought the military from their barracks. 
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The incident is finally closed, but it will probably influence 
Parliamentary proceedings. Sensible and moderate men are 
afraid that the Republican majority, exasperated by recent 
events, may make the Orders who have sought authorisa- 
tion pay for the pranks of the others. Do not forget that 
sixty-four male Orders and more than eight hundred female 
Orders, comprising thirteen thousand establishments, seek 
authorisation at the hands of Parliament. To this fact may 
reasonably be ascribed the admirable reserve and the imper- 
turbable silence of Pope Leo XIII. If he had listened to 
Catholic journalists, he would long ago have launched his 
spiritual thunders against the Republic, but he has remained 
deaf to their appeals. Indeed he has gone further, for he has 
censured them by emphasising the perpetual defeats and the 
countless humiliations which their irreconcilable attitude has 
inflicted on Catholicism in France, and he misses few occasions 
of telling them, “ You are constantly beaten because you are 
always disobedient to me.” During the month of September 
he formally refused to receive the address of a great French 
pilgrimage, and he insisted that some of his Cardinals should 
inform French Catholics visiting Rome that they were responsible 
for the defeats they had suffered. 

The Supreme Pontiff is much better informed than French 
newspapers, and he is well aware that a single act of hostility 
on his part would be responded to by the anti-Clerical Parlia- 
mentary majority by the destruction of the sixty-four male 
Orders and the eight hundred female Orders now seeking 
authorisation. Parliament might even insist that the President 
of the Republic should issue decrees dissolving Orders already 
authorised. The Pope is also aware that any act of antagonism 
or even a word of condemnation of the Government’s policy 
would be met by the denunciation of the Concordat and the 
suppression of the Budget of Public Worship. It is ninety- 
eight years since the French Government and the Church 
entered into the treaty which regulates their respective rights 
and duties, viz., the Concordat. Under this compact, the 
Government appoints the eighty-seven Bishops and Arch- 
bishops of France, while the Holy Father invests them. 
It is also by virtue of the Concordat that the Bishops and 
Government share the nomination of the forty-two thousand 
priests, curates and vicars composing the French Clergy, and 
that the State annually subsidises them with the sum of 
42 million francs (£1,668,c00 sterling), The Concordat is 
further responsible for the fact that the French Government 
treats the Soverign Pontiff as a Sovereign, and maintains at his 
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Court an ambassador, of the same rank as the French ambassador 
to the King of Italy. So far every French Government has upheld 
the Concordat, and on his side the Pope is most anxious that it 
shall not be denounced. The policy of the State is due to the 
fact that no Government would light-heartedly invoke the 
opposition of that considerable moral force known as the 
Catholic Church, whose officers consist of 42,000 priests, 
while the rank and file of her army is composed of many 
millions of devout people. The Papacy steadily adheres to the 
Concordat, and the present Pope even more tenaciously than 
his predecessors, for he knows that, were the Church of France 
emancipated, it would not improbably become a really 
national institution. To-day it is the foundation and the 
essence of his power, for France is an inexhaustible well 
of spiritual devotion and material supplies. The withdrawal - 
of the Budget of Public Worship would render the existence 
of the Clergy precarious, and would moreover dry up the 
pious offerings with which the faithful load the Holy Father. 
Then again the French Embassy to the Vatican is in the 
eyes of the Pope the most precious vestige remaining to 
him of his former splendour, and is regarded as a stepping- 
stone to the recovery of that power, the dream of which is so 
dear to the “prisoner of the Vatican.” To be treated as 
a king is next door to being a king. Bismarck addressed 
the Pope as “Sire,” and France habitually honours him as 
though he were a reigning Sovereign. His anxiety as regards 
his spiritual power and his temporal ambitions alike make him 
cleave to his compact. Both as God’s vicegerent upon earth 
and as an aspiring statesman he is impelled in the same 
direction. He will do nothing to endanger the Concordat. 
Hence his present silence. 

I have closed my exceedingly long study of this interminable 
affair. The struggle is not over, but a decisive battle has been 
fought. There will doubtless be a temporary appeasement and 
some decline of rancour, thanks to the disappearance of the 
political monks who lived and throve upon strife. The Orders are 
by no means extinct in France, but they will be constrained to 
prudence and tolerance towards the Government, in fact to act 
on the advice of Him Who said that the things that were Czesar’s 
should be rendered unto Cesar. 

Let me recapitulate. In 1789 the religious Orders in France 
numbered 60,000 members ; in 1go1r this figure had risen to 
190,000 ; while in 1902, after the application of the present 
law, they contain 150,000 members, This, after all, is not the 

abomination of desolation. J. CORNELY. 


DOES WAR MEAN STARVATION? 


How would a war waged by one or more naval Powers against 
Great Britain affect the food-supply of the working population 
of this country? The attempt to answer this question involves - 
a review of: (1) The nature and sources of the food-supply of 
the United Kingdom ; (2) the general nature of maritime war, 
with (3) its effects upon the British sea-carrying trade ; (4) upon 
the purchasing power of the people, and (5) upon the price of 
food. 

(1) Three-quarters of the wheat and flour consumed in 
the United Kingdom, half the meat, a large part of the 
vegetables and fruit, with all the sugar, rice, sago, tea, coffee, 
and cocoa are brought into this country by sea. The total 
annual food import is 144 million tons, of which nearly 94 
millions consist of various kinds of corn. Of wheat and flour 
the total amount consumed is 5,700,000 tons, of which 
4,370,000 are imported and 1,360,000 are produced at home. 
Rather more than 2 million tons of meat are consumed every 
year, of which apparently about 1 million tons are raised in the 
United Kingdom, and just short of 1 million tons are imported 
either in the shape of live animals or of meat. 

This import comes from a number of different countries, the 
greater part of it from America, where the principal sources of 
supply are the United States, the Argentine Republic, and 
Canada, the United States being by far the largest contributor 
to our needs. Australia and New Zealand send us both meat 
and corn, and India in years of abundant harvest has also 
provided a portion of our supply of wheat. In good years a 
large quantity of corn comes to us from Russia. 

(2) The general object of any Power in a naval war is, in the 
words of Captain Mahan, “to break up the enemy’s power on 
the sea, cutting off his communications with the rest of his 
possessions, drying up the sources of his wealth and his com- 
merce, and making possible the closure of his ports.” This 
being the object of both sides necessarily leads, in the first stage 
of the war, to a trial of strength between the hostile navies, in 
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which the intention and hope of each party is to defeat and 
destroy the enemy’s navy in order that the victorious navy may 
be at liberty to exert its unopposed force at any part of the sea. 
The navy that has destroyed or crippled the adversary’s navy 
will, with a portion of its force, blockade his ports, and with the 
remainder patrol the sea with a view to the destruction of any 
fragments of naval force which may be still at large, and with 
a view to preventing the enemy using the sea as a highway of 
trade. Thus the two halves of naval warfare are fleet actions 
and commerce destroying, the latter being the work of cruisers, 
swift ships sufficiently protected and armed to be superior to any 
merchant-ship, but not necessarily a match for a ship intended 
for the line of battle. As a rule the fleet actions are the decisive 
matter. If in one or more battles the red navy can inflict 
so much loss on the blue navy that the blue navy cannot risk a 
further battle, the blue navy has to give up the contest, and the 
red navy, its superiority established, proceeds to hunt down the 
blue cruisers and drive the trading-ships of blue from the sea. 

The case of Great Britain is in one respect exceptional. Her 
mercantile marine is so large and so ubiquitous as to be a 
tempting object of attack even to an enemy who might hardly 
feel equal to a regular campaign of fleets aiming at naval 
supremacy. Great Britain has 11,000 ships of 154 million tons, 
out of a total of 29,000 ships of 32 million tons belonging to all 
the countries in the world, and the next largest commercial 
marine is not one-fifth the size of that of Great Britain. This 
fact has been considered by other naval Powers, each of which 
has its arrangements for the attack upon British merchant-ships 
during the early stages of a war in which the British Navy 
would have its energies concentrated on the attempt to destroy 
the hostile Navy. Upon the outbreak of war with any naval 
Power a number of swift cruisers, some of them ships of war, 
others fast merchant steamers specially armed for the purpose, 
would make raids across the great trade-routes in order to 
intercept and capture all the British vessels which they might 
meet unprotected. What the effect of a number of cruisers 
operating in this way might be is well known from the experience 
of the American Civil War, when three or four Confederate 
cruisers captured so many United States merchant-ships as to 
cause the American flag practically to disappear from the 
carrying-trade of the world. The risk of capture was thought 
so great that American vessels were transferred to neutral 
owners, 

There is a proper way to meet this cruiser warfare. If the 
Admiralty had its arrangements complete, then so soon as any 
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war became probable every vessel of the possible enemy that 
could by any chance be used as a cruiser would be shadowed 
by a British cruiser its superior in speed and strength ; groups 
of British cruisers would be stationed at convenient points on 
the trade-routes ; and merchant steamers would move in fleets, 
protected by convoys. If these precautions were adopted no 
very great harm would be done to the British carrying-trade at 
sea ; but, unfortunately, the one thing about which we can be 
certain is, that these precautions cannot be employed because 
the number of cruisers required does not exist. The British 
Navy has indeed a large number of cruisers; but it is the 
opinion of naval officers that all the cruisers which the Navy 
at present possesses will be required as auxiliaries to the fighting 
fleet, and that none of them can be withdrawn from that function 
for the purpose of protecting commerce without detracting from 
the efficiency of the great fleets upon which the issue of a 
naval war depends. The employment of our cruisers is not a 
matter of caprice ; if there are not enough for the service of the 
fleets and for commerce protection the Admiralty cannot 
divide them between the two functions : the service of the fleets 
must first be fully provided for; any neglect in this respect might 
lead to naval defeats, after which the protection of our seaborne 
trade would in any case be impracticable. Accordingly, if our 
seaborne trade is to be protected in war that result can be 
obtained only by first creating an ample supply of cruisers for 
all the services of the fleets, and by then building a sufficient 
number of extra cruisers to be able to guarantee the protection 
of trade. 

(3) We have to consider the fate of our carrying-trade in case 
of war in the conditions which now exist, that is when there is 
admittedly no sufficient number of cruisers to protect it. Lord 
George Hamilton in 1894, writing with the knowledge he had 
acquired as First Lord of the Admiralty, assumed that on the out- 
break of war all British sailing-vessels, and all British steamers of 
less than 12 knots speed, would have to be laidup. This applies, 
of course, to ships belonging to the British Colonies, as well as 
those belonging to the United Kingdom ; and what it means will 
be grasped when it is explained that the British Empire has 
2689 sailing-vessels with a net tonnage of 1,894,442 tons, and 
8352 steamers with a gross tonnage of 13,652,455 tons, and 
that of the steamers only 1033 have 12 knots speed or upwards. 
Lord George Hamilton’s statement implies that on the outbreak 
of war 10,000 vessels would be laid up, or, in other words, 
that the Government so lately as 1894 did not expect to be 
able to protect more than a fraction of British shipping in 
case of war. Yet the protection of British shipping during 
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war is a vital part of national defence. We are concerned 
principally with that portion of British shipping which carries 
imports to the United Kingdom from the countries supplying 
Great Britain with food, the portion engaged in what is described 
in the Board of Trade returns as the “ foreign trade.” This at 
present employs 3648 steamers, of a total tonnage of 6,695,575 
tons. In the long voyages of the foreign trade Sir John Colomb, 
perhaps the best authority, holds that in war steamers of less 
than 1000 tons gross could not be employed, and endorses 
Lord George Hamilton’s standard of at least 12 knots speed. 
The Empire has only 771 steamers of 1000 tons gross and 
12 knots speed or upwards, and of these a number would be 
required by the Admiralty as auxiliaries to the fleets. Thus, 
according to a view accepted by successive Governments with 
equanimity, the steamers available for the foreign trade would 
be reduced by four-fifths. The laying up of British vessels as 
contemplated by Lord George Hamilton and Sir John Colomb 
would withdraw from the carrying-trade vessels roughly equal 
in power of transport to the combined mercantile marines of 
all the States belonging to the Triple Alliance and the Dual 
Alliance taken together. This carrying-power cannot be made 
good by neutral vessels, for the combined mercantile marines 
of the possible neutrals do not possess shipping in sufficient 
quantity for that purpose, and, moreover, the neutral vessels not 
already engaged in the British trade are employed in the trade 
of their own countries, and will, after the withdrawal of British 
ships from that trade, be unable to satisfy the needs of their 
own countries. 

The annual import into this country is represented by 
24,000,000 tons register * of British vessels carrying cargoes, 
and 11,500,000 tons register of foreign vessels carrying cargoes. 
It seems to me a probable estimate that in a war with the Triple 
Alliance the annual carriage into Great Britain by foreign vessels 
would be reduced by about 3,000,000 tons, and in a war 
against the Dual Alliance by about 1,500,000 tons, so that 
assuming that no foreign neutral vessels were withdrawn from 
the British trade, we should have imports amounting to about 
10,000,000 tons a year conveyed in foreign ships, and imports 
amounting to about 4,500,000 tons a year conveyed in British 
ships. At least one half of this annual carriage would be 


* From the Board of Trade tables giving for 1900 the number and tonnage 
of British and foreign vessels, including their repeated voyages that entered 
with cargoes from foreign countries and British possessions at ports of the 
United Kingdom. In registered tonnage a ton means a space of 100 cubic 
feet. Cargoes are estimated by tons of 40 cubic feet. Both these measure- 
ments must be distinguished from the ton avoirdupois. 
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required for the conveyance of the present food-supply, the 
other half would represent about one quarter of our present 
imports other than food. 

(4) The sudden reduction of our imports and exports would 
give a shock to credit, trade, and industries to which experience 
offers no parallel. The greater part of those workshops which 
depend for their operations upon imported raw material or which 
supply the export trade would necessarily be closed. The profits 
of very many branches of trade would suddenly disappear, and 
very large bodies of workpeople now earning good wages would 
find themselves unemployed and dependent either upon the 
resources of their Unions or upon charity. Almost every class 
would find its income reduced by the national loss of trade, 
At the same time the great reduction of imports would be 
accompanied by a general rise in prices and the scarcity of very 
many necessaries other than food, a scarcity which would of 
itself cause acute hardship to half the population. 

Captain Stewart Murray, making use of the inquiries of 
Mr. Charles Booth and Mr. Rowntree, has estimated that of our 
urban population of 25,000,000 there are at present : 


In poverty, earning 23s. a week or less . . ‘ ‘ 7,675,000 
In comfort, earning from 23s. to 50s. a week . ‘ . 12,875,000 
Upper and middle class . é i ‘ . F ‘ 4,450,000 


The conditions above described will certainly depress one- 
half of the class now in comfort to a state of poverty, while 
those who at present earn 23s. a week or less will find their 
earnings reduced by the rise in prices, which will leave their 
employers less money available for minor services. A war will 
find us with at least 13,000,000 of people living in poverty. 

(5) It is hardly probable that so long as the British Navy is 
undefeated the import of food into the United Kingdom will 
be or can be prevented. The British steamers able to ply 
under war conditions could carry the great part of it, and 
the neutral vessels which may be expected still to trade 
with British ports could carry the whole supply. To the 
bulk of our population, however, the vital question is that of 
price. The first element of the problem is the price of corn 
in the foreign markets from which it is brought to Great Britain. 
In accordance with the law of supply and demand any difficulty 
of conveying corn to this country should have the effect of 
lowering rather than raising the price in the foreign markets, 
for Great Britain is the largest buyer of corn in the market, 
and the diminution of the demand of the largest buyer would 
lower rather than raise the price, But upon the eve of war 
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there will be special demands, for each belligerent Power will 
probably wish to increase its stock of corn. The probability 
of war will cause all foreign corn dealers to endeavour to 
obtain possession of as much of the existing stock as possible, 
in order to make a large profit from the subsequent necessities 
of the belligerent Powers, especially of Great Britain. These 
causes may considerably raise the price of corn in the foreign 
markets, and the uncertainties of war would probably maintain 
the price Once so raised, 

In this country the advent of war would set every one think- 
ing of his stock of provisions. There would be a sudden general 
demand, such as would drive up prices to figures quite beyond 
the normal range, for there would be an excessive immediate 
demand at the very moment when the whole public would for 
the first time realise that the stock in the country is always 
limited, and does not average more than a three months’ supply. 
Soon after the outbreak of war a further stimulus would be 
given to these already high prices. About a quarter of the 
import of corn comes to this country from the Pacific ports, 
that is from America and Australia, in sailing vessels which 
are over three months on passage, during which they have no 
means of getting information. Their dates of sailing and their 
courses are known. They are large vessels, carrying sometimes 
as much as 20,000 quarters of wheat, and it is practically certain 
that a number of them would be intercepted and taken by the 
enemy’s cruisers. As soon as such captures were reported here 
the price of wheat would rise to a panic figure. 

Captain Stewart Murray gives the following weekly account 
of the actual expenditure of a teetotal family in which the 
weekly earnings are just above the margin of poverty. 

The weekly bill totals thus : 


s. d. 
Bread ‘ ‘ ° . 4 8} There is here apparently no margin 
Meat for further economy; if bread went 
Bacon ; 4 5% up three times and meat twice they 
Fish would be unable to buy enough 
Other foods . ‘ ‘ food to keep going for any length 
of time. 

Total foods . . ‘ | This may be taken as representative 
Rates and rent. , ‘ of all earning below 23s. a week ; 
Fuel, light, washing. ‘ they earn 25s. a week, so all below 
Clothes, boots, &c. . ; 23s. would be still worse off. 
Education 
Doctor 
Recreation 
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Captain Stewart Murray takes this case to show the effect of 
a rise in the price of bread and of meat; in the conditions 
of war as they have been above explained it is certain that the 
price of clothes and boots would also rise, and that not 
merely bread and meat but other foods would all rise in very 
much the same proportions, for it is not the case that while our 
bread supply is mainly imported our other foods are produced 
at home. There is no article of food whatever of which the 
price is not to-day at its present low figure by reason of 
very large importation from abroad, and a doubt as to the 
future importation would cause the prices of all kinds of food to 
rise to what has been described as a panic level. Moreover, as 
the whole supply at present available both from home produc- 
tion and from imports is fully consumed, there is no means of 
supplementing the scarcity of one article by corresponding 
abundance of another. If the price of bread should be doubled 
or trebled it will not be open to the workman’s family to dimi- 
nish the consumption of bread in favour of some other food, 
because whatever other food they select wili have risen in price 
in much the same proportion as bread. The only commodity 
used for food of which the supply can be temporarily increased 
irrespective of import is meat, for as we slaughter only about 
20 per cent. of the horned cattle and 40 per cent. of the sheep 
in the country we could for some time, by rather more than 
doubling our annual slaughter, produce a larger than the 
ordinary supply, even though there were no imports, but in 
such a case the price would be prohibitive, as the farmers would 
be destroying their stock and would charge accordingly. No 
specific price has here been named as probable in case of war. 
The opinion among those corn merchants who have considered 
the question is, that in case of maritime war the price of corn 
would soon be not less than roo shillings a quarter, or three 
times its present normal price. With bread at three times its 
present price, with other foods and clothing correspondingly 
dear, and with the earnings of the working class suddenly dimi- 
nished by the dislocation of trade, a quarter of the population 
would be face to face with starvation. Unless the Government 
were able promptly to meet such a condition with effective 
remedies the continuance of war would be impracticable. A 
starving population must be either fed or repressed. No British 
Government could adopt repressive measures against a popula- 
tion of hungering working men, and without careful previous 
organisation with a view to such a crisis it might be impossible 
to supply the poorer classes with food. The stock in the 
country could not be suddenly increased, nor could its distri- 
bution be regulated unless previous arrangements had been made 
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for the event of that becoming necessary. Yet a breakdown 
either in the supply of food or in the arrangements for its 
distribution must compel any British Government to make 
peace upon whatever terms could be had. 

I have tried in this paper to review the chief points, and to 
follow under each head the main stream of competent opinion, 
avoiding extreme statement. In conclusion I venture to express 
my view of the present state of the problem. I think that the 
naval aspect of the subject has been better thought out than its 
economical aspect. I have been unable to find an exposition 
by a master hand of the economical conditions that in Great 
Britain’s case would accompany a naval war. The argument 
that the supply of food can be maintained rests chiefly upon 
the assumption that neutral ships can be used for its transport. 
But apparently this would involve a complete dislocation of the 
trade of which the consequences are unknown, while as regards 
the bulk of our exports and imports it is certain that the ships 
that could carry them, in the event of British ships being laid 
up wholesale, do not exist. The laying up of British ships on 
the scale assumed by Lord George Hamilton would upset the 
trade of all nations. 

The Government is aware of its responsibilities in this matter, 
which were accepted by Mr. Balfour during the debate on Mr. 
Seton-Karr’s resolution of April 6, 1897, in terms which 
command my assent. But I doubt whether the Government 
has taken steps fully to meet those responsibilities. Each of 
the principal points ought to be worked out to a practical 
certainty by the proper department of state and the several 
results should be collected by the Government as the basis of 
its defensive measures. If there were at the Admiralty an 
office corresponding to the great general staff at Berlin, that 
office would be able to give a conclusive account of the naval 
side of the case; an analogous organisation at the Board of 
Trade could deal with its economical side, and upon the data 
thus supplied the Government could act with confidence. In 
the absence of these arrangements I regard with favour the 
suggestion for the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire thoroughly into the conditions of Great Britain’s food 
Supply in time of war, in such a manner that the whole of 
the facts bearing upon the subject may be authoritatively 
reviewed, and that the nation may know how it stands in 
regard to this all important aspect of defence. I should 
advocate such an inquiry in the interest of no class, no party, 
no particular plan of remedy, but solely in the interest of the 
nation’s welfare and the nation’s security. 


SPENSER WILKINSON. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


THE TAXATION OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


IN the course of a general review of the South African situation 
during the debate on the Colonial Office Vote in the House of 
Commons at the end of last Session (July 29), Mr. Chamberlain 
made certain statements with regard to the taxation of the 
Transvaal which excited little or no comment in this country 
at the time, presumably because he proclaimed acceptable doc- 
trine. It is necessary, however, to recur to this declaration of 
policy, as it has aroused a controversy in the Transvaal which 
it is advisable that the home public should endeavour to 
understand. The Colonial Secretary commenced his references 
to the taxation of the Transvaal with some reflections on the 
ridiculous people who had a desire ‘to punish the mines and 
punish that class of people who are described as capitalists.” 
Such a policy, besides being vindictive, was also “ perfectly 
futile,” for it could not by any possibility attain its avowed 
object. The capitalists aimed at by such punitive measures 
were “one or two, or it may be a score or more, of very 
wealthy gentlemen, most of whom live in this country,” and 
who have rather made their money, not directly from the 
industry of the Rand, but “in connection with the develop- 
ment of financial operations.” They would be the last to 
suffer from any such “silly operation ’”’ as the heavy taxation 
of the mines. The real sufferers would be the “hundreds of 
thousands and thousands of thousands of shareholders,” who 
were usually people of moderate means, and who had not 
unusually bought their shares at an immense increase upon the 
original cost. If we imposed a tax which seemed reasonable 
in reference to the actual profit which the mines were making, 
it would be monstrous to apply it “to any profit which these 
individual shareholders can expect to make.” The Colonial 
Secretary explained that persons were willing to speculate in 
mines so long as they could get about ro per cent. for their 
money, but they would not speculate for less, and if we reduced 
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this ro per cent. there would be no investment in mines, and 
consequently “no development of the country, and no 
revenue.” That is not the way to raise “the vast sums we 
expect to acquire” in order to execute the schemes of irriga- 
tion, improvement of agriculture, public works and develop- 
ment of railways, all of which will make South Africa one of 
the richest countries on the face of the earth. ‘‘ That estab- 
lishes one principle, we will do nothing—we will take that as 
an issue if any one likes to raise it—we will do nothing which 
will in any way interfere with the quick and complete develop- 
ment of the mines.” 

There is general agreement, both here and in South Africa, 
as to the soundness of the foregoing observations, and issue is 
only joined over the interpretations placed on the succeeding 
passage in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. Having denounced the 
policy of killing the goose which lays the golden egg, he 
declared that “subject to that there is no man in this House 
more anxious to recover a considerable proportion of the 
expenses of the war from South Africa than I am myself.” And 
what was the position? Had it been within the scope of our 
policy to restore these countries their independence, it is per- 
fectly certain, according to all modern experience and 
precedent, that we should have exacted a heavy indemnity. 
There is no reason whatever, simply because they have become 
an integral portion of the British Empire, and will ultimately 
be self-governing nations, “why they should escape from some 
fair indemnity, and not bear some fair proportion of the 
expenses of the war.” The material prosperity of these coun- 
tries would be immensely increased by the change of Govern- 
ment, and it was therefore perfectly fair to lay upon the main 
and principal industry of the Transvaal a reasonable share of 
the cost of making that change. But this sum could not be 
fixed for the present, as it was impossible to forecast the 
prosperity to which our new colonies might attain. Though 
intimate with the condition of the Rand, we were ignorant as 
to the rest of the country, which we knew to be highly 
mineraliferous, and believed to contain large deposits, not only 
of gold, but also of copper and of iron, from all of which 
sources of wealth we might fairly anticipate to derive a sub- 
stantial contribution “towards the cost of the war which has 
set them free for industrial development.” The Colonial 
Secretary reminded the House of Commons that a profit tax of 
Io per cent. had already been placed on existing mines, which 
was probably all that could be safely imposed for the present, 
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though it might be raised should it be possible to lower the 
railway freights and the Customs duties, though the speaker 
was guarded on this point. Then we may demand a fair 
return for all future development of the country, e.g., from all 
new mines, “ which, under the old system, became the property 
of private speculators, in circumstances which would be 
impossible under a_ well-ordered administration.” Their 
“ gigantic ” profits had been due to their altogether inadequate 
contribution to the State under the former régime. Mr. 
Chamberlain also contemplated receiving a certain proportion 
of any surplus “ which the ordinary income of the Transvaal 
may show over the expenditure,” and “from these two sources 
I believe we shall find a sufficient annual amount to justify a 
loan which can be applied, as it ought to be applied, in the 


reduction of the expenditure which the taxpayers of this country 
have undertaken,” 


There has been no further authoritative declaration with 
regard to the taxation of the Transvaal since this statement in the 
summer, but a number of unauthorised rumours have been flying 
about which have not tended to allay the apprehension aroused 
in Johannesburg as soon as the text of the Colonial Secretary’s 
speech reached that city. Besides the anxiety caused by the 


suggestion of a war contribution, fancifully estimated by some 
persons as high as a hundred million sterling, there was also the 
uncertainty due to the delay of the British Government in 
making known its intentions, which is said to be responsible for 
the fact that “ the industrial development of the country is at a 
standstill.” People naturally refuse to embark on fresh enter- 
prises which are threatened with large but unspecified liabilities. 
The first serious criticism on the policy officially outlined by 
Mr. Chamberlain, which it must be said has been greatly 
emphasised and even perverted by irresponsible commentators, 
took the form of a letter from the Zzmes special correspondent 
at Pretoria, dated September 7, entitled “The Transvaal 
and the Cost of .the War,” which certainly contains food 
for serious reflection. The writer opens with the assertion 
that “certain phrases in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech,” joined 
to “the persistent and apparently unfounded reports here 
current regarding the expectations of the British Ministry, 
cannot but lead one to suspect that there is some danger 
of the financial and political aspects of this question being 
seriously misunderstood at home.’ The expression, “a 
large proportion of the cost of the war,” was first employed at 
a time when that cost was officially estimated as low as twenty 
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millions sterling, and certainly not above fifty millions, but in 
the years which have intervened the expense has reached a 
grand total of nearly two hundred millions. Meanwhile the 
taxable capacity of the Transvaal has not increased. On the 
contrary, its recovery will be slower, and the amount of its 
revenue which will necessarily be devoted to unforeseen purposes 
such as repatriation will be greater, so the necessity of keeping 
taxation as low as possible is all the more urgent. It does not 
follow that because the Transvaal might have borne a “ large 
proportion” of the war expenditure as estimated at the outset 
that it can bear that same proportion now, and it is by no 
means certain whether it could bear “the actual sum thought 
reasonable two years ago.” It is assumed in England that 
because certain Johannesburg mines pay big dividends, the 
country as a whole is rich, but at present it is not rich, and can 
only become rich “ if its natural resources are developed by 
good government and not checked by heavy taxation.” 


Practically the whole of its revenue is derived from a single industry, an 
industry which for some time to come will be hampered by labour and other 
difficulties. The surplus of revenue over the necessary expenses of administra- 
tion will be small, and the calls upon it for the purpose of developing the country, 
for land settlement, for irrigation works, for forestry, for railways, will be large. 
After all, the whole revenue of the Transvaal—a country as large as France— 
will for the next few years barely exceed five millions, and its surpluses will be 
reckoned not in millions, but in a few hundred thousands, just enough to pay 
the interest on the most necessary development work. And that development 
work is absolutely necessary work. 


The Zimes correspondent points out that some day the 
mines of the Rand will be exhausted, and if their surplus has 
been devoted “ not to the development of a loyal and prosperous 
South Africa, but to the reduction of the British national debt,” 
their exhaustion “will leave the Transvaal impoverished and 
hostile to the imperial connection.” The Transvaal ought 
undoubtedly to have a great industrial future, not only as a gold 
centre, but as a coal and iron producer, and should be able 
to offer a great opening for British immigrants. But this 
development is conditional on the cheapening of the cost 
of the conditions of production as compared with the 
past. It is therefore the first duty of the new Government 
to keep down taxation, and an increase of fully 25 per cent., 
which is what the interest of a fifty million debt would involve, 
would in the opinion of the writer “be a most mischievous 
policy, and one that would defeat the whole object which the 
British nation has fought for these three years.” Apart from 
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the taxable capacity of the Transvaal, the far more serious 
question is raised in Pretoria and Johannesburg as to whether 
the Imperial Government has any moral right to levy a war 
contribution. The argument that the country, if not annexed, 
would have had to pay a heavy indemnity, is not very happy, 
seeing that an indemnity is habitually exacted from a defeated 
enemy “not only with indifference to his future welfare, but 
with the deliberate intention of paralysing and impoverishing 
him.” By annexing the Transvaal we have made it a part of 
the British Empire and entitled to the ordinary privileges of 
the Empire, while it has a special claim on our consideration 
owing to the sufferings it has recently undergone. It is often 
alleged that the war was conducted on behalf of the Outlanders, 
and that consequently they should pay their share of it, but they 
reply that in the first place it was an imperial war waged in the 
interests not only of the whole of South Africa, but of the 
Empire at large, and that the British Government was no more 
justified in taxing the Transvaal than in taxing Natal or Cape 
Colony. Secondly, they point out that they had no voice in 
the management of the war, and that British South Africa is 
neither responsible for the century of political blundering which 
preceded the contest nor for the inefficiency which made it so 
long and costly, and finally that to make them responsible for 
the cost of imperial blunders “is contrary to the first principles 
of British policy.” 


The proposal to tax the Transvaal to meet the cost of the 
Boer War is compared to the policy of a hundred and thirty 
years ago of compelling the American colonies to pay their 
share of the cost of the great war which had recently been 
waged to defend them against French ambition. While recog- 
nising the unwisdom of pressing the analogy too far, the Zzmes 
correspondent is emphatic in asserting that “nothing could 
more effectually damp the loyalty of the British South African, 
nothing could more certainly pave the way for a strong party 
in South Africa hostile to the Imperial connexion, than a making 
use of the temporary power conferred by Crown colony control 
of the Transvaal to impose upon it a heavy tribute to the British 
Exchequer.” He goes so far as to declare that if self-govern- 
ment were granted subject to a tribute crippling the development 
of the country, it would sooner or later be followed by repudia- 
tion. All that the Imperial Government can reasonably expect 
is such a contribution as the Transvaal can pay without 
hampering its development, “and this the people of the 
Transvaal are ready to pay without grudging, as an acknow- 
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ledgment of their gratitude and as a token of their loyalty to 
the Empire.” This amount is estimated at some twenty-five or 
thirty millions, on which the new colony might begin to pay 
interest a few years hence. But the manner in which this 
contribution is applied is considered to be almost as important 
as its amount. The Transvaaler would far sooner see his money 
spent on the material development of South Africa than on the 
mere reduction of the British national debt. Among the 
charges which might fairly be laid upon the richest South 
African State is, for example, the buying out of the Chartered 
Company. Then again there is the upkeep of the Mounted 
Infantry Regiments which are about to be organised. The 
burdens of the British taxpayer are not selfishly ignored by 
persons who take this view. They recognise that taxation has 
steadily increased in the United Kingdom and is approaching 
a point beyond which the national prosperity may become 
endangered ; that it is unfair and even impossible that the home 
taxpayer should go on indefinitely shouldering the entire burden 
of the Empire ; but they maintain that the solution of that 
problem is rather to be found by inducing all the self-governing 
colonies to participate from their increasing resources in the 
cost of the Empire rather than “in the shortgsighted expedient 
of laying as large a share of it as possible on a colony which 
the chances of war have put temporarily under imperial 
control.” Imperial federation is, in fact, considered to be the 
only serious solution of the British financial problem. 


A MANIFESTO FROM JOHANNESBURG. 


We make no apology for pursuing this subject, because 
whether the Colonial Secretary acts as feared in the Transvaal, 
or adopts the more moderate policy which is entirely consistent 
with the spirit of his speech of last July, it is almost equally 
important that the British public should fully appreciate the 
issue. In the one case they would be invited to approve a 
policy which they have fair warning is likely to be fraught with 
disaster. In the other hand, they would be called upon to 
attack Mr. Chamberlain for “‘ backing down to the millionaires,” 
as he would no doubt be accused of doing if he should dis- 
appoint those who have nursed the illusion of a ‘huge 
indemnity from the Transvaal.” The letter from the Times 
special correspondent was followed three weeks later by an 
impressive statement of the case for the Transvaal, signed 
“ Africanus,” which was published in the Times of October 20. 
We understand that this paper expresses the views, not of any 
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one section but of all thinking Englishmen in Johannesburg, and 
may be regarded as the Manifesto of the Moderates. Neither 
the logic nor the equity of the claim advanced on behalf of the 
British taxpayer is disputed, “ but a thing may be logical and 
even be equitable, and yet be impolitic.’ We are reminded 
that in the eighteenth century Great Britain, which was then a 
much poorer and less populous country than it is to-day, 
“incurred an enormous debt in the Seven Years’ War, the 
greatest result of which was to break the French power in 
Canada, and to remove from the American Colonies a permanent 
menace to their safety.” Grenville’s effort to tax these com- 
munities in order to liquidate a portion of this debt was 
apart from the particular methods adopted a thoroughly 
equitable proceeding. But neither logic nor equity availed, 
and it is curious that the English should be so unmindful 
of the lessons of their own history as to contemplate 
a repetition of the old disastrous blunder. The analogy 
between the situation in South Africa to-day and that in the 
American colonies in 1765 is declared to be “perilously close.” 
On the English side there is the same honest conviction that 
they are only doing what is just ; on the Colonial side “ the 
same angry mutterings,’ which merely provoke as of old 
“ indignation at home at their supposed unreasonableness and 
ingratitude.” The people of the Rand may be both the one and 
the other, but were not the promoters of the Boston Tea Party 
also unreasonable? It is no use for the British public to be 
angry with facts, “and the great fact of the moment is that 
the people upon whom the burden of the war contribution will 
fall are growing more hostile every day to the whole proposal.” 
The earlier fear of a too onerous contribution has developed 
into alarm owing to the “ wild suggestions of certain English 
papers.” The vindictive and ill-tempered spirit in which these 
have been put forward have in turn developed that alarm into 
resentment, “and now one daily hears arguments boldly urged 
against the principle of any contribution whatsoever.” Nor 
can this be dismissed by the convenient theory that the authors 
of all evil, the South African capitalists, are responsible for the 
agitation, for the people of Johannesburg are far more incensed 
than the financiers. In fact “the question has largely passed 
beyond their control and is now at the mercy of the play of 
popular passion.” . 


The Transvaalers are not impressed by the assertion that the 
principle of no taxation without representation does not apply 
to their case owing to the fact that the new Colonies are without 
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representative institutions, and that revenue must in any event 
be raised. They point to the difference between revenue raised 
for current necessities and with the tacit approval of the com- 
munity during a period of transition, and “ a great unproductive 
burden imposed during the same period by an external Power.” 
Nor do they consider the burden can be justified as the indemnity 
ordinarily exacted by a conqueror, for the latter is usually a 
condition of “the restitution of the conquered territory by the 
victors to the vanquished.” But in this case the proposed 
indemnity would be exacted from the friends and allies of the 
conquering Power, as the enemy has been carefully protected 
against its incidence. And further the Transvaaler points out 
“‘ while the war was South African in its range and South African 
in its necessity, only one community, and that the community 
which has suffered most, is to bear the burden.” Onthe whole 
Cape Colony and Natal have profited by the war, though the 
former bears no small degree of responsibility for its origin and 
continuance, but neither of these Colonies are to be called upon 
for a single penny of the war debt, and “it is not unnatural 
that people on the Rand should take the view that what is sauce 
for the goose should be also sauce for the gander.” Apart from 
the intrinsic strength of any political case, it is always advisable 
in public affairs to consider the strength with which that case 
can be popularly presented, and it is noteworthy that from 
the Demagogue’s point of view the case of the Transvaal 
can be made at least as strong as that of the thirteen 
American Colonies, though “ Africanus” does not desire 
to suggest that the results of an ill-considered policy would 
be so “dramatically disastrous” as in the case of America, 
“but in the long run they might be equally fatal.” Ifa burden, 
which is manifestly extravagant is tactlessly imposed, there will 
be constant agitation aad discontent, and a steady attrition of 
the forces of loyalty and imperialism, and a correspondent 
accession of power to the anti-British party in South Africa, 
“which must in any event be powerful for many years to 
come.” The Bond is incomplete control of Cape Colony. The 
Orange River Colony is overwhelmingly Dutch, while the British 
position in Rhodesia is by no means assured. Natal is not 
strong enough to be a serious counterpoise, and the one factor 
on which we ought to be able to count is the Transvaal. 


But it may be urged any war contribution would only fall 
on the mines in Johannesburg, and, as “every well-informed 
Briton” knows, Johannesburg “consists of a number of Park 
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Lane millionaires and their satellites, with an added sprinkling 
of shady cosmopolitan adventurers.” ‘ Africanus” inquires, 
not very hopefully, whether the British public will ever learn 
until it has learnt, through some fatal blunder, that Johannes- 
burg, or, to speak more correctly, the Witwatersrand, is a great 
democratic community quite beyond the control of any coterie 
of millionaires to-day and of far greater possibilities to-morrow. 
It consists mainly of an intelligent and industrious English 
population, which holds the future of the British Empire in 
South Africa in its hands. “Cripple and estrange Johannes- 
burg, and the Transvaal will remain Dutch or disloyal. With 
only Natal to lean upon, and Natal economically dependent 
upon Johannesburg, the British Empire in South Africa will 
then be lost.” This most able document closes with an earnest 
protest, not against any proposals formulated by the British 
Government—because none have yet been formulated, and the 
Government ‘‘has given us no ground for believing that it will 
treat the question in a spirit other from that of moderation 
and statesmanship”—but against the temper which has 
characterised the discussion of the question at home. Rather 
than such a spirit should have been betrayed, it would have 
been “far better if the idea of a war contribution had never 
been mooted, and the British taxpayer, for whom one cannot 
but sympathise, had been content to recoup himself by indirect 
returns.” But in all probability Imperial statesmen are too 
heavily committed to such a policy in some shape or form to 
retrace their steps, so it is now advisable to seek the least 
disastrous solution. ‘“ Africanus” approves a suggestion put 
forward in the Zzmes as possibly containing “in germ the 
solution required,” viz., that in lieu of a direct contribution to 
the Imperial Exchequer, which would inevitably “be branded 
as tribute,” a certain moderate sum should be earmarked as 
contributed by the Transvaal to relieve the Imperial Government 
of its liabilities in South Africa, especially for that great work 
of development and settlement which is at once “an Imperial 
duty and an Imperial necessity.” 

To develop in South Africa is to Anglicise and to further the greatest of 
Imperial interests ; and there is no reason why the fertilising stream of wealth 
flowing from the Rand should be limited in its beneficent influence by the Vaal 
River and the Limpopo. The weaker and poorer colonies to the north and 
south are no less in need of development and can hardly obtain it from their 
own unaided credit and their own unaided resources. As self-governing colonies 
the Cape Colony and Natal might have to stand aside for the present, but in 
the financial union of the three internal States there would at once be the solid 
nucleus of a United South Africa. 

The people of South Africa and the people of Great Britain 
are equally indebted to the Zzmes and its correspondents for 
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the extremely able presentment of a case which otherwise 
there is every reason to fear might not have obtained a fair 
hearing in this country. We feel sure that these efforts will not 
be wasted. Such appeals to reason, fortified as they are by 
deplorable experiences in the past, can hardly fall on deaf ears. 


OTHER SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEMS. 


Another problem which has lately exercised the Rand, the 
solution of which may have an important bearing on the future 
of South Africa, is the question of native versus white labour. 
It is happily unnecessary for us to labour the subject in these 
pages, as we are so fortunate as to be able to present our 
readers with a contribution from Mr. Creswell, the manager 
of the Village Main Reef Mine, to whose enterprise is due 
the initiation of the white labour experiment. Stated in a 
sentence Mr. Creswell’s argument is that the mines will be 
driven to the adoption of white labour, not by choice, but by 
necessity, and he is able to give very good reasons why they 
should not regret the necessity. Our readers will watch his 
experiment with the utmost interest and sympathy, for it would 
be difficult to imagine anything which would confer greater 
benefit on South Africa than its success. At the same time 
there is formidable opposition, and we observe that at the 
meeting of the Glen Deep Mining Company in Johannesburg 
on October 15, the Chairman (Mr. Schumacher), speaking on 
behalf of the Eckstein Firm, clearly intimated that white un- 
skilled labour was to be regarded as a temporary expedient, 
and not as a permanent solution of the labour difficulty. 
The mines, he added, must look to native labour for their 
development, and every effort will be made to increase the 
supply. Unfortunately Mr. Schumacher does not indicate the 
sources of that supply, and Mr. Creswell is clearly of opinion 
that there is not enough native labour in South Africa to 
develop the Rand. We naturally cannot profess to pass 
judgment as between such authorities, but are very glad to 
give the hospitality of our pages to a man with a new idea 


which is certain to be opposed in any British community simply 
because it is new. 


. Apart from the troubles and anxieties of Johannesburg there 
is also the humiliating condition which, largely owing to Sir 
Gordon Sprigg, has become chronic in Cape Colony, where, 
however, Spriggism seems to be zz extremis. We reiterate the 
view which we expressed last month, viz., that it would be 
preferable to have the Africander Bond installed in power with 
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Sprigg in the background than Sprigg in office with the Bond 
behind him. The position of the Loyalists, which is grievous 
under the present régime, could not be rendered worse, and they 
would be spared the ignominy of living under a Govern- 
ment which was 1eturned by themselves, and which for the sake 
of a few miserable official pittances has become the agent of 
the Bond. In either case Cape Colony must continue to suffer 
grievous injury, materially as well as politically, and it would 
not be surprising should the incipient movement in the adjoin- 
ing communities to establish some sort of boycott against the 
Cape develop formidable proportions. The decision of the 
Capetown House of Assembly to raise the annual naval contri- 
bution from £30,000 to £50,000 is, it is true, a satisfactory 
incident, as are the verbal assurances of loyalty made by 
the Bond leaders. It is only when one comes to scrutinise 
the measures which they are opposing, as well as those 
which they are forcing through Parliament, that one realises 
the illusory character of such demonstrations. The Sprigg 
Government has suffered defeat in division more than once 
lately, and its position has been further damaged by the lan- 
guage and conduct of Mr. Douglass, the Cape Commis- 
sioner of Railways, who thus attacked the High Commissioner 
when addressing a deputation of the Chamber of Commerce : 
“ Lord Milner had pointed a pistol at his head, and had threa- 
tened, unless the Cape complied with all the demands for the 
transportation of troops to the coast, not a ton of goods would 
be allowed to enter the Transvaal through the Cape ports.” In 
a subsequent correspondence with the Governor of Cape 
Colony, Sir W. Hely Hutchinson, Lord Milner showed that 
this statement was not only unfounded, but the reverse of 
the truth. He had made no threat, and was doing everything 
in his power to reduce the military demands to minimum. 
While the Sprigg Ministry and the Bond are doing every- 
thing to keep alive racial differences, the attitude of the surren- 
dered Boers in the other Colonies, especially the Transvaal, is 
distinctly promising, particularly in places visited by the High 
Commissioner, whose extensive tours are recognised by all 
people capable of being fair to this great public servant as having 
borne admirable fruit. Not less satisfactory is the account 
which has been published of the treatment accorded to the 
National Scouts by the British authorities, thanks in no small 
degree to the enthusiasm, energy and initiative of Major 
Leggett. Our valued allies have not been thrown over, but have 
been placed to the number of 4500 in as satisfactory a position 
as possible. 
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OTHER PARTS OF THE EMPIRE. 


Judging from our newspapers, politics seem to have been 
somewhat at a standstill in other parts of the Empire during 
the last few months. But it does not follow that because they 
have not excited much discussion in London that the public 
affairs of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand have been lacking 
in interest. There has been, eg., a first-class Cabinet crisis 
in Canada, which has resulted in the retirement of Mr. Tarte, 
Sir Wilfred Laurier’s Minister for Public Works. During 
the Premier’s prolonged absence abroad Mr. Tarte had amused 
himself by initiating a campaign in favour of High Tariff 
Protection, without consulting any of his colleagues, who 
adhere to the present comparatively moderate Tariff, a pro- 
ceeding which, if tolerated, would of course make all Cabinet 
Government impossible. The moment Sir Wilfred Laurier 
returned to Canada Mr. Tarte prudently resigned his port- 
folio; but the Prime Minister, in accepting this submission, 
allowed it to be known that he had demanded it, and he 
delivered a well-merited lecture upon the insubordination of his 
late subordinate. Another matter of interest to Canada is the 
news cabled from Newfoundland that Sir Robert Bond, the 
Prime Minister of that island, has succeeded in negotiating an 
advantageous Reciprocity Convention with the United States, 
admitting Newfoundland produce free of duty. As the ratifica- 
tion of the American Senate is presumably required for this 
Convention, its fate is by no means assured, while hitherto it has 
been an axiom of Canadian policy to oppose the conclusion of 
separate treaties between Newfoundland and the United States. 


The Australian Commonwealth is still patiently awaiting the 
name of Lord Hopetoun’s successor, but it is understood that 
Owing to the financial burdens of the position it is not an easy 
appointment to make. To this many Australians reply that they 
do not desire extravagant display in their Governors, and they 
fix what they regard as an adequate salary which they have no 
desire to see exceeded. Some of them complain that as a general 
rule British Governors cater to a small and snobbish coterie, who 
give themselves great airs as the “ Government House set,” and 
do not promote the popularity of England’s representative. 
The Commonwealth has entered that phase which seems to 
await all young Federations, and which almost wrecked the 
United States in early days, viz., the period of discontent at the 
failure to fulfil the rosy promises made at its birth, There has 
lately been a distinct revival of the anti-Federal movement, which 
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remained silent during the inauguration of the Commonwealth 
and the Imperial manifestations following the close of the South 
African War. Queensland is taking the lead in this demonstration, 
and her Prime Minister, Mr. Philp, inthe course of an interview 
in Melbourne at the end of September declared his profound 
dissatisfaction with the result of Federation, and affirmed that 
at the next election candidates would be returned pledged to 
support a resolution in the Commonwealth Parliament allowing 
Queensland to secede. There is a special reason for the disgust 
of Queensland, viz., the extreme pitch to-which the cry “a 
white man’s country” has been carried in Melbourne and 
Sydney without any regard for the interests of semi-tropical 
Australia. A week after the Philp interview a resolution was 
moved in the Queensland House of Assembly declaring the 
desirability that the Brisbane Government should take early 
steps to secure the separation of Queensland from the Common- 
wealth. Other motions hostile to Federation have been proposed 
in other State Parliaments, but outside Queensland the matter 
does not seem to beserious. It cannot be proclaimed too loudly 
or too often that communities enter Federations for better or for 
worse, and can only secede as the result of the successful em- 
ployment of force. Another important Australian incident is 
the General Election in Victoria, which has taken place under 
peculiarly interesting circumstances. Confronted with a heavy 
deficit, attributed to Federal finance, Mr. Irvine’s Ministry 
embarked on a policy of rigorous retrenchment, which brought 
it into conflict with the Public Servants and Labour Party 
in the Colony, two formidable factors. At the ensuing elections 
the Government gained a complete victory, their chief opponents 
—the Speaker, two ex-Ministers, and many other veterans— 
being eliminated from the House, while the winners are 
assured a majority of thirty-six. During the contest the 
Prime Minister estimated the deficit at {£556,000 sterling, but 
it has since been declared at £691,000. Ministers thus find 
themselves in a strong position for pursuing their policy of 
retrenchment and reform. 


New Zealand is also interested in a General Election, to be 
held this month, which, it is said, will be followed by the with- 
drawal of Mr. Seddon, one of the ablest, strongest, most fearless 
and public-spirited statesmen who has ever appeared in a British 
community. If New Zealand can spare him, there is certainly 
no part of the world where his services would be more valu- 
able or his presence more welcome than in South Africa, 
where he is reported to be going. 


